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PART II 
re\HE T. Bienert Milling Company 
owns three mills. The oldest, the 
so-called Hofmiihle at Plauen, near 
Dresden, unquestionably dates back to 
After it had been purchased in 
1 by Kurfiirst August of Saxony, it 
was rebuilt with fourteen sets of mill- 
s and fourteen millwheels, and there- 
it was frequently added to and en- 
d. Through negligent management 
e part of its lessees it gradually de- 
d, until it was leased on May 1, 1852, 
he founder of the T. Bienert firm, 
Gottlieb Traugott Bienert, who died in 
18 At that time the mill employed 
eight persons. 
ittlieb Traugott Bienert came from 
d milling family, in which the pro- 
in of miller had been handed down 
father to son for four hundred 
, as documents clearly show, or from 
i510 to the present heads of the T. 
ert firm. His youth was spent in 
modest employment in his father’s 
it Eschdorf, near Pillnitz, and not 
f om Dresden, in which, if the flow 
ter was favorable, as much as five 
of grain could be ground daily. 
\ father died young, he was forced 
ige of fourteen to help his mother, 
ked and sold bread in order to eke 
cir scanty income. It is to be cred- 
to his marked creative ability that 
mn achieved the reputation of selling 
t flour and bread in the whole 
, because he was constantly striv- 
improve the quality of his prod- 
\fter he had built a little bakery 
wn in Dresden, he bought a little 
Radeburg, and finally leased the 
H ihle in Plauen, near Dresden. 
unresting diligence and iron en- 
set to work to build up anew the 
| business, and keep abreast of the 
t n making improvements. Journeys 
stimulated his unwearying crea- 
ility, and resulted in his being the 
introduce into North Germany 
th ennese system of high grinding, in 
*| tituting turbines for waterwheels, 
g steam power, equipping the ex- 
ist ‘il mills with hydraulic presses, 
ilding a bakery with mechanical 
nt. Not a year elapsed without 
ing new improvements and addi- 
tion ) the plant. 
In 1872 Traugott Bienert was able to 
pur e the mill, which previously he 
hac erated on a rental basis. In 1881 
it enlarged through the building of 
v1 > mill on the Hungarian model, in 
1898 through the purchase of the neigh- 
bor Kénigsmiihle, and in 1907 through 
the erection of a grits mill. After the 
de in 1894 of the founder of the T. 
Bienert firm, who had worked his way 
up trom being a mere miller’s apprentice 
to the position of one of the leaders in 
the German milling industry, the manage- 
ment of the mills was taken over by his 
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for this publication by Herr Kunis in August, 1920. 


The article was written in 


German, and the author is thus not responsible for the translation into English. 


two sons, Theodor and Erwin Bienert, in 

whose hands the control still remains. 
The basic principle of the firm, to 

produce only the best of wheat flour, rye 





A pneumatic device for unloading ships, 
with a capacity of 450,000 kilograms 
(about 1,850 bushels) per hour, delivers 
the grain at the elevator from the Elbe 


Theodor Bienert, Son and Successor of G. T. Bienert in the Dresden Milling Company 


flour and grits, increased the demand for 
their products from year to year, until 
the existing equipment no longer sufficed 
to meet it, and it was necessary to con- 
sider the erection of a new mill building. 
As the concern has depended for its sup- 
plies of raw material in large measure on 
shipments from foreign counties, it 
seemed advisable to locate the new plant 
on the Elbe, so as to facilitate the use of 
water transportation. The new building, 
erected in 1913 on the King Albert Har- 
bor in Dresden, is equipped with all the 
appliances of modern mill engineering. 


barges lying in the King Albert Harbor, 
by means of a tunnel 100 meters (325 
feet) long. In addition, a conveyor belt 
system, likewise with a capacity of 50,000 
kilograms per hour, provides for thé un- 
loading of freight cars, while the load- 
ing of the mill’s products is taken care of 
by means of a conveyor belt system with 
an hourly capacity of 30,000 kilograms 
(33 tons). The loading room, 140 meters 
(455 feet) long, provides space for 20,000 
zentners (22,400 barrels) of mill products 
in sacks, and the grain elevator, which 
consists of sixty-two bins, each with a 


capacity of from 400 to 3,000 zentners 
(1,500 to 11,250 bushels), can store 130,- 
000 zentners (490,000 bushels) of grain. 
The grinding capacity of the harbor 
mill per twenty-four hours is 1,500 zent- 
ners (5,600 bushels) of grain, that of 
the Hofmiihle 1,700 (6,400 
bushels), and that of the Kénigsmiihle 
800 zentners (3,000 bushels), or a total 
of 4,000 zentners (15,000 bushels). The 
elevator building is 53 meters (172 feet) 
long, 19 meters (62 feet) wide and 45 
meters (146 feet) high. The tower which 
stands in front of it has a height of 65 
meters (211 feet), and contains on ten 
stories machinery for grain cleaning. In 


zentners 


the top story is a water tank with a ca- 
pacity of 100 cubic meters (26,400 gal- 
lons) to supply water for the Grinnell 
sprinkler system, which extends through 
every room in the plant, the extinguish- 
ers opening of themselves on the out- 
break of fire and putting out the flames 
at the outset. 

Three double-fired tubular boilers with 
automatic stokers deliver steam at twelve 
atmospheric pressures for a_ reciprocal 
steam engine of 800 horsepower, for an 
auxiliary engine of 100 horsepower, and 
for steam heat. The coal bunkers have 
a capacity of 4,300 zentners (470 tons) 
of coal, which is brought in from cars 
All the 
building is constructed entirely of re- 


by means of belts and carriers. 


enforced concrete, for which were re- 
quired 15,000 zentners (1,670 tons) of 
18,000 cubic meters (23,500 
cubic yards) of gravel, and 550 carloads 


iron rods, 


of cement. The Bienert mills now em- 
ploy one hundred and seven clerical em- 
ployees, salesmen, etc., and about four 
hundred and fifty operatives. 
THE KING FRIEDRICH AUGUST MILLS 

The development of the King Friedrich 
August mills (Kénig Friedrich August 
Miihlenwerke) in Dresden has been ex- 
ceedingly interesting. The early history 
of this concern goes back almost two cen- 
turies. The founding of the King Fried- 
rich August mill took place in the years 
1726-28, in Plauen. <A 


stone tablet, resembling a coat of arms, 


well preserved 


set into the wall of the mill building, 
bears the following inscription: 


“Under the all-glorious rule of the 
most illustrious, great and mightiest 


King of Poland and Elector of Saxony, 
Friedrich August, Royal Majesty and 
Illustrious Elector, was this mill founded, 
the beginning of the building made on 
August 3, 1726, and the work completed 
on March 30, 1728. By Johann Caspar 
Richter, then mill manager in Dresden.” 

The mill contained sixteen sets of mill- 
stones, and thus was for that time an 
important concern, and was operated by 
lessees, as was customary in the case of 
crown mills. In 1839 the Dresden White 
Bread Bakery, then the lessee of the mill, 
constructed opposite the electoral mill a 
warehouse for the benefit of its fellow- 
tradesmen who had their flour ground in 
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Rye Milling Machinery in the Kénig Friedrich August Mills, Délzschen 


the mill. This building came later into 
the possession of the state. In 1838-9 the 
entire interior construction of the mill 
was renovated. On July 10, 1868, the 
master baker Gottfried Louis Braune 
leased the property, which had previously 
been held in lease by a kinsman of his 
named Giessmann, and within the ware- 
house he constructed a bread bakery. 

At this period occurred the first instal- 
lation of the so-called American mill- 
stone system (“high grinding”) in one of 
the mills of that region, the Neumiihle. 
This proved so satisfactory that all the 
other crown mills of Saxony were eager 
likewise to install millstones on this 
principle. Before using this installation, 
however, it was necessary to scour the 
wheat thoroughly with water, as other- 
wise the bran was too badly cut by the 


stones. The result of this scouring was 
a whiter flour, but one lacking in keep- 
ing qualities. 

On May 7, 1874, the ministry of finance 
sold the mill site to the aforesaid Braune, 
who on February 27, 1875, made it over 
to his sons, Karl Ernest Louis Braune 
and Louis Karl Braune. These two car- 
ried on the business in the form of a 
public company, with the title of Braune 
Brothers Company (Firma _  Gebr. 
Braune). At the death of Karl Louis 
Braune, in May, 1895, who had conducted 
the business alone since the retirement of 
his brother on July 29, 1893, the daily 
capacity of the mill was about 125 zent- 
ners (490 bushels) of rye and 35 zent- 
ners (130 bushels) of wheat. 

In September, 1903, the concern under- 
went a material enlargement through the 


purchase of the former Garrison mill 
(Garnisonmiihle) in Coschiitz. This was 
in 1903 remodeled into a wheat mill with 
a daily capacity of 200 zentners (750 
barrels). At the same time, the King 
Friedrich August mill was equipped for 
rye milling, with a daily capacity of 250 
zentners (975 bushels). Soon thereafter 
a new building was erected in Coschiitz, 
and wheat milling exclusively was carried 
on there, while the mill at Délzschen was 
supplied with new equipment exclusively 
for rye milling. Simultaneously, the 
waterpower at both mills was improved, 
and new turbines were installed. Final- 
ly, the rye mill was brought up to a 
daily capacity of 300 zentners (1,175 
bushels), and the wheat mill to 400 zent- 
ners (1,480 bushels), and the necessary 
warehouse machinery was installed. The 
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mills were equipped throughout with the 
newest types of automatic machinery. 
Early in 1905 all this extensive con- 
struction work was completed; but scarce 
ly a year has since elapsed without wit 
nessing further extensive construction, i1 
order to keep the concern constantly at 
a high level of efficiency, and to meet th 
steadily increasing demands of its cu: 
tomers. Thus further grain storage f: 
cilities were added in both the wheat an 
the rye mills, the office space sever: 
times increased, new stables erected, ne 
steam power plants and new boilers cor 


‘structed, an experimental laboratory fi| 


ted up, etc. The actual milling equi; 
ment was likewise increased and improv: 
through the addition of new machiner 
At paesent the daily grinding capacit 
of the rye mill is 500 zentners (1,950 bus! 
els) of grain, that of the wheat mill 5: 
to 600 zentners (1,850 to 2,225 bushels 
and that of the corn mill 50 zentix 
(200 bushels). There is storage spa 
for more than 50,000 zentners (187,5 
bushels) of grain, but frequently outsi: 
storage space has to be rented in ad 
tion, 

On August 13, 1910, the enterpri 
with the exception of the bakery, w 
converted into a joint stock compar 
entitled the King Friedrich August M 
ing Company (Firma K6nig Friedr 
August Miihlenwerke Aktiengesellschaf 
The management is in the hands of t 
directors, Heinrich Louis Braune a 
Karl Max Braune. The capital sto 
amounts to 1,200,000 marks. 

The rye is secured partly from the 
terior, and part from the farm 
either directly or through the medium 
grain dealers. Delivery is made pri 
rail, but water delivery 
In the mill yard star 


pally by 
plays some part. 
an unloading hopper, into which the sa 
can be emptied direct from the cars, 
storerooms are also available for the st 
age of rye in sacks. From the unload 
hopper the rye passes by means of ¢ 
veyor tunnels and elevators over 
storehouse suction cleaner into the el 
tor proper. The handling of wheat 
essentially similar. 

After leaving the elevator, the g 
first passes over an automatic scale 
then goes to the cleaning house. 
milling of the rye is so arranged that 
grain next passes between a pair 
smooth rolls, which press it flat and 
loosen the dirt lying in the clefts of 
flattened Then the 


treated is carried by conveyors to 


grain. grain 

cylinders in which the loosened di 
sifted out. The 
grinding floor, and then to the sif 
the flour then going to the final sif 
and to the blending machines. The 1 
ing of the wheat is carried on in sin 
fashion, except that in this case the 
product is derived from the middl 
on the principle of the Hungarian ‘ 


rye now comes to 


grinding” process. 
Power is 
steam engine of 210 horsepower, an 
iliary steam engine of 80 horsepows 
high tension motor and a gas su 
engine, and also by two waterpowe 
stallations, with a combined force of 
horsepower, consisting of one single 
two twin turbines of the Francis | 
There is stable room for twenty- 
horses. A repair shop is provided, 
planing and fitting machinery, cir 
saws and band saws, and also mechani 
equipment for sewing and _ repai 
sacks. For the benefit of the emplo; 
there is a lunchroom with hot cupbo 


provided by a statio1 


(Continued on page 305.) 
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“The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the 
Fish River Roller Mills, ‘some of the boys up 
in the hills played a joke on young 
} Freck Owen, sendin’ him to Red 
Sawyer’s mill with a half sack of 
wheat over his horse balanced 
r with a rock in the off side of the 
bag. Red was down here tellin’ 

me about it an’ we was laughin’ 
over it, an’ Red said he allowed 
) maybe Freck when he'd growed up would 
a * gettin’ a job in politics with the post office 
or - dows to Washington with the guv’ ment shippin’ board.” 








THE TRADE IN ACTION 
\tter having long and patiently suf- 
fered the most gross injustice to their 
product in discriminating ocean rates of 
freight, 


vain to the group of functionaries and 


having repeatedly appealed in 


incompetents which compose the prepos- 
tel United States Shipping Board, 
ind having finally most respectfully pre- 
sented a truthful statement of their case 
to the President of the United States in 
that, at least, 


enough interest in the matter to have it 


the hope he might take 


investigated, only to have him promptly 


r¢ it back to the Shipping Board, the 


\merican millers have determined to 
fight vigorously for their rights, and to 


leave no stone unturned to accomplish 
fair treatment for American flour both 


it home and abroad. 


fo this end, at the meeting of the 
M * National Federation, held in Chi- 
ist week, a Millers’ Emergency 
Defense Committee of twenty-five was 


i} ited, of which A. L. Goetzmann, 
pre nt of the Federation, was made 
general chairman. 

lhe membership of this committee is 


representative and experienced, and ful- 


ly zes the extremely serious situation 
by h the industry is confronted, one 
that threatens the very existence of mill- 
ing \merica as more than a circum- 
scr ind domestic undertaking, for, 
wit! an export outlet, millers will be 
utt unable to develop plants in which 
mil ‘of dollars are invested and many 
tho ls are employed; they would 
the re be compelled to destroy each 


other in the intense competition for the 
limited domestic trade, and the industry 
as ole would inevitably be curtailed 
to a comparatively few plants restricted 
in their operations to home 
Opposed by inexorable government 
buying monopolies abroad and the Unit- 
ed States Shipping Board at home, both 
determined, apparently, to annihilate the 
American export flour trade, and re- 


buffed by the President of the United 
States in their efforts to secure justice, 
the American millers must now rely sole- 
ly upon themselves if they hope to sur- 
vive the trade extinction toward which 
they are now certainly and swiftly mov- 
ing. They must prepare to make the fight 
of their lives, 

The general chairman of this Defense 
Committee will give his entire time to the 
work in hand. He is competent for the 
task assigned him, being efficient and a 
man of action. Those associated with 
him are prepared to devote their time 
and energies to the cause. It is neces- 
that 


should be mobilized to meet this great 


sary, however, the entire trade 


emergency. As one of the committee 
expresses it: “The house is on fire! It is 
your job to help put it out!” 

the United States, 


whether his plant be large or small, 


Every miller in 
whether he himself does an export trade 
or not, should hasten to the support of 
the Defense Committee. The sum of 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
must be promptly pledged for the neces- 
sary expenses of this vital campaign, of 
which seventy-five thousand dollars must 
The Northwest- 


ern Miller never urges its readers to con- 


be immediately raised. 


tribute to any cause without first setting 
them an example. Unsolicited, it sub- 
scribes one thousand dollars to the fund 
about to be raised, and is ready to give 
more if needed. 

This is not a time for pinching pen- 
nies. The fight for justice must be 
made, and the sinews of war must be 


forthcoming promptly; without them 


nothing can be accomplished. The entire 


trade body must be organized into an 
effective fighting force. Renewed ap- 
peals, pushed energetically to their utter- 
most limit, must be made to the United 
States Shipping Board to revise its rate 
schedule; further hearings must be se- 
cured from steamship conferences and 
companies. The destructive force in the 


present ocean rates on flour as com- 


pared with wheat must be impressed up- 
on them. 

Wheat growers, stock and dairy cat- 
tle interests, the grain trade, labor, bank- 
ers, carriers and the public generally 
must be shown the inherent economic un- 
soundness of the policy of exporting raw 
material instead of the manufactured 
product. Congress must be reached and 
impressed with the vital importance of 
the principle now at stake, and every pos- 
sible effort must be made to prevent the 
threatened extinction of the export flour 
trade and the consequent elimination of 
the American milling industry as a fac- 
tor in the nation’s business. 

There is much to be done and but little 
Conditions must be bet- 
The 


Lord helps those who help themselves. 


time to do it in. 
tered, and without further delay. 


The fight is on. 

Are you going to help win, or will you 
sit supinely by and see the American 
milling industry disintegrated and de- 
stroyed? 

The old fighting spirit which in the 
past has always characterized the millers 
of the United States and brought them 
through many a dangerous crisis is now 
summoned once more to exert itself, and 
The Northwestern Miller believes the re- 
sponse will be unanimous and inspiring, 
and that success will reward the effort, 
for the cause for which the trade is con- 


tending is a just and righteous one. 


WHY MILLERS ARE LUKEWARM 

The Northwestern Miller has 
asked what would be the probable effect 
upon the milling industry of the pro- 
posed deepening of the St. Lawrence and 
the development of the Great Lakes. In- 
cidentally, the question has arisen as to 
the reason for the indifference toward 
this project shown by millers generally. 

Both questions find their answer in an 
analysis of the probable result upon the 
American milling industry of this pro- 
posed development, which carries with it 
possibilities both of great advantage and 
almost irretrievable disaster to flour 
milling. 

Its effect upon the milling industry 
would be enormously advantageous, pro- 
viding the ocean service it established 
gave rates of freight on flour to foreign 
ports that were on a parity with the rates 
of freight given to wheat. If the rates 
on wheat were lower than those on flour, 
it would have a directly opposite effect 
upon the milling industry. 

This is a very vital point, which thus 
far does not seem to have been consid- 
ered in the arguments for and against 
the development. The whole trend of 
thought thus far advanced in favor of 
the deepening of the St. Lawrence, and 
the Great Lakes development, is that it 
will bring wheat growers nearer to for- 
eign markets, and thus enable them to 
ship their wheat abroad quicker and 
cheaper. 

This is a very primary and rudimen- 
tary conception of industrial develop- 
ment, yet it seems to be about as far as 
public men think in connection with this 
matter; the idea seems to be to get the 
wheat out of this country as quickly and 
as cheaply as possible, thus to sell the 
American birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage, and encourage the foreign manu- 


been 
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facturer to take the raw material and 
make the profit of its handling. 

This shortsighted policy has heretofore 
dominated both inland and ocean trans- 
portation systems, so that wheat is ex- 
ported from the United States at a rate 
of freight heavily discriminatory against 
flour. The discrimination in rates at 
present practiced, which is maintained 
and encouraged by our unutterably stu- 
pid United States Shipping Board, 
enables the foreign miller to obtain enor- 
mous supplies of our wheat at a low 
rate of freight, while our flour is barred 
from export by a preposterously high 
rate. 

The result is that the American flour 
trade abroad is being ruined, and is now 
at a complete standstill. The foreign 
miller takes the wheat, brought to him at 
lower rates than flour, grinds it, obtains 
the byproduct, bran and feedingstuffs 
for the foreign farmer, and gets the full 
benefit of the transaction, while Ameri- 
cans are content with the bare price of 
the grain, which, at present, is being sold 
at far less than its actual value, because 
foreign governments are in a position to 
dictate the price at which they will buy, 
withdrawing temporarily from the mar- 
ket when the price goes up, and pur- 
chasing heavily on the declines. 

A moment’s thought will convince any 
one of the fallacy of such a policy. It 
is certainly of Advantage to this country 
to get the full benefit of the wheat it 
grows. Any partially developed country 
can export the raw material; Egypt, In- 
dia and Argentina export wheat readily. 
In fact it exports itself, but it takes an 
advanced and enlightened country to ex- 
port flour, since it requires enterprise and 
intelligence, and a high degree of indus- 
trial efficiency. All of which America 
possesses, but, in respect of flour, it is 
unable to compete, because of discrimi- 
natory freight rates. 

American farmers, cattle growers, 
dairymen, chicken raisers, all need the 
byproducts of wheat. They are now pay- 
ing disproportionately high prices for 
these commodities because the American 
flour mills are unable to supply sufficient 
quantities to reduce the price. They are 
unable to do so because they cannot run 
to full capacity; they cannot run to full 
capacity because they cannot export their 
flour; they cannot export because the 
rates of ocean freights discriminate 
against flour and in favor of wheat, and 
the United States Shipping Board, cre- 
ated to encourage American trade 
abroad, maintains and supports this dis- 
crimination, 

American bread eaters pay more for 
their flour because the American mills, 
not being able to operate to maximum 
capacity, are obliged to charge more for 
the flour they do produce; this is obvious. 

There are sufficient mills in the United 
States to grind the entire crop of wheat 
raised in this country; they would do so 
if they could export a fair proportion of 
their product; they could export it readi- 
ly and easily if the rates were in propor- 
tion to the rates on wheat, since Ameri- 
can flour has a very high reputation 
abroad among consumers, and will al- 
ways find a market at a price anywhere 
near that asked by the foreign miller. 

Finally, the fact that the larger Ameri- 
can mills cannot export flour obliges 
them to enter very intensely into com- 
petition for the domestic trade. This 
compels them to invade the territory of 
the smaller mills doing a local business. 
In consequence, these mills, of which 
there are many thousand, are driven out 














Of biistness, sha the milling industry ‘be- 
comes more and moré concentrated into 
large manufacturing centers, to the det- 
riment of the country as a whole. 

Thus,/if American flour were given a 
fair rate for ‘export, instead of being 
discriminated against both by ocean and 
inland carriers, the following would re- 
sult: 

1. American labor and industry would 
have the advantage obtained through the 
grinding of wheat at home instead of 
abroad. 

2, Small American flour mills situated 
in country districts would be enabled to 
sell their local trade and would thrive, 
to the great advantage of the communi- 
ties in which they exist, the convenience 
and profit of the local farmers, and the 
benefit of the country as a whole. 

3, The American farmer would receive 
the byproduct of his own wheat, instead 
of sending it to the foreign farmer; con- 
sequently, he would pay far less for his 
feedingstuffs and the consumer would 
have to pay less for meats, poultry, milk, 
eggs and other commodities. 

4. Having received from the wheat all 
that it contained, its full and fair value, 
in flour, in feed, in wages and upon in- 
vestment of capital, America would have 
reaped the full benefit of her wheat 
growing industry, instead of, as now, 
only the bare price of the wheat, which, 
as already stated, has been and is being 
purchased by foreign governments at less 
than its actual value. 

If, therefore, the result of the develop- 
ment of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
route should be merely to expedite and 
cheapen the shipment of wheat abroad, 
it would, of course, be greatly to the dis- 
advantage of the American milling in- 
dustry, already struggling desperately ‘to 
maintain its old established foreign flour 
trade in the face of discriminatory rates 
which the United States government, 
through its Shipping Board, encourages 
and maintains. 

If, on the contrary, a more enlightened 
and progressive policy should be adopt- 
ed, giving flour the same rate as wheat, 
to which it is fairly entitled on the merits 
of its cost of handling by approved and 
modern methods, such as those given 
grain, it would be of enormous advantage 
to this industry. 

American millers, having in mind the 
manner in which their product has al- 
ways been discriminated against in favor 
of wheat by carriers and all agencies 
of transportation, including the United 
States Shipping Board, look with dis- 
trust at the proposed development, fear- 
ing, and with good reason, that it will 
only afford another avenue through which 
the raw material raised in this country, 
upon the handling of which their exis- 
tence and investment is predicated, will 
be.rushed out of the country every crop 
year at low rates of freight for the 
benefit of foreign millers and stock 
farmers. 

Without some guaranty, given in ad- 
vance, a guaranty that will be something 
more substantial and authoritative than 
a vague promise, of the practical value 
of which American millers have already 
had 4 sufficient experience, that wheat 
and the products of wheat transported 
to over-sea or domestic markets over the 
proposed route will receive parity of 
treatment as to rates, the milling indus- 
try will absolutely refuse to indorse, 
encourage, or in any way support this 
undertaking. : 

If those who have the St. Lawrence 
and Great Lakes project at heart desire 
to gain the enthusiastic support of the 
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American millers, let them come across 
with an absolute guaranty of a new and 
enlightened policy toward the manufac- 
tured product, not only of flour but all 
other commodities entering into interna- 
tional traffic; a policy that recognizes 
and practically supports the economic ad- 
vantages and the moral right of giving 
the manufacturer, who invests his capital, 
builds his plant, buys his material, does 
his banking and transacts all his business 
in the territory where his raw material is 
grown, at least a fair show with his 
foreign competitor. 


CO-OPERATING WITH THE FEED 
DEALERS 

The past week has indicated that the 
status of the feed jobbing trade, in its 
relations with both the flour millers and 
the grain dealers, is likely soon to be 
much more clearly and satisfactorily de- 
fined than ever before. The importance 
of the feed jobber as an essential factor 
in the distribution of milling products 
has long been recognized, but until very 
recently his trade position has been a 
difficult one. There has been no organi- 
zation through which he could find ef- 
fective expression, and, outside of the 
Minneapolis market, his dealings have 
been subject only to the vaguest of rules, 
or to none at all. 

The action taken at the convention of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
establishing a special committee of ten 
members, five of them millers and the 
other five feed jobbers, to draw up rules 
and regulations covering the marketing 
of feeds, points directly toward a stabili- 
zation of the feed trade, and the removal 
of many of the most serious causes for 
disagreement which have hitherto existed, 
The most significant feature of this ar- 
rangement is the fact that the feed deal- 
ers, instead of attempting to formulate 
rules and prepare definitions by them- 
selves, have invited and secured the co- 
operation of the grain dealers and the 
millers. -Had they left the whole matter 
for discussion ‘and action at their own 
meeting in Chicago, it is probable that no 
very satisfactory results would have fol- 
lowed; their foresight in enlisting the aid 
of the allied trades reflects particular 
credit on the judgment of the officers of 
the new association. 

Without such an organization, it is 
most unlikely that either the grain deal- 
ers or the millers would have done much 
to improve the feed jobbers’ position. 
The conditions which urgently demand 
change have existed for many years, and 
yet little or nothing has been done. The 
rules governing the sale of feeds have 
been vague and often contradictory; 
standards and definitions have remained 
uncertain, despite the careful formula- 
tion of them made a year ago by the As- 
sociation of Feed Control Officials; state 
feed laws have shown wide and often 
most unreasonable variations; and, above 
all, there has been almost unlimited op- 
portunity for playing the time-honored 
game of “passing the buck” in the matter 
of responsibility. 

On this last point co-operation is not 
only desirable, but absolutely essential. 
The feed dealers, acting alone, could nev- 
er have hoped to force the millers to ac- 
cept responsibility for all shipments of 
feed arriving in poor condition, as was 
at one time suggested. There are cases 
in which the miller is unquestionably to 
blame, and others in which he should in- 
cur no responsibility whatsoever. Joint 
effort by all the groups involved can un- 
doubtedly work out a satisfactory basis 


for settling future cases, ‘providing ade- 
quate protection for the feed jobber 
against mill shipments in poor condition, 
and at the same time preventing him 
from coming back at the miller! when 
feed properly- packed and shipped is 
damaged as the result of long delays be- 
fore final delivery, or from other causés 
totally outside the miller’s control. 

When the new United States Feed Dis- 
tributors’ Association was first formed, 
there seemed to be some danger that it 
might assume a hostile and _ belligerent 
attitude, and attempt to handle its prob- 
lems by the ineffective method of “going 
it alone.” The Northwestern Miller has 
always doubted the utility of multiplying 
trade associations, for the reason that too 
often they tend to work at cross pur- 
poses, and to waste much of their mem- 
bers’ time and energy in petty trade bat- 
tles. The feed dealers, however, have 
gone about their work in just the oppo- 
site way; they have recognized the value 
of co-operative effort, and appear to be 
doing their utmost to unite the various 
trade bodies in a common effort. 

It cannot be too often said that the 
various forms of industry and trade in- 
volved in supplying the people with 
bread, no matter how diverse their im- 
mediate interests may appear, are in the 
long run united by a very strong common 
bond; from the wheat farmer to the re- 
tail baker and grocer, their object is to 
increase the consumption of American 
flour, both at home and abroad, by sell- 
ing it at the lowest price consistent with 
high quality and_ reasonable profits. 
Properly speaking, every organization of 
members of these allied trades should be, 
in effect, a branch of some central body 
uniting them all. 

The feed dealers have gone a consider- 
able distance toward realizing this ideal 
in their manner of handling their present 
problems. Instead of endeavoring to 
work by themselves, they have invited co- 
operation, and taken judicious steps to 
secure it. Their formal indorsement of 
the resolution passed by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce regarding dis- 
criminatory wheat and flour ocean rates 
showed how fully they understood the 
close relationship between their own dif- 
ficulties and those of the millers. It is, 
therefore, to be hoped and expected that 
the millers and grain dealers will meet 
them halfway, and that, as the result of 
combined effort, the status of the feed 
jobbing trade will soon be better deter- 
mined, to the satisfaction of every one 
concerned. 


NO EMBARGO ON IMPORTED WHEAT 

It was to be expected that the farmers’ 
organizations of the United States should 
demand an embargo on imports of wheat 
from Canada as the result of declining 
prices, and that jingo orators and vote- 
seeking politicians should take up the cry 
during the weeks immediately preceding 
the election. The farmer vote is impor- 
tant just now, and it is easy enough to 
twist the normal working of economic 
laws into political arguments of the kind 
which have weight only with those whose 
thinking is controlled by purely selfish 
considerations. 

It will not be long before Congress re- 
assembles, and what it will then do is 
absolutely uncertain at present. The 
tariff will undoubtedly be brought up for 
consideration, and at that time there will 
be enormous pressure to restore the im- 
port. duties which were done away with 
by the Underwood tariff law of 1913. It 
may be that the millers will then find it 
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necessary to fight over again ‘the*batti- 
for fait treatment which Was; Wott seve: 
years ago. If. this..should.-he. the. cas», 
if the proposal advanced by the farme;.’ 
representatives should be to tax import¢ 
wheat while admitting foreign: flour frie 
of duty, then the newly created eme-- 
gency defensé committee of the Feder. 
tion would find its hands full,. with a 
problem to solve which would make even 
that of discriminatory ocean freigit 
rates look small by comparison. 

It is probable, however, that Congr; :; 
will be in large. measure guided in te 
matter of tariff revision by the volumi- 
nous reports which the Federal Tar ff 
Commission is now completing. Thc se 
reports have not as yet been publish: d, 
but extracts from them have been si nt 
out for criticism, suggestion and co\- 
ment; and The Northwestern Miller js 
able to say definitely that the Tariff Co:)- 
mission will specifically reeommend to 
Congress, first, that the present b.;is 
for imports of wheat and flour be ¢ n- 
tinued, and, second, that in any cise 
wheat and its products should rece ye 
similar treatment in any tariff legi. ‘a- 
tion which may be enacted. 

Meanwhile, and until Congress acts. it 
seems unbelievable that the adminis: ra- 
tion will attempt to set back the clock by 
reverting to war conditions in the 1 t- 
ter of an import embargo. The noral 
course of trade was, of necessity, blocked 
for three years as the result of utterly 
abnormal conditions, but the whole )ol- 
icy of the government has of late ten:led 
toward the restoration of untrammcled 
industry and commerce. The reviva! of 
any form of embargo on imports would 
constitute a direct return to the vic ous 
economic principles which war renders in- 
evitable, and would undo much of the 
good that has already been done in re- 
storing trade activity on a normal }bsis, 

Furthermore, the farmers’ represe)ta- 
tives who are now clamoring for an im- 
port embargo seem to forget that they 
are merely sharpening a weapon aguinst 
themselves. If such a step were taken, 
the resulting advance in prices would in- 
evitably produce a strong public demand 
for a corresponding embargo on wiieat 
exports, and the government, having «nce 
admitted the possibility of establishing 
such a barrier to trade, would be »):rac- 
tically compelled to use it for the protec- 


tion of the consumer as well as for that 
of the producer. The loss of all e port 
trade would hurt the farmer far ‘,ore 
than any amount of Canadian cometi- 
tion, for, with exports cut off, ani an 


actual surplus of wheat at home, } vices 
would almost certainly drop far | -low 
any level they are likely to reach if ‘rade 
is left unobstructed. 

It is, of course, wrong to maintain 
that importations of Canadian whe: are 
solely responsible for the decline i) do- 
mestic wheat prices during the past | hree 


months. Prices for all commoditic. are 
going down, and it is natural that \ ‘ieat, 
which advanced proportionately far nore 
than most essential foodstuffs, show d be 
one of the first to be affected by the 


change in values. About all that \ould 


be accomplished now by an embar 0 on 
Canadian wheat imports would ‘ec to 
place the United States miller at « seti- 
ous disadvantage, making it also 
sary to prohibit the importation 0° Ca- 
nadian flour. If the government -)ould 
actually attempt to build such « dam 
across the stream of normal commerce 
and reduced living costs, it would rightly 
earn the indignant condemnation of the 
entire nation. 
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The flour trade during the past eight 
or ten days has been, if possible, even 
duller than in the weeks preceding. 
Buvers almost éverywhere showed little 
interest in, the market, evidently placing 
no particular reliance on the permanence 
o? the advance in wheat prices last week. 
A slight weakening on Monday, Oct. 18, 
appeared to confirm them in the sound- 
ness of their attitude. 

» sooner does something happen to 
advance the price of wheat than some- 
thing else develops to send it down again. 
‘The reports of activity among the farm- 
ers to hold: back their wheat, and rumors 
of possible government action to check 
C..adian wheat imports, were more than 
oilset by the British coal strike, which, 
W its inevitable tying up. of ocean 
sh. ping, has threatened to interrupt the 
export movement of wheat. Moreover, 
the vist of advices received from Europe 
is that supplies there are pretty large, 
that a continuation of the heavy 
buving of American wheat is by no 
moons a certainty. 

Owing to the slack demand for flour, 
and the marked improvement in the 
fre cht ear situation, the spread between 
ce: wheat and the nearest option, which 
at one time was over 25c, and which lin- 
yeed for weeks in the neighborhood of 
lic, has practically disappeared. On Oct. 


Is an average quotation for cash No. 2 
grades at terminals was about $2.14, 
while the December option averaged 
about $2.11%. In recent fluctuations, 
cash and future quotations have kept 
al parallel. 

most important feature of last 
week's news was, of course, the creation 
by the Millers’ National Federation of 
the special defense committee of 25, with 
A. |.. Goetzmann, of La Crosse, Wis., 
devoling his full time to its direction, 
primarily for the purpose of securing 
fair treatment for flour as compared with 
wheat in the matter of ocean rates. Oth- 
erwise the trade has been largely devoid 


of interest, and even Canadian flours 
have sold slowly. The demand for feed 
has been fair, with bran prices, if any- 


thing, a trifle higher than those for stand- 
ard middlings. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Oct. 16 ....600. $12.45 $11.80 $11.50 
Oct. 9 ..ceceeee 11.40 10.95 10.60 
Oct. Foi. scies 12.10 11,80 11.55 
Sept. 18 .sseees 13.50 12.75 12.35 
Rept. 1 ...cseee 12.90 12.45 12.10 
Ang. 1 .srcsies 13.55 12.80 12.60 
July 1 ..ccvsee 14.30 13.40 13.35 
June 1 .cccccce 15.35 14.55 13.85 
May 15* ...s00. 16.20 15.05 13.85 
May 1 ...cseees 15.45 14.30 13.05 
April 1 ..escoce 14.30 13.30 12.35 
March 1 ...swe. 13.70 12.80 12.25 
Ped. 1 ..ccacaes 14.65 13.70 12.40 
Jan. 2 ...<o0sen 15.35 14.36 12.46 
Dee. 1 ..s.s00n0 14.26 13.10 11.45 
Nov. 1 .ssccehee 12.70 11.70 10.75 

*( year high point. 


\. approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 


westcrn markets as reported on Oct. 16 
was “35.75 per ton, which compares with 
the hich point of $59.80 reached in May, 


- July 1 ........' 56.05 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


and _with the . following rsi-of-the- 
month quotations: 

a BARRE $40.00 April 1 .. *5 4.40 
ee - 47.10 March 1 . 65 


Aug. 1 ..6...-- 49.00. Feb,.J ..s... 


Jan. 1 ......-- 47.25 
une 1es...8-.5'69.10 Dec. 1s. . 
May 1 ........ 57.75 Nov. 1 ........ 42.05 
The following table shows the percent- 
age of weekly -output to full capacity 
reported by three important ups of 
mills: the spring wheat mills of the 
Northwest, the hard winter wheat mills 
of the Kansas-Oklahoma district, and 
the soft winter wheat mills of the Ohio 





valley : Hard Soft 
Week ended— Spring winter winter 
Oat, BS Sin code. 54 59 40 
CORD, '62n6.0kesnah-< 57 62 61 
at Aer 53 65 34 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
August average .. 43 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 30 
June average ... 47 61 40 
May average .... 46 59 35 
April average ... 84 45 33 
March average .. 35 56 46 
February average. 42 73 48 
January average.. 61 84 65 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Oct. 20.) 


Nasuvitte.—Flour trade beginning to 
improve again.. Millfeed quiet and ir- 
regular. 

Sr. Lovis.—Flour trade practically at 


standstill. Feeling easier, and buyers 
holding off. Millfeed quiet and un- 
changed. 


Co.tumsus.—No inquiry for flour. 
Bakers and jobbers out of market, feel- 
ing certain prices will work to consid- 
erably lower level. No demand for feed. 

InprANAPouis.—Business in flour dull. 
No improvement evident over conditions 
prevailing during the latter part of last 
week, Prices generally 50c bbl under 
those of last Saturday. 

Winnirec.—Mills in western Canada 
advanced flour 30c bbl and reduced feed 
$2 ton, making top patents $12.45, jute, 
Fort William or Winnipeg; bran $43 and 
shorts $48 ton, in bags. 

Cuicaco.—Flour milling business about 
as dead as it has been for a long time. 
Local mills complain bitterly of condi- 
tions. Buyers have returned to former 
days of waiting for lower prices or bet- 
terment of conditions. 

New Yorx.—Flour quiet. Buyers 
afraid of present situation. Mills have 
not followed decline in wheat prices so 
far as holding prices are concerned, but 
are generally accepting offers of 50¢ bbl 
under present quotation. 

PurLapeLPHiA.—F lour market dull and 
weak in sympathy with the downward 
movement of wheat. Buyers lack con- 
fidence, and operate cautiously. Millfeed 
quiet, but offerings light and market has 
developed a steadier tone. 

Boston.—Demand for flour absolutely 
flat. No business reported for either 
spring or hard winter flours. Prices 
firmly held openly, but some mills quickly 
offering at concessions. Millfeed in fair 
demand, with market firm. Corn and 
oats products firm but quiet. 

Kansas Crry.—No improvement has 
occurred in the milling situation so far 
this week. Weaknesses shown at the 


ing of the wheat market today. fur- 

er served to make buyers conservative 
in their attitude. Very little demand is 
displayed for millfeed, dealers reporting 
‘the bulk of the trades between specu- 
lators. 


Bautimore.—F our has lost its pep, and 
is on the slide again. One dealer today 
offered good standard spring as low as 
$11, cotton, but generally speaking it’s 
hardly as bad as that. However, prices 
are 25@50c lower since Saturday, with 
buyers out of market and congratulating 
themselves on not losing their heads last 
week. Feed firmer, and receiving more 
attention. 
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at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 
Oct. 18 Oct, 19 


Oct. 16 Oct.9 1919 1918 








Minneapolis ....324,610 355,760 481,090 393,890 
St. Paul ..«<ceoe 7,560 15,780 17,410 1,750 
Duluth-Superior 19,130 15,630 32,815 28,745 
Milwaukee ..... 9,060 3,180 14,000 11,200 

THAN odes 60% 360,360 390,350 544,815 435,315 
Outside mills*..187,115 ...... 266,420 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.547,475 ...... 811,336. ...... 
St. Louis ...... 35,400 24,800 44,100 34,600 
St. Louist ..... 27,240 39,650 64,900 47,200 
BOMBS 20c 209% 139,430 137,780 158,470 133,800 
Rochester ..... 10,000 8,500 14,400 6,900 
Chicago ....... 21,250 22,250 32,250 23,750 
Kansas City.... 58,500 62,500 83,300 68,300 


Kansas Cityt...265,120 289,555 381,910 284,035 


Omaha ........ 10,445 15,705 21,665 ...... 
Toledo ....ceve 19,800 26,500 37,400 34,135 
Toledof ......+. 63,610 80,980 69,480 85,755 
Indianapolis ... 8,665 5,990 11,245 6,805 
Nashville** ....101,210 119,050 182,000 116,860 
Portland, Oreg.. 36,455 34,730 31,985 22,535 
Seattle ........ 29,185 22,685 42,955 23,190 
Tacoma ....... 18,475 17,965 45,735 29,945 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Oct. 18 Oct. 19 





Oct. 16 Oct. 9 1919 1918 
Minneapolis ...... 59 65 g8 75 
SU, TRO * 65 546 00s 0 32 67 74 74 
Duluth-Superior .. 51 42 87 79 
Outside mills* .... 50 40 71 65 
Average spring... 54 58 82 71 
Milwaukee ........ 38 17 58 64 
St. Louis 49 87 69 
St. Louist . 51 84 61 
Buffalo ...... ow | 83 95 80 
Rochester 46 77 37 
CHICKBO seccsesece 86 89 91 
Kansas City ...... 56 60 89 83 
Kansas City? ..... 59 64 90 71 
OMBDR <vccsrvevoss 43 65 90 
c.. seas 41 55 78 71 
POlIIGSY .wcvciesec 40 61 83 61 
Indianapolis ...... 38 26 49 30 
Nashville** ....... 52. 61 80 62 
Portland, Oregon.. 75 72 75 55 
Beattle ..ccseccese 55 43 81 49 
Tacoma .......... 32 32 80 52 
TOTES wciccecces 52 55 7 63 


Flour output for week ending Oct. 16 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 3 per 
cent from week ending Oct. 9. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo, 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 
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Wis., Oct. 18.—Market 


MILWAUKEE, 
strong and higher, especially in the West. 
Mills are well sold ahead.on bran, job- 
bers have covered on short sales, and 
prospects are for a firm market from 


now on. Middlings shared in the ad- 
vance, but not in the proportion that 
bran did. Heavy feeds hold steady. The 
trade generally feels that prices on these 
commodities are too high, and is hold- 
ing off. Jobbers bought considerable this 
week, and are in position to offer freely 
to the trade. November and December 
feed are wanted, and a premium has been 
pair for latter month. Middlings still at 
a discount, but in better request. In- 
quiry is much improved from all sec- 
tions, and there has been good buying 
for fall supplies. Stocks are fairl 
heavy in the East, but are moving seek 
better than for some time. 

Northwestern mills very firm on feed, 
and liberal sales were made early in the 
week, Jobbers bought freely, anticipat- 
ing good demand. Flour middlings and 
red dog rather. slow. .The best demand 
was from the western and middle states. 
Pasturage continues fairly good, but 
there are signs of rapid deterioration, 
and millfeed will soon be used quite free- 
ly, There were no complaints about the 
car situation, and feed moved freely. 
Northwestern country mills out of the 
market, being well sold ahead. 

Demand in the central states shows a 
decided improvement, and most large 
jobbers have bought freely, both in 
straight and mixed cars. Southern 
mills have advanced prices sharply on 
bran, but have middlings to offer. 
Fair demand for barley feed, with prices 
higher. Oat feed rather slow, and con- 
siderable is being stored. Most large 
mixers are well supplied, but soon will 
be obliged to buy. 

Southwestern markets strong and high- 
er, especially on light feeds. Mills are 
well sold up, and jobbers have had a 
better demand from the South and near- 
by states. Good bookings have been 
made for November-December delivery. 
Hominy feed easier, being influenced by 
the price of corn. Oat feed slow of sale; 
offerings liberal, but buyers are well 
stocked up. The South is expected to 
draw heavily on feed stocks from St. 
Louis and Kansas City, as better prices 
are now being obtained there than in the 
East. 

Demand in the East was a little im- 
proved. The trade generally is buying, 
as stocks are low, and jobbers anticipate 
better business from now on. Transit 
feed at eastern junction points is moving 
more freely. The strength in bran in 
the West has stimulated buying by the 
small dealer. Good inquiry for Decem- 
ber feed, and some fair sales were made 
from the West early in the week. Weath- 
er continues favorable. Heavy feeding 
has not commenced, but jobbers are an- 
ticipating their wants and considerable 
feed has been sold the last few days. 

Wisconsin trade has improved. Coun- 
try dealers have bought bran freely, 
and some round lots were taken for No- 
vember delivery. 


H. N. Wutson. ~ 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





& our and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Oct. 19. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bb! of 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jutes; millfeed per 
pad tor ked in 100-lb sacks, All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
‘f : OUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
% SI HrBt PATONG oor ecccccdbdevecccsssocees $11.25@11.75 $$11.50@12.25 $.....@..... $11.15@11.60 $12.75@13.50 £$12.00@12.50 $11.50@12.00 $13.00@13.75 $11.25@11.55 $12.00@12,75 
re ST tamGare WOONE kid + 540 cds cc ence se 10.50 @10.80 $11.15 @12.10 0 coe e Ge voce 10.50@10.80 11.25@12.00 %$11.25@11.75 11.25@11.50 12.00 @13.00 10.85 @11.50 Sree. tyres 
re SI Tet GHGS. cipsac cies dh cet peFicectes 9.25 @10.00 8.50@ 9.00 a Petree 9.00@ 9.75 9.50@10.00 reer Pere 9.50@10.00 0 dde UP e chee ovece Qiadccs » BH ecoce 
H NtOs BROCE PMCOME Goss cess cesenes 11.00@11.25 rere. fpres 11.00@11.25 10.75 @11.00 oesteMevecss SZLISCOIS TS 11.35 @11.75 11.50 @13.00 11.85 @11.70 11.00 @11.50 
t H iter Gaps oak creel cawees cesncee 10.25 @10.50 ee eee 10.00@10.50 10.20@10.60 10.75@11.50 %11.00@11.50 Stade ccue cosee@ueeee  10.86@11.35 ere Pe 
Ha inter first clear 9.50@ 9.75 cove e Qe cece 8.50@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.60 9.00@ 9.75 cnn eG acess ere. Peers Serr recre 6 65g 0 @veses 060 6a eeses 
Soft ter short patent 10.75 @11.25 ccor eo Dewees 600d 6M escse 10.70@12.20 seee+@..... $10.50@11.00 o 6.60 Me cene 11.50@12.50 eoeee@..... %$11.75@12.50 
oa iter straight ........ 10.00 @10.25 Pasece Pervee FeTTE 10.00@10.40 9.65@10.60 *f9.25@ 9.75 *9.50@10.75 10.75 @11.50 9.50@10.00 $10.10@10.50 
vt iter first clear ....... 8.75@ 9.25 «@ < ieee « cose Decode 8.75@ 9.00 rere, Ferre o@ « cscs ben a ceee 10.50 @11.25 reel Pete. Serres Peers 
Ry ©, WHER cisnek Gmeeatasrosnsn ine >: S.0O0@ 9.25 10801040 one Decene cre Qecess 9.00@10.00 ..@.. @ 9.50@10.25 Rover een 
R} Me ae ee se Cree ee 7.75@ 8.265 eT A eee eer) ey Lee FP .@.. @ sec c@sders y Oe ee ee 
4] ED— ‘ 
= 2 DPA . ii chs ba eee EON ees ei Ve 31.00 @32.00 32.00 @33.00 er Perry: Tire, Fee ee Pe 40.00 @ 41.00 41.50 @ 42.00 39.50 @ 40.00 asses @37.50 © dan Dinces 
on vinter co ee PEE a? ae err 30.75 @31.75 0 cune GE pitess 28.00 @30.00 32.00 @33,00 ovace Be cons yer eee o vcore @ o ugee «eee» @40.00 Tres JT ve o bacg Ot acce 
aed Re AY ee eee 31.00 @32.00 sat cc chae ‘soe OE e dene 32.00 @33.00 erry FETey 43.00@44.00 42.00 @ 43.00 «ees + @40.50 Secs Qeoces 40.00 @ 43.00 
Stor 
ri. 1 middlings (brown shorts)......... 37.00 @ 38.00 31.00 @32.00 31.00 @ 32.00 ree Jeter eet Leer s 40.00 @ 41.00 42.00 @ 43.00 41.00 @ 46.00 @37.50 50.00 @55.00 
Re Imiddlings CErAP GROSH) sv... sieves isa. 49.50@50.50 45.00 @ 46.00 34.00 @ 35.00 + +++ + @37.00 b-weg oO wp ccc 53.00 @54.00 62.00@53.00 47.00 @50.00 + @47.6 Tren Pr Te 
1D +005 son 5s tgnee hsb ties Oe bint 6 dude oe ke 56.00 @58.00 + see» @55.00 ee ae etoe c@P tenes SBepece 64.00 @65.00 70.00@72.00 «ses» @70.00 -» » @67.50 eer, eee 
- Family patent (49's) Straight (49’s) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle oo Meuse ob eee ee be dete .80 $10.00 @11.25 $9.50@10.50 TTT. Pere $$11.50 @11.85 t$10.50@10.90 
San Francisco ade situe s oes 10.50@11.00 9.75 @10.00 410.75 @11.00 $11.00 @11.50 $10.75 @11.00 


“Includes near-by straights. ftNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. {Cotton 98's. 
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PLAN EMERGENCY DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


Millers’ National Federation Creates Special Committee of 25 to Handle Ocean Rates Problem and 
Kindred Matters— President A. L. Goetzmann Drafted to Give Full Time to Work 
for a Year if Necessary—Mass Convention of Millers Discussed at Chi- 
cago Meeting, With Washington Suggested as Best Location 


Curcaco, Irt., Oct. 16.—Not in many 
years has a meeting of millers displayed 
such fine fighting spirit as that in evi- 
dence at the semiannual meeting of dele- 
gates and directors of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation here Friday. Taking 
its key from the report of the export 
trade committee proposing the organiza- 
tion of a millers’ emergency defense com- 
mittee, the gathering resolved itself into 
a board of strategy for consideration of 
plans to enlist the trade body in a fight 
against ocean freight rates discrimina- 
tion and other adverse influences affect- 
ing the foreign trade in American flour. 
While other business of more or less 
routine character was transacted, prac- 
tically the entire interest centered about 
the problem of preserving the export 
trade and how best to support the effort 
to be undertaken by the great general 
committee, of which A. L. Goetzmann 
was chosen chairman. 

On this page is printed the resolution, 
or recommendation of plan of action, 
presented by the export committee 
through its chairman, B. J. Rothwell. 
This plan had been developed at an all- 
day session of Mr. Rothwell’s committee 
and a number of other millers of promi- 
nence Thursday, and when it was pre- 
sented to the meeting of delegates it re- 
ceived instant and enthusiastic approval. 
Coupled with the adoption of the work- 
ing plan was a rising vote of thanks and 
approval of the work already done by the 
export trade committee, and an expres- 
sion of the desire of the meeting that the 
export committee be made the nucleus 
of the larger committee of 25 which is 
hereafter to have supervision of the 

ht. 
"he originally adopted the plan con- 
templated the continuation, over his pro- 
test, of Mr. Rothwell as general chair- 
man of the emergency defense commit- 
tee, but later in the day it was developed 
that some one should be drafted from the 
trade ranks who should give his whole 
time and effort to the committee’s serv- 
ice. In this connection the possible 
availability of Mr. Goetzmann was men- 
tioned, and a special committee which 
presented the matter to him reported 
that it had drafted him for service for 
a period of not to exceed one year to give 
his entire time to the work as chairman 
of the general committee. Shortly after- 
wards, at a meeting of the committee 
itself, he announced the appointment of 
district vice chairmen as follows: B, J. 
Rothwell, Boston; James F. Bell, Min- 
neapolis; W. L. Sparks, Terre Haute, 
Ind; L, E. Moses, Kansas City. 


THE MEETING IN DETAIL 


Following the call to order and the 
routine matter of roll call, the first order 
of business was the presentation of re- 
ports of the president and secretary, 
which are printed in full elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Various other committee reports were 
presented and accepted. 


EXPORT TRADE COMMITTEE 


In calling for the report of this com- 
mittee, Mr. Goetzmann said: 

“We now come, gentlemen, to what 
seems to be the most important matter 
that is to come before this meeting to- 
day, and that is the report of the com- 
mittee on export trade. I happen pos- 
sibly to be a little closer to the activities 
of this committee than the average run 
of you, and I want to say that this com- 
mittee has done a wonderful amount of 
work, and every member of it. and par- 
ticularly its chairman, Mr. Bernard J. 
Rothwell, of Boston, deserves the best 
thanks that the Federation and the entire 
milling industry can give to him and to 
them for the very wonderful work they 
have done. We will now, if you please, 
listen to the report of Mr. Rothwell on 
the activities of his committee.” 

In replying, Mr. Rothwell said: “Your 
committee will await any recommenda- 








tion of what it has tried to do until there 
are some tangible results, for, to sum it 
all up, after a great deal of hard work, 
which will be detailed to you here, the 
results up to the moment are nil and, 
after all, it is results that count.” 

Mr. Rothwell then read his report, 
published in full elsewhere in this issue. 

Supplementing his written report, Mr. 
Rothwell told of the presentation to Mr. 
Tumulty, secretary to President Wilson, 
of the millers’ complaint against ocean 
rate discrimination by a committee com- 
posed of himself and Frank Kell, of 
Texas. So far, he stated, he had had no 
reply from Mr. Tumulty, but had been 
unofficially told that the millers’ brief 
to the President had merely been re- 
ferred to the United States Shipping 
Board. 

Mr. Rothwell also told of the activity 
of himself and Mr. Kell in presenting 
the millers’ cause to the board of direc- 
tors of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, leading to the adoption of 


the resolution by that body supporting 
the millers’ contention. This resolution 
has already been printed in The North- 
western Miller. 

Mr. Rothwell then presented the plan 
of action decided upon at the meeting of 
the export committee the day previous. 
The presentation of this report was the 
signal for enthusiastic approval by the 
millers present, and a number of them 
seconded the committee’s report in en- 
thusiastic speeches. 

Mr. Moses claimed the privilege of 
being first to second the proposal. He 
said he believed the emergency required 
the broadest possible action. He thought 
securing the help of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce a_é splendid 
achievement, and congratulated Mr. 
Rothwell and Mr. Kell upon both this 
accomplishment and upon their having 
presented the complaint to President 
Wilson. 

Mr. Evans said that the problem to be 
solved was one of the first magnitude. 








PLAN FOR THE MILLERS’ EMERGENCY 
| DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


Text of the recommendation made by the Federation’s export trade com- 
mittee at the Chicago meeting last Friday, and adopted by the Fed- 
eration, regarding the creation of an emergency defense committee, 
and also the personnel of that committee as fixed at the meeting: 


In view of the fact that the American flour milling industry is threat- 
ened with the loss of its entire export trade as a result of discriminatory 
treatment by the United States Shipping Board and other unjust condi- 
tions, the export committee recommends that there be appointed a Millers’ 
Emergency Defense Committee of twenty-five members representative of 
the several milling districts, which committee shall assume full supervision 
of the effort to secure revision of the present ocean freight rates discrimi- 
nating against flour. 

That this committee be instructed to: 

(1) Appeal to the flour milling industry for a special fund of one 
quarter of a million dollars, to be used in prosecuting the fight for justice 
for the products of American flour mills. 

(2) Organize the entire trade body into a fighting force by enlisting 
the aid of every miller in the cause upon which the future existence of 
American flour milling depends. 

(3) Initiate and prosecute to the uttermost further appeals to the 
United States Shipping Board for a revision in its rate schedule, and at 
the same time secure such further hearings from steamship conferences 
and steamship companies as will serve to bring to their attention the de- 
structive force inherent in the present relationship between ocean rates on 
wheat and on flour. 

(4) Bring to the attention of wheat growers, stock and dairy cattle 
interests, the grain trade, labor, bankers, carriers and the public generally 
the economic unsoundness of the policy of exporting raw materials instead 
of the manufactured products, and any other factors vitally affecting the 
legitimate prosperity of the various interests involved. 

(5) Organize a vigorous campaign of education among members of 
Congress to the end that, if justice be not secured through the Shipping 
Board, Congress itself may be brought to act to preserve from destruction 
our export flour trade. 

(6) Consider such other matters and take such other action as it may 
deem advisable for the preservation of the American flour trade. 


Personnel of the Committee 


Chairman: A. L. Goetzmann, La Crosse, Wis. Vice chairmen: James 
F. Bell, Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; W. L. Sparks, Sparks Milling 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind; L. E. Moses, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; 
= J. Rothwell, Bay State Milling Co. and Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., 

oston. 

A. C. Loring, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; H. S. Helm, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; W. L. Harvey, International Milling 
Co., New Prague, Minn; Walter Stern, Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Mil- 
waukee; Frank Kell, Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas. 

H. K. Schafer, Maney Milling Co., Omaha; Charles L. Roos, Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas; C. M. Hardenbergh, Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City; Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co; H. E. Johnson, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver. 

E. C. Andrews, Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis; G. A. Breaux, Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Louisville; Carl W. Sims, Sims Milling Co., Frankfort, Ind; 
T. S. Blish, Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind; H. G, Spear, Mid-West Flour 
Mills Co., Columbus. 

J. R. Short, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill- 
ing Co., Lockport, N. Y; B. A. Eckhart, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago; C. H. Cochran, Washburn-Crosby Co., Buffalo; S. B. McNear, Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco; O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 
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He believed magnificent work had al- 
ready been done, but thought the main 
object was first to unite the millers in a 
realization of the situation which faces 
them. “We have got,” he said, “to batter 
down some doors. It won’t do to sit 
still and pass resolutions asking that 
things be done, but we must get into the 
fight and take a crowbar or hammer to 
batter down some doors. The creation of 
this committee, with its broad powers of 
action, will enable us to do this.” 

Mr. Sparks said that he did not believe 
millers realize the situation in which they 
stand. He suggested that the milling in- 
dustry had been sliding along on a rather 
agreeable basis, but that that period had 
come to anend. He believed that, unless 
reforms could be accomplished at once, 
the export flour trade would be whol!y 
destroyed. He felt, however, that most 
millers did not properly appreciate this, 
and that it would take vigorous work ‘0 
stir the industry as a whole to the nece 
sary activity. 

Mr. Breaux cordially indorsed the 
committee’s plan. He thought it had 
“the essence of a dynamo” in it. He 
suggested, however, that there were 
many causes other than ocean rates dif- 
ferentials adversely affecting the export 
flour trade, and inquired of Mr. Rothwell 
if this were not true. 

Mr. Rothwell admitted that it was, and 
spoke particularly of the present adverse 
effect of Canadian flour competition in 
American markets. 

Mr. Craft said that he realized that 
equalization of ocean freight rates would 
not in itself restore the export flour 
trade. He believed, however, equalization 
of those rates was the first job to be 
undertaken. He insisted that the effort 
would require the energy of every miller 
in the country, and he believed the com- 
mittee would secure this. 

(Continued on page 321.) 


AUSTRALIAN CROP GOOD 


Conditions Generally Favorable, with Outlook 
for Next to Largest Harvest 
on Record 





AveLaine, So. Avust., Sept. 6.—Agri- 
culturally the conditions throughout Aus 
tralia continue most satisfactory, and 
the prospects generally could not be much 
brighter. The farmers in South Australia 
are particularly happy, and present in- 
dications warrant the prediction that, 
granted a favorable finish to the season, 
the harvest will be next to the largest on 
record. The wheat plants have stooled 
well, and are remarkably healthy and 
vigorous. 

A minimum of 30,000,000 bus is looked 
for, and storage arrangements are on 
the basis of a considerably larger yicld. 
New South Wales is talking of 40,000,)00 
bus, which is a wonderful change from 
the drouth conditions of a few months 
ago, and the total failure of last year’s 
harvest. 

The total area under wheat in the four 
principal grain growing states of the 
commonwealth this year is 11,627,241 
acres, Only on one occasion previously 
has there been a larger area devoted to 
wheat. That was in 1915-16, when the 
aggregate area sown to this cereal was 
12,484,512 acres. The state’s figures for 
the current and the immediately pre- 





ceding seasons, as well as 1915-16, are as 
follows: P Acres mn 

1919-20 1918-19 1915-16 
Victoria ...... 3,000,000 2,214,490 3,679,971 


3,¢ 
New S. Wales. 4,000,000 2,410,530 4,180, 19 
S. Australia .. 2,627,241 2,444,437 2,739.21 
W. Australia.. 2,000,000 1,145,408 1 

For some time a crop of from 120, 
000,000 to 130,000,000 bus for the whole 
of Australia has been spoken of, but, 
in view of the ideal conditions which are 
being experienced practically every- 
where, there is a strong feeling in re- 
liable quarters that that aggregate will 
be exceeded. Cuartes J. Matruews. 
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New Zealand—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of New Zealand, by crop 

years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
1919-20.... 4,100 an 5,575 aes 
1918-19.... 6,568 415 6,885 711 
1917-18.... 6,808 368 «= 4,943 569 
1916-17.... 6,051 274 5,371 738 
1915-16.... 7,332 351 7,653 820 
1914-16.... 6,854 284 11,436 597 
1918-14.... 6,559 312 15,206 1,234 
1912-13,... 6,343 222 4 4©614,013 1,421 
1911-12.... 8,000 278 10,438 1,296 
1910-11.... 8,535 478 10,412 950 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD DECLINES 
CREDIT RELIEF ASKED BY FARMERS 


\ 
\\ 


Wasuinocton, D. C., Oct. 16.—Char- 
erizing the recent break in the farm- 
> markets as the “inevitable and un- 
yidable 


consequence of the economic 
ingements occasioned by the World 
r,” the Federal Reserve Board today 


lined to take emergency steps to re- 


the situation as urged by the con- 
nce of agricultural interests which 
een in session here this week. 
reaching its decision that it is pow- 
to do more than it has already done 
ovide farm credits, the board has 
the backing of Secretary of the 
ury Houston, former Secretary of 
ulture, who forecast the action of 
ward at a conference with represen- 
es of the farm conference held last 
nesday. 
pressure for farm credit relief has 
rht the curious alliance of the south- 
otton farmers and the wheat and 
srowers of the West, who stand 
ler to shoulder in the effort to ob- 
governmental assistance in tiding 
over the difficulties presented 
h the falling market for cotton, 
ind other perishables. 
ile the cotton growers made a drive 
e Treasury for a reinstitution of 
ir Finance Corporation to finance 
n purchases of cotton, the western 
rs confined their recommendations 
er rediscounts on farm credits and 
mal facilities for carrying the ag- 
ral community over what was rep- 
ed as a serious crisis. Both the 
rn and western farmers united in 
ting that, unless the government 
‘tion to relieve the situation, there 
be a great reduction in the crop 
e generally throughout the country 
ear. ° : 
farm conference, in its report 
public here Wednesday, charged 
the Federal Reserve Board was in 
ponsible for the falling market 
h its public announcement of prices 
m products, which reacted disas- 
on the produce markets. 
uur judgment it is wrong, as a 
of policy, artificially to press 
e prices of commodities, and it is 
lly wrong to begin with the raw 
for such a programme in- 
forces upon the producer the 
burden of reconstruction and 
tment,” the report stated. 
condition of agriculture is now 
te The condition of mind of 
population is ominous. Produc- 
crops have come to feel that the 
the government is against them. 
te of mind can only be changed 
nk and fair attitude on the part 
in authority—the test of which 
nly their acts. 
committee feels that the officials 
lreasury department and of the 
Reserve System have exceeded 
thority when they publicly an- 
opinions as to prices of farm 
which have resulted in disas- 
ce declines. 
committee is of the opinion that 
tions of these institutions as ex- 
in the law are to discharge the 
uposed on them by the law and 
the law, regardless of what ef- 
may or may not have upon the 
of the country and the prices 
ities. We believe that the rate 
sunt should be determined, first by 
icter of the paper offered for 
ind secondly by the aggregate 
of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
| that the rate should not be used 
pon to deflate prices or discour- 
per loans and commercial trans- 


lities, 


therefore insist that the Federal 
e officers and officers of the Treas- 
rtment shall discontinue and de- 
m issuing statements as to their 
as to prices, and their attitude 
the trend of commercial events. 
rge that the rate of discount for 
erly marketing of the agricultural 
cts of this country shall be made as 
sound business will justify, that 
te on a fixed or a certain class of 
shall be uniform, and such rate 


‘ not be graduated or progressed on 


account of the amount of such paper dis- 
counted by a particular bank. We fur- 
ther urge that this rate shall not be 
changed during the period of the mar- 
keting of the crop then being moved, and 
that paper accepted by a member bank 
and offered for rediscount shall be ac- 


A. L, 


National Federation, 


President of the Millers’ 


the work of the Millers’ 


cepted and rediscounted at this rate dur- 
ing the period of the crop movement.” 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion contributing to the drive on the 
Treasury for additional credits, in a state- 
ment declared that “the world is short 
of wheat, the United States is oversold, 
and prices must certainly go higher. 

“The present low prices in the grain 
markets are the result ‘of bear propa- 
ganda by traders who sold heavily in for- 
eign markets several months ago when 
prices were high, and are now endeavor- 
ing to fill these orders at a low figure,” 
the statement asserted. 

“Already more than 125,000,000 bus of 


our wheat has cleared for foreign ports, ° 


and the most optimistic figures have nev- 
er indicated a total exportable surplus to 
exceed 200,000,000 bus. In other words, 
much more than half of the wheat we can 





spare for export has already gone out of 
the country, and it is reliably reported 
around the Chicago wheat pit that trad- 
ers have on hand today foreign contracts 
for at least 50,000,000 bus more than our 
total remaining exportable surplus. 

“The feeling prevails that traders, par- 
ticularly one of the large packing inter- 
ests, are in an extremely delicate posi- 
tion, and once the market turns upward 
must make a wild scramble to get enough 
grain to cover their foreign contracts. 

“There is absolutely no justification for 


Goetzmann 


who will give his full time to directing 


Emergency Defense Committee 


the present low grain prices, and if nat- 
ural forces are allowed to prevail the 
price of wheat must rebound strongly in 
the near future. 

“We must look the facts in the face, 
and realize that there is no wheat sur- 
plus today. On the contrary, there is a 
real world shortage, and those who have 
studied the situation closely freely pre- 
dict $3 to $3.50 wheat before another 
crop is harvested. 

“European wheat yields all dropped 
materially below their earlier estimates, 
and the final crop figures show only 20,- 
000,000 bus more than last year’s crop, 
while the combined wheat and rye crops 
show a total even less than last year’s 
crop, or probably the smallest crop on 
record in recent decades. The wheat 
crops of the northern hemisphere, exclu- 
sive of Indiana, which is no longer an in- 
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ternational factor, are more than 100,- 
000,000 bus under a year ago. 

“The crop of the United States is 190,- 
000,000 bus under a year ago, and the 
combined crop of the United States and 
Canada is 120,000,000 under that of a 
year ago. The world’s visible supply of 
wheat is 200,000,000 bus short of a year 
ago. 

“We do not intend to call an organized 
strike to withhold grain from the mar- 
ket to force the price to regain its true 
level, but we do feel that every farmer 
should know the facts as to the available 
supply and probable demand; and if, on 
the strength of these facts, it seems good 
business to hold, he should be granted 
the necessary credit to do so. We do 
not believe the general consuming pub- 
lic desires to see the farmer accept the 
present ruinous prices offered, particu- 
larly when the margins made go into the 
pockets of the speculator rather than to 
the man who buys the bread.” 

JoHN J. Marrinan. 





DEATH OF LUDWIG DEETJEN 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 16.—Ludwig 
Deetjen, for many years a well-known 
figure in the milling world, died suddenly 
on Oct. 6, on board the steamer Susque- 
hanna, while on his way to Germany for 
medical treatment. 

For many years Mr. Deetjen operated 
the Freeman mill at Duluth, Minn., and 
later the Daisy mill at Milwaukee, sub- 
sequently coming east and purchasing a 
mill at Manheim, Pa., which he operated 
for several years. Owing to failing health 
he turned over the operation of this plant 
in 1915 to his son, William, who con- 
ducted it until he entered the American 
air service in France, where he lost his 
life. The death of his son had a serious 
effect upon the health of Mr. Deetjen. 

There was no man in the milling busi- 
ness more highly regarded than Ludwig 
Deetjen. His genial nature and sterling 
integrity made him beloved by all with 
whom he came in contact. 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 








STATE EXPERIMENTAL MILL 
Construction work on the State Ex- 
perimental Flour Mill at Thirty-fourth 
Street and Hiawatha Avenue, Minneapo- 
lis, has been completed, but the machinery 
will not be installed until the legislature 
provides the necessary funds. The legis- 
lature at its last session appropriated 
$35,000 to build and equip a 100-bbl mill, 
but the increase in the cost of labor and 
material has been so great that this 
amount covered only the construction of 
the plant and the purchase of the land. 
It is expected that the legislature at the 
next session early in 1921 will appropri- 
ate a sum Sufficient fully to equip this 
plant and laboratory, which is to be op- 

erated in connection with the mill. 





CANADIAN WHEAT AT DULUTH 

DututH, Minn., Oct. 18.—A_ heavy 
movement of Canadian wheat is under 
way to this market for reshipment to 
mills at Minneapolis and points in south- 
ern Minnesota. To date several million 
bushels have arrived both by water and 
by rail, and been transferred to destina- 
tion as quickly as cars were available. 
The traffic has now reached a stage where 


_the roads handling it have been forced to 


place embargoes on the movement in or- 
der to clean up the congested situation. 
There are said to be 800 cars or more 
held at entry points at the boundary line 
or in transit to this market. It is also 
intimated that a movement of Canadian 
flaxseed may be looked for before the 
closing of navigation. 
F. G. Cartson. 





ONTARIO MILL BURNED 

Toronto, Ont., Oct. 16.—The cereal 
mill and elevator at Tillsonburg, Ont., 
owned by the Canadian Cereal & Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., burned on Oct. 3. It is 
understood that the flour mill escaped 
damage. The fire started in the mill 
building, and spread to the elevator. The 
loss is estimated at about $500,000, and is 
partly covered by insurance. The mill 
was overhauled about a year and a half 
ago, and modern machinery to the value 
of $100,000 was installed. The daily ca- 
pacity was 500 bbls oatmeal and 270 bbls 
corn meal. 
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SHIPPING BOARD OFFICIAL PREDICTS: 
- . CHANGE IN OCEAN RATE ON FLOUR 


. Wasuinoton,,D. .C., Oct. 16.—Modi- 
fication of the present ocean rate dif- 
ferential between wheat and flour to 

eet the recommendations of the 

illers’ National Federation was. pre- 
dicted here today by a high official of the 
Shipping Board. It is expected that the 
hosra will make an announcement on the 
subject within the next few days. 

Joun J. Marrinan, 


Britain Declines All Flour Offers 

Lonvon, Ene., Oct. 16.—(Special Ca- 
blg)—The Royal Commission has recent- 
ly declined all flour offers, claiming that 
wheat is below flour parity. This is ow- 
ing to heavy freight discrimination 
against flour, which, unless remedied 
promptly, will seriously affect the volume 


of flour imports. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 


BRITISH IMPORT TERMS 


New Regulations Govern Sales of Imported 
Flour—Price Differential Fixed Ac- 
cording to Quality 

Lonpon, Ena., Sept. 29.—The flour im- 
porters of the United . have this 
week been notified by the Royal Commis- 
sion on Wheat Supplies that from Oct. 
18 imported flour will be sold according 
to quality and at differential prices. The 
qualities have been classified and the 
prices fixed by the Wheat Commission, 
which prices were cabled to The North- 
western Miller and published in the issue 
of this date. 

The several classes of flour under this 
new scheme are labeled A, B, C, D, and 
E. Class A will consist of Manitoba 
standard straights, spring straights and 
hard winter straights, and will be sold by 
the distributing agents at 90s 6d per 
280 Ibs. 

Class B will consist of Australian 
straights, and will be sold at 86s 3d per 
280 Ibs. 

Class C will consist of soft winter 
straights and Pacific straights, and will 
be sold at 85s 3d per 280 Ibs. 

Class D will consist of first spring 
clears and first hard winter clears, and 
will be sold at 83s 9d per 280 Ibs. 

Class E will consist of all grades of 
durum flour, soft winter clears and Chi- 
nese flour, and will be sold at 79s 3d per 
280 Ibs. 

In no case will it be possible to select 
qualities, but the distributing agent will 
have to be content with whatever flour is 
allocated to him, and accept it as it 
stands or return it. 

For some time past the distributing 
agents have been discontented with the 
amount of brokerage allowed them by 
the government. When control first came 
into force they were obtaining Is per 
sack commission, but in 1918 this only 
amounted to 9d, and up to recently, al- 
t an alteration was made in price 
no ge was made in the commission, 
but.a further 3d was conceded on the 
first 503000 sacks sold per annum, a 
month or two ago. Under the new ar- 
rangement the agents will be in receipt 
of ; 3d per oa for the first 50,000 
sacks sold per annum, and after that 
ony, Is per 280 lbs. 

lthough the government agents will 
remain under strict control, the factors, 
to whom the government distributing 
—_ sell; will be free to sell to the 
bakers at whatever price they please 
from Oct. 18. It has, however, been sug- 
sted by the London Flour Trade Asso- 
ciation that they should charge a uniform 
price—in fact, a fixed price, with dis- 
counts for cash within seven, 14 and 21 
days of 3d, 2d and 1d pound sterling, 
and net’ in 28 days. The uniform price 
advocated is 2s 6d per 280 oe ow 
-the flour distributors’ price, ing 
of flour under Class A 98s per 
dbs, and the other qualities propor- 
tionately “higher. 

These latest proposals for selling have 
been well received by the trade, and 
many have expressed the opinion that 
they are the sanest and most business- 
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more than a glimmer of hope thatthe 
door to free trading will soon be opened 
wide, with all bars and fetters removed. 
It is a great step to have got back to sell- 
ing on quality once again, and although 
as yet there can be little picking and 
choosing, at least the baker will know 
that what he pays for he will obtain. 
The quality of G.R. flour is being im- 
proved weekly, with a further lower ex- 
traction coming into force next week. 
The price to the baker is 86s per sack of 
280 lbs, and the discounts are the same 
as on imported flour, i.e., 3d, etc., in 
the pound sterling for cash in seven days, 


etc. 
Cc. F. G. Rarxes. 





FARMERS’ MARKETING ASSOCIATION 

The Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Iowa has organized the Iowa 
Farmers’ Marketing Association, This 
organization will engage in the whole- 
sale marketing of grain for the farmers’ 
companies of Iowa. It expects to pur- 
chase memberships on various grain ex- 
changes and, where necessary, operate 
terminal elevators. It will also function 
as a wholesale purchasing company for 
the different farmers’ companies, buying 
millfeed, flour, coal, lumber and other 
commodities used on the farm. 

The secretary’s office is at Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, and officers are as follows: S. J. 
Cottington, Stanhope, president; C. H. 
Nelson, Garner, vice president; Frank M. 
Myers, Fort Dodge, secretary, and E, A. 
Hicks, Geneva, treasurer. 

The authorized capital stock of the as- 
sociation will be $1,000,000, and the par 
value of shares $500 each. Enough capi- 
tal is to be raised at once to begin opera- 
tions. 


HOLLAND FLOUR MARKET 


Dullness Prevails Owing to Heavy Arrivals— 
British Royal Commission Still 
Declines to Buy 


Lonpon, Ene. Oct. 19,—(Special 
Cable)—Holland markets remain dull, 
owing to heavy arrivals from mills. Quo- 
tations, in guilders, are: American spring 
patents 46, clears 40, low grades 34; 
Manitoba patents 43.50, clears 39; Kan- 
sas patents 44, straights 41. 

No flour business passing in the United 
Kingdom. The Royal Commission still 
refuses to buy. 

The expected coal strike began on Sat- 
urday. F. G. Rarxes. 








SUGAR DEALERS OFFERED RELIEF 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 16.—Partial relief 
to grocers and wholesale sugar dealers in 
Boston and New England, who purchased 
sugar from the American Sugar Refining 
Co. at 22%c lb during the summer 
months, and whose contracts remain un- 
filled, was offered Oct. 13 by the refining 
company in a letter sent out to all its 
customers. The offer permits delayed 
shipments and payment by part cash and 
part trade acceptances. 

The cash payment to be made must be 
equal to the f.o.b. refinery price in force 
at the opening of the day of the ship- 
ment, and the balance may be paid in 
trade acceptances bearing interest at 6 
per cent per annum and payable in four 
installments: ie., 25 per cent in three 
months, 25 per cent in six months, 25 
per cent in nine months, and the other 
25 per cent in one year. In this way 
the customers who are snowed under with 
their high priced contracts may obtain 
the “— by merely paying cash within 
seven days of delivery at the prevailing 
price on the day of shipment and the 

alance in acceptances, which makes it 
easier for the customer who is compelled 
to stick to his contract. In the case of 
customers to whom delivery is ordinarily 
made-on a cash basis, part cash payment 
is.to be made as usual upon the delivery 
of the sugar instead of within seven days 
after its arrival. 

These terms are not to apply to any 
new sales of refined sugar, nor to in- 
voices messing date prior to Oct. 14, 1920, 
and unless this offer is accepted all of 


the terms of the contracts as entered into 
will remain in full force and effect. The 


offer is. made-subject to withdrawal. as_. 


to any customér without further notice. 
Boston grocers who still have. unfilled 
tracts with the. American Sugar Re- 
‘fining €o, for sugar at 221,¢ lb.all seem 
agreed that the offer was a good one, 
and that it would enable them to witb- 
draw their sugar and get it on the mar- 
ket. Louis W. DePass. 





FEED AND LIVESTOCK PRICES 

_Inpranapouis, Inp., Oct. 16.—The rela- 
tionship between market prices of feed 
and live stock is rapidly tegen | to 
normal, it was announced today by E. G 
Proulx, state chemist at Purdue Univer- 
sity’s agricultural experiment station, 
who has been investigating conditions. 
Feed prices have decreased from 10 to 
40 per cent in Indiana in the last few 
months, 

Quotations on cottonseed meal, which 
is used extensively in this state, show a 
big decline. A high grade of the prod- 
uct, which contains 43 per cent protein 


and which was sold in Indiana last No-. 


vember in car lots for $83.65 ton, now is 
quoted at $54.60, while low grade cotton- 
seed meal, containing 36 per cent pro- 
tein, is quoted at $49.60. 

The state chemist, on the basis of ex- 
isting prices, is advising farmers to buy 
the high grade cottonseed meal in pref- 
erence to the lower grade, asserting that, 
from the standpoint of results, it is the 
cheaper of the two. 

° Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





MR, WILCOX MAKES A CHANGE 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 19.—(Special 
Telegram)—Announcement is made of 
the resignation of J. B. M. Wilcox as 
manager of the Seaboard Milling Co., 
Kansas City, to accept a position as gen- 


eral manager of the Guthrie (Okla.) Mill - 


& Elevator Co. Mr. Wilcox will assume 
his new duties Nov. 1. 
R. E. Srerurne. 





CUBA’S FINANCIAL CRISIS 


United States Requested to Give Aid in Solv- 
ing Difficulties That Have Resulted 
in a Moratorium 
New York, N, Y., Oct. 16.—Cuba has 
appealed to the American government 





for held in its present financial difficul- , 


ties, which have been developing in that 
island for the past six or eight months. 
The situation was brought rapidly to a 
climax through either the inability or the 
unwillingness of some merchants there to 
take care of large shipments of rice and 
other provisions, and the wild extrava- 
gance of the people resulting from the 
extremely high prices for sugar caused 
by the war. 

A special cable to the New York Times, 
dated Oct. 14, stated that, following a 
meeting between bankers and merchants, 
a committee of six was named to take up 
the financial problems which brought on 
the moratorium for 50 days. The chief 
object is to devise a way of meeting pay- 
rolls. On the basis of sound security a 
method of certifying withdrawals from 
banks for the purpose is expected. 

It is feared that shipping will suffer 
severely unless cash is found for paying 
off the stevedores, as well as purchases 
of supplies from ship chandlers for the 
crews. 

At a conference of the international, 
national and Spanish banks with Presi- 
dent Menocal and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on the present problems, it was 
proposed that banks be allowed to issue 
sugar certificates which would be ex- 
changeable at banks after the sugar had 
been deposited with the government, and 
that the government guarantee that ap- 
proved checks would be paid by funds 
held in banking houses. 

New York banks and bankers who are 
greatly concerned over the situation 
came to the rescue during last week by 
shipping to Cuba between $8,000,000 and 
$10,000,000, and it is expected that more 
will follow. 

The moratorium practically protects 
the banks, and nothing serious in the way 
of a run on them can develop, as its pro- 
visions call for payments only up to 10 
‘per cent on regular accounts and 12 per 
cent on savings accounts. 

On several occasions during the past 
three months it has been pointed out by 
The Northwestern Miller that general 
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conditions in the island of Cuba were not 
good, and they have during this-tim: 

n growing steadily worse. It will, of 
course, be unnecessary, to advise millers 
to keep out of this trouble antil th. 
financial situation very greatly improves, 
po even then to use the greatest care iy 
tie those through or to whom the 
sell, 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





Cuba Appeals for Assistance 

Wasuinorton, D. C., Oct. 16.—The gov- 
ernment of Cuba has appealed to Was))- 
ington for aid in the adjustment of i'; 
present financial difficulties. The me.- 
sage was referred by the State depar'- 
ment to the Commerce and Treasury d.- 
partments, and it was understood th. t 
officials of those government agenci ; 
were conferring with a view to determi. - 
ing what action, if any, to assist Cu!.. 
could be taken. 

President Menocal, of Cuba, has s, 
gested that American sugar refiners ¢ )- 
operate to fix a price for the comi)¢ 
sugar crops in Cuba. 

A cablegram received from Cons.\! 
General Harris, Habana, Cuba, stai:s 
that there is a moderate improvement 'n 
congested conditions at the port. Tweni,- 
three vessels are discharging their goo \s 
at the dock, 16 are discharging in | \e 
harbor, and 10 are waiting to unlo: (|. 
During the week 370,000 packages w: -c 
dispatched by the customs. Permissi.in 
has been granted for the discharge of 
lumber at Casa Blanca. 

Joun J. Marrinan 


MORE CONTROL UNLIKELY 


Canadian Government Not Believed to ‘te 
Seriously Considering a Return to 
Wheat Market Regulations 


Winnirec, Man., Oct. 16.—Canadiin 
press dispatches of the last fortnight or 
more have created an impression in ‘jie 
United States that this country is he..<- 
ing toward more control of the wheat 
market. Much, has been made of certiin 
meetings of farmers held at various 
points in the West for the purpose of 
agitating against falling prices, and sv ne 
public men, who have political ends to 
serve, have made a show of favorin» a 
return to control. Both of these fac! vrs 
have had sensational publicity, especi:|ly 
in the East, but nobody in Canada s«ri- 
ously believes that the government !ias 
any intention of interfering again \ ith 
the wheat market. The only thing | \at 
oe induce Ottawa to move in 
that direction would be gross maret 
manipulation, of which, so far, ther. is 
not the slightest sign. 

Notwithstanding anything press <is- 
patches may have to say, it is har lly 
likely the government of Canada wil! in- 
terfere to prevent wheat from gving 
down, since this is the very course the 
general public wishes the price to ‘ke. 
All the forces the government has a its 
command have been operating for s:ine 
time to force foodstuffs to more no! nal 
and reasonable levels, and an upwird 
movement would be more likely to © ro- 
voke interference than a decline. 

In this connection it must be ren -m- 
bered, too, that when the matter of | r- 
ther control was debated in Parliament 
some months ago, the government «ive 
the opposition a specific undertaking \ind 
pledge that whatever policy it should 
finally decide upon would be conti: ed 





for a year. In other words, there vs a 
definite promise that no such fiasc» as 
that of last year (when the. Win: ‘peg 
market was closed after eight day. of 


open trading) would be repeated. | «ter 

the government decided upon and an- 

nounced an open market, and oper the 

market is likely to remain, regardl: 

agitations by farmers who want inf :ted 

prices, or by politicians who want \ tes. 
A. H. Ban 





MR. THOLL IN NEW POSITION 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 19.—(S; cial 
Telegram)—Theodore B. Tholl, f 
years past sales manager for the } «ney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., has res’ -ned 
to accept a similar position with 
Weber Flour Corporation, Salina, \an- 
sas. He will assume his new duti:s 4s 
soon as he can be released at Oriaha, 
which probably will be about Nov. 1». 
R. E. Srerzixs. 
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improved demand for flour was re- 
d by some Minneapolis mills last 
One or two of the larger com- 
sold considerably more flour than 
made. Demand is general, coming 
both small and large buyers. Book- 
ncluded orders for 15,000 to 25,000 
all for 30 to 60 day shipment. 
eral small lots of clears were sold 
itish and continental importers. 
st mills report that shipping direc- 
on old orders are coming in very 


itiment pretty generally is to the 


that prices have dropped sufficient- 
the present and that, for the good 
country, stability is essential. The 
« throughout the rural districts in 
-orthwest is radical, Farmers are 
in their denouncement of the pow- 
at be over their allowing farm 
ts to fall below what is claimed to 
t of production level. It is feared 
ie millers that any further lower- 
.{ prices would simply mean a ma- 
reduction in the acreage sown to 
in the Northwest next spring. 
r prices for the week are 30@50c 
Top patents are quoted by Min- 
is mills at $11.50@12.25, standard 
$11.15@12.10, bakers patent $10.85 
45, in 98-lb cottons; first clear $8.50 
econd clear $6.75@7.50, in 140-lb 
icks, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


feed is somewhat stronger. Mills 
idvanced their quotations on bran 
since last Tuesday to the basis of 
‘3, Minneapolis. Jobbers, however, 
yting $31, and some claim to have 
ffered bran by city mills for Oc- 
hipment at $30.50. 
e is a fairly good inguiry, but not 
ye lots. Buyers are showing more 
in November-December shipment, 
paying little attention to offer- 
r October. Directions on feed for 
ite delivery are coming in very 
rransit and immediate bran and 
re neglected. Jobbers are of the 
that if buying for October does 
up, the present strength will 
d. Heavy feeds are dull and 
While track offerings of bran and 
ire light, most mills have track 
iddlings and red dog to offer, 
s the reason for these grades be- 
weak. A local mill is reported to 
fered a local jobber track red dog 
0 ton ° 
quote bran at $32@33 ton, stand- 
ddlings $31@32, flour middlings 
i, red dog $55, rye middlings $31 
lixed feed $36@43.50, in 100-lb 
o.b, Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


ut of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
t weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
mmparisons, as reported to The 
estern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

Tieviyy Ta 324,610 59 
aeeae . 355,760 65 

op ve ewes Ce 481,090 88 

S OO8 3 vassurenee 393,890 75 
8 660. 7 is¢4a5bu 289,355 56 


NEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


he 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
17 were in operation Oct. 19: 
on Milling Co.’s mill. 
r Milling Co.’s mill, 
‘western Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
d F mills, 

‘Sury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
neoln mills, 
ell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 


B, € 


Washburn-Crosby Co., 
(one-half), D and E mills, 
Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


A (one-half), 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pct. 
EEE 52 373,020 187,115 50 
So gh REL 52 373,020 266,420 71 
ty Pee 63 419,610 206,880 49 
RERUT Seve en 63 419,610 272,305 64 
*Week ending Oct. 16. tWeek ending 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Oct. 16, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) ;: 











1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis .. 3,778 4,758 7,102 3,354 
eo) ere 2,625 710 4,598 964 
TORRE oe sccse 6,403 5,468 11,700 4,318 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Oct. 16, 
1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis .. 22,037 25,966 35,836 20,865 
PAT 13,757 4,484 35,305 6,532 
Totals .ecese 35,794 30,450 71,141 27,397 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 











Duluth, on Oct. 16, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 2,967 5,531 15,390 458 

Duluth ........ 4,468 2,487 19,518 1,286 

co eee 7,485 8,018 34,908 1,744 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 
Cash wheat was strong and in brisk 
demand until Friday. Offerings in this 
market were lighter, and there was fairly 
brisk buying by local mills. Shippers 
and elevators took most of the medium 
and thin grades. Reports of export 
sales and the fact that President Wilson 
had asked for an investigation of the 
wheat market had a strengthening in- 
fluence. Since Saturday the market has 
had a downward tendency. Buying by 
local mills fell off, and with slack export 
demand, due mainly to the British strike 
situation, the market weakened and 
prices today are 3c lower than on Tués- 
day last. No. 1 dark closed at $2.14 
@2.18; No. 1 northern, $2.11@2.16. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Rye and barley were the strongest and 
most active grains the past week. Prices 
are 3@i7c higher than a week ago. Corn 
and oats were steady, but not so active. 
Rye was the strongest of all grains. 
There was a good demand from mills 
and shippers for the moderate offerings. 
Export sales also had a strengthening 
influence. No. 2 closed on Oct. 18 at 
$1.70@1.71. 

Barley was strong and in good demand 
most of the week. Offerings were light. 
Shippers were the principal buyers. 
Closing range, 74@95c. 

Corn offerings were moderate, but de- 
mand was quiet and prices barely steady. 
Closing prices Oct. 18: No. 3 yellow, 89 
@90c; No. 3 mixed, 88@89c. 

Oats were steady and fairly active. 
Elevators were the best buyers. No. 3 
white closed at 503%,@5114c; No. 4 white, 
483, @50%,c. 


OIL MEAL EASIER 


Oil meal is a little easier. Prices have 
been reduced about $1 the past week, and 
crushers are quoting $59@60 ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. Demand is very quiet. 
The extremely warm weather this fall 
and the recent drop in flour and mill- 
feed have caused buyers to go slow in 
their purchases. No general improve- 
ment is expected until the weather turns 


coldeg hi tections are slow’ in 
comi te i inphe, dite apparedtiy is not 
very anxious. to have oil meal delivered, 
With: business so = and is? holding 
off as long as possible. 

Nothing new to report on the export 
situation. Local mills received a few in- 
quiries and offers from the Continent, 
but bids were still a little out of line. 
Oil cake is reported quoted by tidewater 
mills at $55, New York. 


GRAIN HOLDINGS IN NORTHWEST 


Forty-eight million bushels of grain 
are held in 2,239 country elvators in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota and 
Montana, and an additional 500,000,000 
are still on the farms of these four states, 
according to figures compiled by Min- 
neapolis Commerce firms. This grain, 
valued at $500,000,000, is being held by 
the farmers for higher prices. The total 
crop of the four states on Sept. 1 was 
estimated at 754,000,000 bus, of which ap- 
proximately 116,000,000 have been mar- 
keted. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.40% ; 
three-day, $3.401,; 60-day, $3.36% 
Three-day guilders are quoted at 30 9-16. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


James A. Robb, of the Northland Mill- 
ing Co., Winnipeg, is in town today. 

W. O. Fehling, with Samuel Bell & 
Sons, Philadelphia, is calling on the trade 
in Minneapolis this week. 

The Phoenix Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
has moved its office from 112 Sixth Street 
Northeast to 608 Corn Exchange. 


The mill of the Blue Earth City 
(Minn.) Mill Co. is temporarily closed 
while new boilers are being installed. 


V. C. Douglas, Minneapolis representa- 
tive of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
left last evening for Winnipeg to call 
on his company’s connection there. 


Eric C. W. Arend, with M. Kosmack & 
Co., flour importers, Glasgow, Scotland, 
was in Minneapolis on Saturday. From 
here Mr. Arend went to Kansas City. 


J. J. Kelly, associated with the Weitz- 
man Flour Co., Chicago, stopped off in 
Minneapolis Wednesday and Thursday 
of last week on his way home from Win- 
nipeg. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, Minne- 
apolis, have placed an order with the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. for one No. 15 
and one No. 12% improved Kennedy 
wheat heater. 


Pat Curley, well known throughout the 
coal region of Pennsylvania, is now as- 
sociated with R. E. Williams, flour, Lan- 
caster, Pa. Mr. Curley’s headquarters 
are at Pottsville. 

A. F. Bemis, of Boston, president of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., and H. » 
Allen, manager of the new Brooklyn 


wASHBURN - 


ALN MEDAL 





_ 


(N. ¥.) plant:0? tlie comipa: arn eis he hl 
Ak £ 9 va Monday of this 

E. O. Wright, president Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., and A. 
Ernest Brecht, flour merchant of Phila- 
delphia and vice president of: the Wis- 
consin Milling Co., were in Minneapolis 
on Saturday. 


The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, has filed an amendment 
with the secretary of state authorizing 
it to increase its capital stock from $1,- 
500,000 to $3,000,000. No immediate in- 
crease in the capital is expected, how- 
ever. 


George Wollman, manager milling di- 
vision, Federal System of Bakeries of 
America, Inc., Minneapolis, has returned 
from an eastern trip. He is contempfat- 
ing a trip throughout the United States 
to visit the different bakeries of this 
concern. 


A public sale of all remaining assets 
of the United Flour Mills Co., consisting 
of several thousand dollars of accounts 
and bills receivable, bonds, office furni- 
ture, etc., was held Tuesday forenoon at 
the ‘Federal Building, Minneapolis, by 
the trustee in bankruptcy. 


The John Gund Co., La Crosse, Wis., 
which recently started in the mixed feed 
manufacturing business, has decided to 
increase the capacity of its plant and has 
awarded contract for the necessary equip- 
ment to C. A. Weaver, of Minneapolis, 
northwestern representative of Sprout, 
Waldron & Co 


Screenings have declined to such an 
extent that it is no longer profitable to 
ship western Canadian screenings to the 
Minneapolis market. Present prices 
would hardly pay the freight bill. One 
authority states that screenings that 
three months ago brought $30 ton at 
Minneapolis are now being burned by 
elevators in Canada, 


In the case of Charles Johnson against 
the Foley (Minn.) Milling & Elevator 
Co., the supreme court ruled that the sale 
of seed wheat with a warranty that the 
seed is of a particular variety renders 
seller liable if the buyer should suffer 
loss because of dependence on such war- 
ranty. Plaintiff is alleged to have pur- 
chased seed wheat supposed to be mar- 
quis. It produced a wheat of low qual- 
ity and yield, and he contended that be- 
cause of the poor seed he suffered a loss. 


For the annual dinner of the Traffic 
Club, Minneapolis, to be held at the 
Radisson Hotel, Thursday evening, Oct. 
21, the following speakers have been se- 
cured: Rev. J. E. Freeman, Mayor J. 
E. Meyers, Rev. Thomas E. Cullen, Min- 
neapolis, Mayor L. C. Hodgson, of St. 
Paul, A. G. Gulheim, of the car dis- 
tributing committee of the American As- 
sociation of Railways, Washington, and 
Samuel M. Felton, president Chicago 
Great Western Railway. About 375 res- 
ervations have been made. 


CROSBYS 


The Washburn-Crosb y Co. baseball team, which won the championship of the 


millers’ and bankers’ 


ivision of the Commercial League of Minneapolis. It 


played the winning teams of the other two divisions for the city championship, 
winning the first game, but losing the final one. 
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While the output of Kansas City mills 
this week was a little below that of last 
week, millers report a better inquiry 
from the trade, indicating that buyers are 
becoming interested. 

The strength in the wheat market at 
the close of the week, causing advances in 
mills’ quotations, did not result in the 
consummation of any larger volume of 
sales, as had been generally expected. 
This situation, no doubt, was due to the 
sudden and marked advance, throwing 
buyers into confusion as to what the mar- 
ket’s future course might be. In the 
event that stability or strength is shown 
next week, it seems quite probable that 
flour buying will be considerably im- 
proved. 

Another factor entering into the situa- 
tion is the outcome of the meeting of the 
Millers’ National Federation in Chicago, 
Friday, as regards ocean freight rates. 
Should it seem probable that from this 
meeting some plans will be devised for 
an equalization of the rates, a much 
brighter prospect will confront the trade 
and would, undoubtedly, have an effect 
upon domestic flour buyers. 

What flour purchases have been made 
this week were uniformly for small 
amounts, few orders of more than one 
car at a time being mentioned. This 
scattered buying is generally from the 
better class of trade, calling for mill 
brand and sacked flours. 

While clears and low grades are re- 
ported in somewhat better demand than 
last week, sales are still far smaller for 
these grades of flour than they were sev- 
eral weeks ago. Mills seemingly are un- 
willing to accept the low offers made by 
buyers, and purchasers are not sufficient- 
ly in need of the flour to cause them to 
meet the ideas of the millers. 

For the first time in several weeks, 
flour quotations have shown strength and 
are approximately 60c bbl higher than at 
last week’s closing figures. Hard winter 
short patent, cotton 98's, f.o.b. Kansas 
City, quoted at $11.35@11.50, is up 65 
@80c; straight grade advanced 55@75c, 
and is quoted at $10.30@10.75, and 95 
per cent, quoted at $10.60@10.80, shows 
an advance of 55c bbl. First clear is 
quoted at $9@9.50, second clear at $7.75 
@8, and low grade at $7.25@7.50. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in much better demand than 
last week, and prices are up about $2 ton. 
While some dealers report that the de- 
mand is largely from country buyers, 
who seem to have let their stocks become 
depleted, others say that very little busi- 
ness can be done at the advanced price, 
except with Kansas City short sellers. 
Brown shorts are practically out of the 
market, Bran is quoted at $28@30, which 
is $1@2 ton above last week. Brown 
shorts, quoted at $31@32, show a like in- 
crease, the same being true of gray 
shorts, which are quoted at $34@35. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 103,800 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
-y  .... SEPeErEeeT err 58,500 56 
EGE TOON cccccccccccsccce 62,500 60 
»: 2! BePererrrerrrerTr 83,300 89 
TWO Years AGO ....seseseee 68,300 83 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 91 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 


Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 448,170 265,119 59 
Last week ....... 448,170 289,554 64 
TOOF BHO .cccsccs 425,970 375,630 88 
Two years ago... 421,770 381,911 90 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 20,462 bbls this week, 8,700 last 
week, 1,916 a year ago and 14,709 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, three report 
domestic business good, 33 fair, and 51 
slow and quiet. 

DENIES FULL RATE ADVANCE 

In addition to denying the railroads of 
Kansas an advance in intrastate freight 
and passenger rates equal to those al- 
lowed on interstate business by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Kansas 
court of industrial relations in its recent 
decision declared that, through an error 
in the calculations upon which the ad- 
vance in interstate rates for the western 
zone, including all the states between 
Chicago and the Rocky Mountains, and 
from the Canadian line to the Gulf of 
Mexico, was granted, the roads in this 
territory have been allowed an excess 
profit of $192,835,696 over the 6 per cent 
as fixed by the law. 

In making its rate decision the court 
granted a 30 per cent increase in freight 
rates, excluding certain fuels and building 
materials, to extend for six months, dat- 
ing from Oct. 21. The court ordered that 
at the end of that time the rates shall 
return to the basis of Feb. 29, 1920, un- 
less the time is further extended. In 
addition, the court ordered the roads of 
the state to report their valuations on or 
before Feb. 1, in order that a definite 
and complete basis may be established 
upon which to fix rates. In the meantime, 
the roads will be compelled to make 
monthly reports to the court on their 
revenues and expenditures. 

The court, in discussing the alleged er- 
ror in the calculations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, says: 

“Tt clearly indicates a serious error has 
been made in the calculations upon which 
the rate increases in the western group 
were based. The error is of such magni- 
tude as to challenge attention, and brings 
up for consideration the question as to 
whether the basis used in this analysis is 
correct. It may be said here that the 
identical analysis applied to other groups 
shows a result within a fraction of a per 
cent of the rate increase ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

If Kansas succeeds in getting the case 
reopened before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which it will try to do, and 
proves its contention of the error which 
allowed the roads of the western zone 
the excess profit of $192,835,696, it will 
have the effect of lowering the freight 
rates in all the states comprising this 
zone from the 35 per cent increase which 
was granted to 24.3 per cent, which the 
Kansas court asserts to be the correct 
advance. The court’s reason for allow- 
ing a bigger increase than this on the 
Kansas intrastate freight rates is its de- 
nial of any increase in passenger rates, 
which fact had to be given consideration 
in arriving at the total income to be al- 
lowed the roads. 

It is understood that the railroads op- 
erating in Kansas will appeal to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to over- 
throw the decision of the Kansas court, 
on the ground that the state’s decision 
creates a discrimination between inter- 
state and intrastate commerce. 


NOTES 


Eugene T. Zirnheld, secretary and 
treasurer of the Zirnheld Flour Co., St. 
Louis, spent Tuesday in Kansas City. 


J. M. Chilton, federal grain supervisor 


at Kansas City, spent the last of the 
week at Wichita, Kansas, 

Charles Maxwell, manager of the 
Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills, called 
on the Kansas City trade this week. 

William F. Lange has been employed 
by the Crete (Neb.) Mills to install and 
operate a new laboratory for the com- 
pany. 

The Perryton Milling Co., Lakemp, 
Okla., recently organized, is contemplat- 
ing the erection of a flour mill at that 
place. 

J. E. Riley, sales manager of the Wil- 
liamson Milling Co., Clay Center, Kan- 
sas, called on the trade in Kansas City 
this week. 

Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales 
manager of the Hunter Milling Co., Well- 
ington, Kansas, visited in Kansas City 
last Wednesday, 

The Kansas City Price Current, official 
publication of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade for the past 25 years, will be dis- 
continued Nov. 1. 

W. G. Davisson, assistant sales man- 
ager of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, will leave Monday for an 
extended trip in Texas, 

Fred C. Aylsworth, secretary of the 
Denton-Kuhn Grain Co., won first prize 
in the golf tournament held by Kansas 
City Board of Trade members Oct. 12. 

The rate of interest to be charged on 
advances for the month of October by 
the Kansas City Board of Trade will be 
7 per cent, the same as for September. 

The Enterprise Mill & Grain Co., Chaf- 
fee, Mo., recently increased its capital 
stock to $40,000, and plans to build sev- 
eral wheat storage tanks in the near fu- 
ture. 

C. T. Bramblett, manager of the At- 
lanta, Ga., office of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, spent 
several days in the company’s office here 
this week. 

F. J. Landon, manager of the Kansas 
City office of the Opsal-Fleming Co., Min- 
neapolis, returned to Kansas City, Fri- 
day, from a brief visit to Minneapolis 
and Chicago. 

The Blaker Milling Co., Pleasanton, 
Kansas, is putting a new cement finish 
on its mill building and a new roof on 
the main building and the engine and 
boiler room. 

Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact for 
the Millers’ Exchange, who attended the 
meeting of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration in Chicago, Friday, will spend 
next week in New York. 

J. S. Criswell, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Graham (Texas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., attended the recent 
meeting of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association in Minneapolis. 

C. G. Sohlberg, president of the Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., spent 
Thursday in Kansas City on his way to 
Chicago to attend the meeting of the 
Millers’ National Federation. 

The 125-bbl flour mill of the Marion 
(Kansas) Milling Co., formerly known 
as the Cottonwood Valley Milling Co., 
was totally destroyed by fire Oct. 10, ac- 
cording to reports reaching Kansas City. 

K. E. Humphrey, secretary and treas- 
urer of the El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., was in Kansas City, Wednes- 
day, on his way to attend the meeting of 
the Millers’ National Federation in Chi- 
cago. 

J. S. Hart, Kansas City, chief inspector 
of the Kansas state grain inspection de- 
partment, returned from Minneapolis the 
last of the week, where he attended the 
annual convention of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association. 


James Cooper will represent the 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co. in 
the state of Ohio, with headquarters in 
Cincinnati. He is a brother of Edward 
Cooper, St. Louis, who has represented 
the company in Illinois and Indiana for 
a number of years. 


The Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
this week purchased the 5,000-bu eleva- 
tor and business of the Manchester Grain 
Co., in Dickinson County, Kansas. Im- 
provements will be made in the property, 
and the capacity of the house will next 
spring be increased to 30,000 bus. 


Among those from Kansas City who 
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attended the meeting of the Millers’ Na 
tional Federation in Chicago, Friday, 
were C, V. Topping, secretary of th, 
Southwestern Millers’ League, L. F. 
Moses, president of the Kansas Flou 
Mills Co., Theodore F. Ismert, presiden| 
of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., and }’. 
M. Cole, of W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co. 
Inc, 

The September exports of whe: 
through the port of Galveston were 7, 
759,355 bus, against 2,042,743 a year agy 
Since July 1, Galveston has cleared 19, 
416,758 bus, against only 5,608,672 du 
ing the same period last year. Ships co: 
taining 1,071,520 bus wheat were loaded, 
but not cleared, on Sept. 30. Shipmen 


of barley through the port in Septemlh: + 


were 66,944 bus, but no corn or oats. 

Directors of the Topeka (Kansa 
Board of Trade recently passed a reso! 
tion favoring a federal law prohibitin, 
the sale of grain for future delivery u 
less the seller has in his possession 
equal amount of grain. According to the 
resolution, the present option marketi) » 
system is defective in that it allows tho. 
who are not interested in the raisii 
marketing or manufacture of grain pro 
ucts to influence the market. 

After being forced to appeal to { 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
tion, the transportation department 
the Kansas City Board of Trade t 
week announced that it has received | 
tice of cancellation of the $2 reconsiy) 
ment switching charge from the Chica. 
& Alton and the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, effective Nov. 1, and the Chi 
go, Rock Island & Pacific, effective on 
before Oct. 25. The Union Pacific 
not signified its willingness to cancel | 
charge. 


WICHITA 

No change is reported in the milling 
situation by the Wichita mills, with 
exception of a little better demand 
millfeed the latter part of the week. 
slight recovery of the wheat market 
not tended to stimulate flour buying t: 
any extent; the larger buyers are k 
ing for prices to go lower, and are jot 
buying any further ahead than their 
tual requirements demand. Some : 
are being made to established buyers 
30 to 60 day delivery. There is practi 
ly no demand for export flour. Wheat 
receipts are running very light. Some 
think this condition is a result of the 
seeding season, and others that the recent 
movement of the farmers to hold t 
wheat for a higher price is showing 
fect. 

Quotations: short patent, $11. 
12.30, 40@50c higher than last week; 95 
per cent, $11.50@11.90, 35@60c ); 
straight, $11.50@11.60, 40@60c up, all 
basis cotton 98's, Kansas City. Bru 
$29@30 ton; gray shorts, $37@38, 
Kansas City. 


NOTES 

A. L. Pearson has resigned as sles 
manager of the Lyons (Kansas) Mi 
Co. His plans for the future have it 
yet been announced. 

H. C. Kreuz, who resigned recentl) as 
manager of the milling departmen: of 
the Guthrie (Okla.) Mill & Elevator (o., 
will assume the management of the ( \/d- 
well (Kansas) Millitig Co. about Nov. 1. 

J. W. Long, of the Central Kansas 
Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas, F. E. Good- 
rich, of the Arkansas City (Kan.is) 
Milling Co., W. T. Voils, of the Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, C. W. 
Hunter, of the Attica (Kansas) \ills, 
and J. J. Buhler, of the Buhler (Kan 1s) 


Mill & Elevator Co., accompanied b) 
their wives, visited the Wichita \ ‘:cat 
Show this week. 

The old 100-bbl water power mil! on 
the Cottonwood River, about one half 
mile from Marion, Kansas, built 39 ) «ars 
ago, burned Oct, 10. This mill was op- 
erated under lease for the last ree 


years by J. E. Grubb, but the lease ex- 
pired and was turned over to the owners 
on Sept. 30. The property was locat | in 
the drainage district created this year to 
remove the flood menace from the ci‘y of 
Marion by diverting the channel of the 
Cottonwood River, and the owners were 
awarded $8,500 for their water power 
site. It is understood that the property 
was covered by insurance and will no! be 
rebuilt. 
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e condition of the flour market has 
ed somewhat. Buying has not been 
tive, though there were a few pur- 
of Canadian first clears and 
ht grades. During the greater part 
week the wheat market tended up- 
and today nearly all grades of 
ire 40@65c bbl over a week ago. 
s from the Southwest that mem- 
if farmers’ associations have been 
to hold their wheat for $3 bu, 
ties of the National Grain Dealers’ 
ition in Minneapolis, and extensive 
of wheat from across the Cana- 
order have caused buyers of flour 
stion future values, The hampered 
trade in flour is also a setback, 
- large mills here and elsewhere 
ling very keenly the competition 
re meeting from Canada. 
e there was considerable flour pur- 
from Canadian mills during the 
it is understood that a great deal 
ill not come to this country, but 
» direct for export. However, lack 
idence in values is not restricted 
to domestic trade. Little or no 
being sold for direct export, and 
ly by local mills. A noticeable 
it present is that buying is done 
basis of prompt shipment. Bak- 
understood to have lighter stocks 
market than is usual at this sea- 


southwestern millers, in advising 
hicago connections, brokers and 
igents, have stated that they do 

to book many round lots of 
der present conditions. They 
t they are limiting sales to their 
heat supplies. This probably is 
he fact that, in certain localities 
Southwest, farmers are not in- 
to sell their wheat at present 
nd the millers in turn are with- 
hookings of flour, especially for 
deliveries, without — sufficient 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


t of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ty of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
| thwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

. 21,250 75 

occas ececcece 22,250 86 
cocesececssogs Sanee 89 
BO wesccesesese 23,750 91 


REPORT ON FARM RESERVES 


s constructions are placed upon 
rnment report of farm reserves 
01 |, as well as the supplies in all 
It is a new feature of the 
D ent of Agriculture, and a good 
01 the wheat trade sees it. Some 
it bearish, arguing that there 
1 only a little over 36 per cent of 
at left on the farms in the first 
mths of this year, compared with 
ove per cent last year. Others take 
tl i supplies of 608,000,000 bus, or 
14 10 less than last year, as bullish. 
I parative figures of last year are 
on 10,000 bus less than those com- 
I the United States Grain Cor- 
| , Which issued statements all of 
, Showing the quantity that left 
is weekly, As there was no spec- 
in wheat at that time, the govern- 
n cing in contrel, the statements 
at ‘no attention. 
Griffin, former president of the 


Cl Board of Trade, in analyzing the 
government report on wheat reserves, 
mi “the total supply for the season, 
With the crop and carry-over, 869,000,000 


bus. With consumptive requirements and 
exports he figures that there are only 


127,000,000 bus surplus to take care of 
all exports from Oct. 1 to July 1 next 
year, leaving 37,000,000 bus for reserves 
at the end of the season. 


DISPUTES WHEAT COST CLAIM 

David Anderson, of the National Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, Ohio, was in Chicago 
this week, after attending the grain con- 
vention at Minneapolis. He said the flour 
trade was slow. He is running his mill 
on Canadian wheat, and has 500,000 bus 
of it bought, all of which has been 
hedged by sales of futures in the Chi- 
cago market. He believes that wheat 
should sell down to $1.75. Claims by the 
farmers that it cost $2.77 to raise a 
bushel of wheat are disputed by Mr. An- 
derson, who says that it costs less to 
raise wheat than almost any other grain, 
as there are actually only about 30 days’ 
work for the farmer. The latter, he says, 
credits the entire year’s work up against 
30 days of actual labor and time, and 
counts that as the cost of raising wheat. 
Were a correct accounting made, he be- 
lieves that it would be very much less 
than the farmers estimate. 


EXPORT BUSINESS IN CORN 

Export business in corn has increased, 
with sales of over 400,000 bus during the 
week. Chicago houses have done a fair 
business in winter wheat at the Gulf, and 
one house bought around 1,000, 000 bus 
from elevator interests in the Southwest 
for export via the Gulf. Another house 
made fair sales of Gulf wheat. Part of 
the export business reported from the 
seaboard is Canadian wheat, but is not so 
specified when the reports are given out. 


WORLD'S STOCKS OF WHEAT 

World’s stocks of wheat, Oct. 1, as 
compiled by the Daily Trade Bulletin, 
were 183,042,000 bus, compared with 
380,935,000 last year. Increase during 
September was 27,659,000 bus, compared 
with a decrease of 19,764,000 in August 
and an increase of 35,399,000 in Septem- 
ber last year. United States stocks were 
71,637,000 bus, compared with 47,068,000 
last month and 148,762,000 last year. 
Canadian stocks were about the same as 
last year, 20,806,000 bus. Supplies abroad 
are less than last year. 


HEDGING PROTECTS MILLERS 

Had it not been for the hedging mar- 
ket afforded by trading in wheat futures, 
many millers throughout the country 
would have suffered severe losses. By 
hedging their wheat they were protected 
against a decline, as they were unable to 
sell flour. An interior miller who had 
50,000 bus wheat bought at a high price, 
hedged it early in the season. On the 
decline last week he bought in his wheat 
at a big profit, which greatly reduced the 
cost of his grain for milling purposes 
and saved him from a disastrous loss, 
as he only had $50,000 capital. Had he 
failed to put out a hedge his 
wheat, he would have gone broke 

NOTES 

A Board of Trade membership sold at 
$8,500, net, to the buyer. 

The B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. bought 
285,000 bus Canadian wheat at the close 
of the week. 

The Federal System of Bakeries, which 
at one time operated 8 or 10 plants in 
Chicago, now has but 2. 

Latest cables from Australia say the 
wheat outlook there is brighter, with a 
prospect of 144,000,000 bus. 

J. E. Herbert, of the J. E. Herbert 
Co., millers’ agents, spent part of the 
week in western Canada, visiting the 
mills. 

P. P. Croarkin, millers’ agent, and J. 
J. Kelly, of the Weitzman Flour Co., 
spent the first half of the week in Win- 
nipeg. 


Wheat shipments from Chicago the 
past week were 443,000 bus, or 205,000 
in excess of receipts. Stocks are down to 
about 600,000 bus. 


There was an inquiry here from Ham- 


burg for 80,000 bbls flour, but none of 


the local millers are thought to have ac- 
cepted any part of it. 

The Elgin (Ill.) Flour & Feed Co. is 
being reorganized and its capital stock 
increased. The milling capacity is being 
increased to 100 bbls per day. 

Late cables from Argentina say ex- 
ports from there this season include 58,- 
500,000 bus corn, and 92,000,000 bus more 
remain available for the same purpose. 

Lake shipments of wheat from Chica- 
go this week were 210,000 bus to Buf- 
falo; corn, 956,000 bus, part to Canadian 
ports; rye, 200,000 bus to Canadian ports. 

Those in close touch with the Canadian 
wheat trade estimate that around 40,000,- 
000 bus have been sold to millers in the 
United States and for export so far this 
season. 

The Woodstock (Ill.) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with $50,000 capital 
stock, to handle flour, feed and fuel, by 
William and F. L. Bonslett, and B. T. 
and D. T. Smiley. 

Lard stocks in Chicago have decreased 
56,371,000 Ibs the past 30 days, the larg- 
est shrinkage at this time of the year in 
many years. They are now 32,354,000 lbs, 
compared with 27,489,000 last year. 

The threatened strike of the wheat 
farmers for $3 bu has had a strengthen- 
ing influence on all grain markets. It 
caught them in an oversold condition, 
especially on wheat, and prices advanced 
28Y,c for December from the low point 
of last week. 

Charles B. Munday, charged with 
wrecking the La Salle Street Trust & 
Savings Bank, has won another respite 
before he starts upon his prison sentence 
of five years, The suspension is for 60 
days, pending the decision of his appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court. 

Wheat traders have returned to the old 
wheat pit, which was deserted in May, 
1917, when trading in futures was prac- 
tically stopped. Business in wheat will 
have to increase much more before the 
pit is entirely filled. Corn and oat trad- 
ers have returned to their original pits. 


Millers were’ liberal buyers of wheat 
here this week, and interior millers in- 
quired for it, particularly red winter. In 
their letters to cash handlers here they 
tell of exhausted farmers’ supplies in 
their sections, which has forced them to 
come to terminal markets for wheat to 
grind. 

White corn is being taken quite freely 
for export to Holland, presumably for 
Germany, sales the past week being 
around 1,000,000 bus. Corn is cheap at 
present, and is being used as a substi- 
tute for wheat flour. White corn, which 
sold at a discount under yellow of late, 
has advanced to a premium. 


The car situation is improved, and 
western roads report decreased orders 
from interior grain shippers, some of 
whom are not loading the cars previously 
ordered, because of the decline in grain 

rices. Coal is being rushed, and load- 
ings on the largest coal carrying road in 
the West are at record level. 


Arrivals of wheat have fallen off ma- 
terially, and competition for the small 
offerings between millers and exporters 
has held premiums strong to 3c higher, 
particularly on red winters. No. 1 red 
was 18@19c over December, with No. 2 
red 1@2c less. No. 1 hard brought 8@9c 
over, with the No. 2 at 1@2c less. 


I. Pieser, of the Pieser-Livingston Co., 
leaves today for California, where he and 
his wife will make their home. The 
Pieser-Livingston Co., for many years 
prominent in the wholesale flour and ce- 
real business in Chicago, has closed out 
its affairs with the exception of some 
cereals in cartons, and gluten flour. 


Heavy sales of wheat and corn futures 
were made by eastern speculators late in 
the week. There was also immense buy- 
ing of corn futures by the leading shorts. 
The Armour Grain Co. is credited with 
having more December and May corn 
sold than any other house. It was put 
out largely against holdings of cash corn. 


One large cash wheat handler takes a 
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bullish position on the siaileii believing 
that the total supply of 608,000,000 bus, 
or 142,000,000 short of last year, will 
leave a very light surplus at the end of 
the season. He figures that exports and 
sales so far this season have been over 
100,000,000 bus; also that Canada has 
about 200,000,000 bus for export, and has 
sold 40,000,000. 


The annual meeting of the Chicago 
Flour Club was held at the Atlantic 
Hotel, Thursday evening. The principal 
business was the election of officers. P. 
P. Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin & Son, 
was elected president, Harry Rinker, 
manager of the flour department of Mc- 
Neil & Higgins Co., vice president, and 
Fred J. Colquhoun, ‘of the Modern Mill- 
er, secretary and treasurer. 


Frank G. Coe, for many years in 
charge of the grain department of the 
Corn Products Refining Co., has been ad- 
mitted to partnership in the New York 
grain firm of Parker & Graff. He will 
be the resident partner in Chicago, and 
will have charge of all the interests of 
the firm in the West, and continue their 
supervision of the grain department of 
the Corn Products Refining Co. here. 


A Kansas farmer who was here this 
week visited the Board of Trade to see 
what it was like. He inquired into the 
working of the wheat trade, which was 
a mystery to him. He said he had re- 
fused $2.50 for his wheat in the field last 
summer, and was sorry he did. Asked 
as to why he had not hedged it, he said 
he did not know anything about hedging. 
Upon its explanation, he thought it was 
a good thing. 

George E. Marcy, president of the 
Armour Grain Co., is bearish on wheat. 
He believes that the holding tendency of 
the farmer will result in the United 
States crop being held back, which may 
prevent filling all the export sales already 
made, It is likely to bring in more Cana- 
dian wheat than would come otherwise, 
by creating a scarcity among millers who 
would use the domestic grain. It will 
also bring our wheat in competition in 
European markets with Canadian, Ar- 
gentine and Australian wheat after the 
beginning of the new year, when Ameri- 
can wheat should be well out of the way. 


Chicago had. its first car of new crop 
corn on Oct. 14, It came from central 
Illinois, inspected No. 4 white, with 18.40 
nd cent of moisture, which is unusually 
ow for this season, showing drying ef- 
fects of the ideal summer weather the 
past 30 days. It sold for 86c, Last year 
the first car came Sept. 29, inspected 
sample grade, and sold at $1. In several 
years of late the first arrivals have been 
on Oct. 9. There is no general movement 
of new corn to the Chicago market much 
before the middle of November. With 
favorable weather this year it may be 
earlier, although price conditions are un- 
satisfactory to producers and country 
offerings of all grains have fallen off ma- 
terially the past week. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavkeg, Wis., Oct. 16.—There was 
an improvement in the demand for flour 
this week, and some fair sales were made. 
On the sharp advance in wheat, Friday, 
buying was restricted, but inquiry con- 
tinues good from a wide territory. Pro- 
duction was increased, a fair amount of 
flour was loaded out, and prospects are 
for heavy shipments the balance of this 
month. Millers have plenty of choice 
milling wheat on hand. A cargo of Ca- 
nadian wheat is being unloaded for one 
of the local mills. Prices were advanced 
50c for the week. Choice city brands 
of hard spring wheat flour were quoted 
at $11.70@11.85, and straight at $10.40 
@11.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was a good demand for clears. 
Most mills are sold up, and are not of- 
fering to any extent. Business was con- 
fined to the domestic trade, mills having 
filled all export orders. Prices were 
higher, and quoted at $9.80@10.20, in 
98-lb cottons, for fancy. Low grades 
were not in such brisk demand; offerings 
were made at $8, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was a fair demand for winters, 
especially from the wholesale grocery 
trade. Most large bakers are well sup- 
plied, and have been buying sparingly. 
Jobbers have moderate stocks on hand, 
and are supplying the small trade, which 











rly well. Prices : adv: 
pn yl | at $11.25@11.50, in hoe 
tons. 


Demand for rye flour was fairly good 
early in the week, and some moderate 
Bookings were made, but on the advance 
in cash rye most of the buyers held off. 
Inquiry, however, was good, and mills are 
looki for a good business. Most mills 
are well supplied with milling rye. Busi- 
ness was confined to the. domestic trade, 
exporters being out of the market. Some 
inquiries were received from the seaboard 
late in the week, but no business devel- 
oped. Pure white was quoted at $9.60@ 
10.20, straight at $9.10@9.20, and dark 
at $7.10@8.80, in 98-lb cottons. 

Demand for corn flour was rather slow, 
Mills have a fair amount of business on 
the books, and are making shipments as 
fast as cars can be secured. Most large 
buyers were out of the market, and noth- 
ing was heard from exporters. With the 
firm corn market, millers look for a de- 
cided improvement both in domestic and 
foreign trade. Corn meal was in better 
demand, and some moderate sales were 
made. The call for grits continues slow. 
Corn flour was quoted at $2.75, corn meal 
at $2.60, and grits at $2.55, in 100-lb cot- 
tons. 

Reports from outside mills’ represen- 
tatives say that business continues quiet. 
Most of the carload buyers are out of 
the market, having fair stocks on hand. 
Stocks of flour in Milwaukee are fairly 
liberal.. Prices were advanced, and quot- 
ed at $11.65@11.75 for family patent, in 
98-lb cottons, 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity ey Per ct. 

4,00 


This week ........ 24,000 060 38 

Last week ...... ,» 24,000 3,180 17 

EMGE FORE. 6 vecsecccs 24,000 14,000 58 

Two years ago ..... 18,000 11,700 65 
MILLFEED 


Market lower early in the week; later, 
bran advanced to a premium over mid- 
dlings, for the first time in years. There 
was a good demand for light feed, and 
brokers bid freely to fill short sales. 
Most mills are sold up for the balance of 
this month, and some good sales were re- 
ported for November delivery. Heavy 
feeds were rather dull most of the time, 
but jobbers are of the opinion that prices 
have reached the bottom and that buying 
will soon increase. Eastern feed was of- 
fered at much less than western ship- 
ment. Considerable unsold feed is now 
at eastern junction points. Oil meal de- 
clined $1 ton for the week. Gluten feed 
off $5 ton. The general opinion is that 
as soon as colder weather appears there 
will be a brisk demand for all kinds of 
millfeed. The state trade was somewhat 
improved, but heavy buying for fall sup- 
plies has not begun. 


NOTES 


The steamer Parks Foster took 104,- 
936 bus rye from this port this week for 
Buffalo, 


Grain in store in Milwaukee this week: 
wheat, 78,120 bus; corn; 289,838; oats, 
3,186,413; barley, 112,278; rye, 130,718. 

The Community Milling Co., organized 
recently at Neenah, Wis., is operating its 
new mill. For the present the production 
will be marketed at the mill and through 
grocers in Neenah and Menasha. 


The Tomah Equity Shipping & Eleva- 
tor Association, recently incorporated 
with $20,000 capital stock, has purchased 
an elevator, and is buying and shipping 
farm produce of all kinds. It also han- 
dies flour and feed. 


Over 5,000,000 bus corn were added to 
the Wisconsin crop Np sage during Sep- 
tember, according to the state agricul- 
tural board. Beneficial rainfall during 
the first 10 days of the month, followed 
by warm weather, caused a substantial 
growth and insured the crop. 


William Frank, of Jefferson, Wis., has 
purchased a Sano Peerless flour millin 
outfit which he will install in his feed 
mill. Jefferson was for many years one 
of the principal milling centers in the 
interior of Wisconsin, but no flour has 
been produced at this point since the 
Jefferson Roller Mills discontinued busi- 
ness about 15 years ago. 

H. N. Wuson. 
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REACTION 


There has been already a substantial 
reaction, as was predicted, from the low 
point in the recent decline in wheat 
prices. Although the technical position 
of the market was considerably improved 
by the decline, nobody knew whether the 
movement had run its course, and the 
trade was left hardly more in the mood 
to buy flour than it was on the decline. 
While many were doubtless considering 
whether to buy or not to buy, a reaction 
of about thirty cents has taken place. 
Having missed his opportunity at a lower 
level, the buyer is now inclined to hold 
off a bit longer for more settled condi- 
tions, or on the chance of another smash 
at prices being made. 

To the outside and disinterested ob- 
server, without a dollar at stake and 
likewise without inside information, it 
looks as if those responsible for selling 
the market off went as far as they dared, 
or thought it prudent, to go at the time. 
The decline was so sudden and drastic, 
so easily accomplished, that the taking 
of counsel for a space seemed advisable, 
in spite of the presence of the same 
bearish factors which had contributed 
materially to the downward movement, 
notably the large Canadian surplus, ex- 
erting pressure on our markets, and the 
comparatively light milling demand for 
wheat. 

In this connection it should not be over- 
looked that there has been a general dis- 
inclination among millers and cash han- 
dlers to accumulate large stocks of wheat 
beyond actual milling requirements inas- 
much as no adequate hedge against such 
holdings is available. This, as well as, the 
disposition of farmers to hold, has worked 
more against the building up of terminal 
stocks and the visible supply than is 
realized. It seems that sufficient atten- 
tion has not been given to this aspect of 
the case. The same conditions will con- 
tinue to discourage the accumulation of 
such stocks. 

The wide fluctuations in cash and fu- 
tures have left the entire trade confused 
and uncertain, groping in the dark. If 
December wheat was worth only $1.861, 
when it touched that figure, the low 
point, it was not worth $2.18, where it 
closed Oct. 15; if it was worth $2.18 on 
Oct. 15, it was worth at least that figure 
when it sold at $1.8614. Therein lies the 
grievance and indictment against the 
grain exchanges. Ranges in price so wide 
and sudden, responsive to sentimental or 
speculative influences and regardless of 
intrinsic and fundamental values, sub- 
ject the raw material of a basic industry, 
that of milling, for which wheat is grown 
and to serve which the exchanges should 
exist if they have a right to live, to il- 
legitimate and unwarranted hazards, 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


There is no getting away from the fact 
that the absence of export business is 
sorely felt by the mills. With the ad- 
ministration at Washington working 
against the milling business, and lending 
its aid through the unenlightened policy 
of the United States Shipping Board, the 
reason for this want of export business 
is clearly seen. The mere fact of the 


matter is that domestic business alone is 
not sufficient to bring prosperity and sat- 
isfactory operation to soft wheat millers. 
There is not enough business to go 
around, While the exportation of flour 
had been diminishing in the years be- 


fore the war, yet it was just about 
enough to take up the slack and to make 
up the difference between satisfactory 
and unsatisfactory milling conditions. 

The week just closed has witnessed no 
material change in conditions. Every- 
where millers are bearing witness to the 
need of business through their tales of 
woe. To the millers at Toledo and of 
this section it seems that they ought to 
enjoy a certain advantage in securing 
business, as they have the lowest priced 
soft wheat. Attention has already been 
called to the fact that red wheat has 
been selling at Toledo about 10c under 
St. Louis. . Nevertheless, no noticeable 
result of this advantage can be traced in 
actual flour sales. 

The reaction and advance which has 
taken place in the wheat market does not 
seem to have stimulated the buying of 
flour. It seems clear that the buying 
trades are following a very conservative 
policy and are trying to keep from mak- 
ing losses rather than to secure specula- 
tive profits by opportune buying. The 
advance in prices has been welcomed for 
one reason, in that it heads off some at- 
tempts at cancellations which promised 
to be a disturbing element. 

Although some buying of good volume 
in hard wheat flours has been put through, 
the general effect of the wide fluctuations 
has been to keep many out of the mar- 
ket except for immediate and urgent re- 
quirements. This policy enables the buy- 
er to follow the market down, should fur- 
ther declines take place, and thereby av- 
erage up on his purchases. The opinion 
is expressed that it is rather hard to get 
unduly bullish in the face of the Cana- 
dian wheat situation, and while Canadian 
wheat and flour are being offered freely 
in this country below our prices. 

Prices on flour are rather nominal, and 
subject to quick changes. At the close 
of the week, Toledo millers were bidding 
around $2.25 for No. 2 red, Toledo rate 
points. A week ago they were bidding 
$2.05 for No. 1 red, same basis. 

According to a report published by 
Secretary Tanner, of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, under date of Oct. 12, 
the range of prices paid at mill door for 
wheat by 105 millers reporting was from 
$1.75 to $2.40, with the majority paying 
$1.95@2.10. The average price paid 
was $2. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
-. oo  Peeyy Soere errr ie 19,800 41 
Bn PER * nc dav c's tee cheeks 26,500 55 
ME. be saeeddsccse sae 37,400 78 
Two years ago ..........+. 34,137 71 
Three years ago ........... 35,900 76 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 

No. Capacity Output Pet. 


SOROF. -sccine 29 156,210 63,610 40 
Ee 29 132,550 80,980 61 
BOLS. ..cccsee 12 83,760 69,480 83 
pL eee 19 123,010 85,764 61 
*Week ending Oct. 16. tWeek ending 
Oct. 9. 
NOTES 


The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, expects 
a cargo of 120,000 bus spring wheat from 
Canada to arrive next Monday. 

O. B. Grovsenor, who represents the 
Van Dusen Milling Co., Minneapolis, in 
Ohio, called at this office this week. 

H. W. Ladish, president, and W. H. 
Grover, manager flour department, La- 
dish Milling Co., Milwaukee, were in To- 
ledo. this week with the company’s Ohio 
representative, W. F. Steele. 





October 20, 1920 


Cyrus S. Coup, vice president. and 
gonerel manager Northwestern Elevator 

Mill Co., Toledo, was in Canton, Ohio, 
this week to attend a meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Ohio Millers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. 

R. P. Sanborn, Cleveland, Ohio, who 
represents the Listman Mills, La Crosse, 
Wis., Sawyer Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, and the Globe Milling Co., Water 
town, Wis., in northwestern Ohio, calle: 
at this office this week. 

The Adams-Henry Co., flour broker, 
Atlanta, Ga., reports that conditions i; 
that market have been unsatisfactory, 
that stocks are becoming very low, an: 
thinks the demand for flour should im- 
prove at a very early date. 

A. M. Scott, formerly engaged in the 
baking business at Grand Rapids, Mich.., 
is now representing the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, in 


southern Michigan, working out of the 


district sales office at Toledo under J. |’. 
Hall, manager. 

W. C. Hoareau, representing the In- 
terprovincial Flour Mills, Ltd., with mi!!s 
at Saskatoon, Sask., Strome, Alta., and 
Renfrew, Ont., was in Toledo calling on 
the trade this week. He reports having 
done a very good business for his com- 
pany in this country. 

The Haller Baking Co. has taken over 
the plant and business formerly conduct- 
ed under the name of the Maumee Bread 
Co., Toledo. It is understood that this 
company is a branch of a company of 
the same name at Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
that it will do a retail house-to-house 
business in Toledo. 

The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at Hotel 
Southern, Columbus, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Nov. 10-11. Those intending 
to attend are advised to reserve rooms 
immediately. The secretary is inviting 
suggestions for subjects for discussion at 
a round table at this meeting. 

J. Edgar Strader has resigned as man- 
ager of the Circleville (Ohio) Milling 
Co., and moved to Oklahoma City, Okla. 
It is about three years since Fred 0. 
Shane purchased the property of the 
Heffner Milling Co. at Circleville, and 
doubled the capacity. Mr. Strader went 
there from the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, as manager. H. T. 
Shaeffer is now sales manager at Circle- 
ville. 

The Guntrup-Perry Co., wholesale flour 
and feed, Detroit, Mich., has succeeded 


to the business formerly conducted by 
the New Century Co. of Michigan, and is 
incorporated under Michigan laws, ‘The 
officers are William T. Guntrup, presi- 


dent and treasurer, B. A. Guntrup, vice 
president, and A. W. Perry, secretary. 
The company represents the Century 
Milling Co. in Detroit and Grand Rapids, 
and the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, in the state of Michigan. 
In addition to flour, compound cooking 
oils and malt sirups are also handle: 





INDIANAPOLIS 
InpraAnaApouis, Inp., Oct. 16.—Tracding 
in grain, characterized by what is re- 
garded as abnormal uncertainty and haz- 


ard, has been the dominant influence in 
Indiana’s flour market this week. ‘The 


dullness that has existed for a long 
period was more acute than usual. }oth 
inquiries and sales were at a minimum. 


What was interpreted by millers in the 
last two days as a slightly stronger un- 
dertone in wheat prices relieved some- 
what the pessimism as to the outlook for 
the immediate future. 

Grain raisers in this state, as a result 
of recent radical declines in wheat pices, 
are holding their stores, whenever pos- 
sible, in the hope of a higher level ‘ater. 
The inspections for the week in Indian- 
apolis show only 72,000 bus; last week, 
107,900. Stocks in store are far })clow 
1919 at this season of the year. 

Millers see some hope for a quicker re- 
covery in flour than in some other com- 
modities, of which retailers have large 
stocks; but the latter is not true of flour. 
Bakers, wholesale grocers and other con 
suming agencies generally are carrying 
only small quantities, and until they are 
convinced that prices have reached 4 
stable basis, it is not expected that they 
will feel justified in accumulating !arg¢ 
stores. 
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Export demand for wheat at the end 
of the week was small in this region, and 
bids for shipment by way of the Gulf 
were Ic bu lower. Two rather significant 
phases were seen in the situation. One 
was that England showed no desire to 
obtain the surplus of Canada; the other 
that, according to advices in this city, 
Canadian wheat was offered at lake ports 
and the Atlantic seaboard 1@2c bu 
cheaper than United States hard winter 


wheat. 

The withholding of supplies by farm- 

, millers seem agreed, cannot have 
more than a temporary effect. The ex- 
planation is advanced that no arbitrary 
individual or organized action can over- 

supply and demand. The recent 
export of white corn has suggested to 
some that this grain is being used in 
Europe as a substitute for wheat flour, 
because Of its relative cheapness. 

On the wagon market in Indianapolis, 
wheat continues 60c bu below the season’s 
hich level, $2 bu being offered for No. 1 
red, $1.97 for No. 2 red and $1.92 for 
No. 3 red, with other grades on their 
merits. In some other market centers in 
this state 5¢ bu above this prevails. Of- 
fers of 82c bu for new corn of No. 4 
grade or better have been made at La 
Fayette. 

iiesponding to what was regarded as a 
stronger undertone in the market, how- 
ever, flour prices show an appreciable ad- 
yance over those prevailing at the end of 
last week. Soft winter patents are quot- 
ed for shipment in car lots at $11.25@12 
bbi, 98-lb cotton basis, an increase of 
$1.10 in the minimum and 95c in the 
maximum. Hard winter patents and 
spring patents were offered at the same 
level, $11.25@12.50 bbl. The jump on 
hard winters was $1 on the minimum and 
$1.50 on the maximum. In spring pat- 
enis the advance was 50c on the minimum 
and $1.25 on the maximum. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of Oct. 16, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

WOER 646 bh.8F6008e Oe 8,667 38 

I WOM ..V.inseKenegeees 5,992 26 

y O ceeedes svdean ened 11,243 49 

I ATO GOS oc00s cessive 6,804 30 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

W nt wv ehdu eds snbee bake 72,000 13,000 

COMM cccdceccddavevas ese 482,000 141,000 

Oats .ccsesccketwens -++++ 354,000 138,000 

RVG ccccccccvcheceeeseake 7,000 se 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


This week - 283,720 274,620 571,210 2,000 


Ye igo .... 456,870 100,920 295,160 32,480 
I cars ago 257,140 476,100 240,250 36,700 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Demand for corn products, following 
a somewhat extended spurt in business 
with the coming of the fall season, has 
slowed up materially, Apparently, buy- 
ers have sufficient quantities on hand for 


immediate needs. Prices are unchanged 
from last week. Grits are offered for 
shipment in car lots at $2.70 per 100 lbs, 
sacked, meal at $2.65, corn at $3.90, ce- 


rea ine at $3.25, hominy at $2.80, and 
hominy flakes at $3.50. 


MILLFEED 
Demand slow, but somewhat better in 

this territory as far as local calls for 

Wheat feeds are concerned. Bran is of- 


fered for shipment in car lots at $34@ 
38.50 ton, sacked, mixed feed at $38@A0, 


and middlings at $838@44. In corn feeds, 
hominy feed is available at $32 ton, bulk, 
and $35 sacked. 

NOTES 


Bread decreased 1c loaf at Hartford 


City this week. A 1%-Ib loaf now is 
Selling for 17e¢, 
Some trouble has been experienced by 


grain raisers in Jackson County, in get- 
ting seed wheat for fall sowing that was 
free of cockle. , 
_The North Manchester (Ind.) Milling 
Co., situated in Wabash County, has in- 
creased its common capital stock to $75,- 
000 and its preferred stock to $25,000. 

I. E. Woodard, of the Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, has returned from Minne- 
apolis, where he attended the twenty- 
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fourth annual meet, 
Dealers’ National Association. 

The Mulberry (Ind.) Grain Co.,. with 
$30,000 capital stock, -has been’ incorpo- 
rated to operate a grain elevator and 
flour mill. R. A. Burris, W. D.Springer 
and Mabel K. Springer are the directors. 

With a capital stock of $100,000, the 
Gibson Live Stock Feed Co., Princeton, 
has been incorporated, to do a wholesale 
and retail flour, grain and feed business. 
J. D. Harrison, W. G. Stiefel and Ott 
Hollis are named as directors. 

Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, has re- 
turned from Chicago, where he attended 
a meeting of millers to consider a course 
of action in protest against the export 
shipping rate on flour. 

The Indiana Federation of Farmers’ 
Associations, with headquarters in In- 
dianapolis, has made a gain of 10,000 
members since Aug. 16, it is announced 
by H. C. Reid, state organizer. Member- 
ship drives are being conducted in all 
counties of the state. 


J. A. Warren, of Pleasant township, 
Porter County, who is entered in the five- 
acre corn growing contest conducted an- 
nually by the Indiana Corn Growers’ As- 
sociation and Purdue University, an- 
nounces that his tract this year has pro- 
duced an average of 142%, bus an acre. 
Mr. Warren won second place in the con- 
test last year. He is a director of the In- 
diana Federation of Farmers’ Associa- 
tions. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp., Oct. 16.—Evansville 
millers are not paying any attention to 
the surging ml in wheat in the ex- 
changes of the large cities, but are mak- 
ing their prices conform to the cash mar- 
kets. However, the rising price of wheat 
has made a more active +B spent and the 
mills are feeling it in increased orders. 
Flour in carload lots is quoted at $12@ 
12.90 for best patents, with straights 
ranging $10.50@11.70, both in 98-lb sacks. 
The price of bran ranges $30@35 ton, in 
sacks; mixed feed, $40@43; shorts, 438@ 
48. These prices. are scaled some in car- 
load lots. 

* * 

Edgar Igleheart, secretary of the Igle- 
heart Bros. mills, is home from a trip 
through Tennessee and Mississippi, where 
he found trade unfavorable, because of 
the depressed cotton market. The Igle- 
heart mills sell a large quantity of their 
output in that section, and a close view 
was deemed necessary to observe condi- 
tions now prevailing and the outlook for 
the future. Mr. Igleheart reports seeing 
more “long faces” there than since 1914. 


W. W. Ross. 





GEORGIA 


Artanta, Ga., Oct. 16.—The flour 
trade here continues very narrow. Prices 
have declined some during the week, but 
offerings as well as trade demand are 
light. There is absolutely nothing doing 
except for peer shipment, and the or- 
ders are only for immediate needs. While 
this is the actual condition, the trade is 
beginning to believe that prices are near 
a trading level, and that, if the markets 
would show signs of a quiet tone, trade 
would begin to assert itself with much 
more confidence. This waiting attitude is 
becoming tiresome to merchants and 
brokers, 

The millfeed trade is also quiet, dull 
and stagnant, from lack of confidence 
in present prices. The decline has been 
general in practically all millfeeds, and 
the trade is taking only what is needed 
for immediate consumption. Hog feeds 
are moving in limited quantities. 

Cottonseed meal has reached lower lev- 
els, but became steady during the week 
on account of the closing down of a 
number of oil mills in many sections of 
Georgia. Farmers are refusing to sell 
their cottonseed in sufficient quantities 
to enable the mills to grind regularly; 
consequently, the production of meal and 
hulls has been curtailed. The consum- 
ing trade is buying only for prompt 
shipment and in very limited quantities. 
Hulls are firm, but the trade is narrow. 

The hay trade is in the same condition 
as all others. While the better grades 


of the Grain 


-aré moving to consumers in limited quan- 


tities, the prices are some easier. 
J. Horg Ticner. 





VIRGINIA 

Norroitx, Va., Oct. 16.—The market, 
generally, has been very dull this week. 
Flour has shown little activity, buyers 
continuing to order for immediate needs 
and to await, with expectancy, favorable 
turns in the market. Mills, however, in 
some instances have advanced flour quo- 
tations slightly. Winter wheat flours are 
quoted at $10.75@11.50, northwestern 
spring flours at $11.50@12.35, and Kan- 
sas hard winters at $11.35@12.25. 

Millfeed prices very unsteady. Many 
mills appear to be selling for anything 
they can get. Prices on standard bran, 
as received by one local dealer, went 
down to $35 ton, while standard mid- 
dlings have been quoted at $38. Regular 
quotations, however, for bran are $39@ 
41.50, standard middlings $43, and flour 
middlings $48. Little life is seen in this 
branch of the trade. 

The condition of the cotton and to- 
bacco markets has a great influence on 
trade in this locality, since the question 
of credits is involved very materially. 
Norfolk feed dealers, as well as flour and 
grain concerns, are watching the situa- 
tion with much interest. The tobacco out- 
look in North Carolina, in those sections 
where Norfolk dealers look for much of 
their trade, is reported a great deal bet- 
ter, although it has already had a de- 
terring effect on the local market. Pros- 
pects for better and bigger business, how- 
ever, are said to be bright. 

Joseru A. Lesiir. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHVILLE, Tenn., Oct. 16.—Flour de- 
mand from the Southeast has been ex- 
tremely light this week. Buyers have 
not yet recovered from the downward 
movement of prices, and are very cau- 
tious about purchasing. The sales made 
have been chiefly small lots to meet cur- 
rent demands. Shipping instructions con- 
tinue generally satisfactory, and no se- 
rious complaint in regard to withdrawals 
has yet been reported by the mills. Prac- 
tically the full output is being absorbed, 
permitting no important accumulation of 
stocks. 

The wheat situation has not changed 
greatly. Farmers in Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kentucky and Tennessee are 
reported busy seeding the new crop, and 
not having much time to offer grain for 
sale at present. No. 2 red wheat, west- 
ern, is quoted at $2.34@2.36 bu at Nash- 
ville. 

Flour prices were a shade firmer and 
more settled this week, but continued to 
show considerable range. At the close of 
the week, millers were asking substan- 
tially the following prices: best or short 
soft winter wheat -patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $12@12.50; 
standard or regular patent, $10.75@11.25; 
straight patent, $10.10@10.50; first clears, 
$8.50@9. 

There has been little change in the 
millfeed situation, with some slight im- 

rovement noted in sales, though demand 
is generally quiet. Prices: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b. Ohio Riv-* 
er points, $40@43; standard middlings or 
shorts, $50@55. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 194,190 101,210 62.2 
Last week ....... 196,530 119,051 60.5 
Year Q80 ....e0:. 226,890 182,002 80.2 
Two years ago... 189,570 116,858 61.6 


Three years ago.. 174,000 168,931 83.9 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 16 Oct. 9 

a. ie, Te 29,100 32,500 

Wheat, bus .........65. 164,000 167,000 

COTM, DUB kcccsesccscece 51,500 52,000 

Cat, BG id sd 1060.00 0808 502,000 492,000 
CORN MEAL 


Reduction in price has not yet result- 
ed in any indication of return to normal 
consumption of corn meal in the South. 
The price has now dropped nearly 50 per 
cent from the high mark. Mills with a 
capacity of 54,000 bus this week ground 
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13,082, or 24.2 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 9,480, or 18.2 per cent, last 
week, and 11.9 per cent the same week in 
1919. Prices: bolted and unbolted meal, 
sacked, per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $2.30@2.40. 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 139 cars. 


E. M. Kelly and J. B. McLemore, 
Nashville, C. Powell Smith, Knoxville, 
and G. A. Breaux, Louisville, were among 
southeastern millers attending the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation meeting at Chi- 
cago this week. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Milling Co. is 
seeking to enjoin the state and county 
from collecting taxes on an alleged ex- 
cessive assessment. It is said the as- 
sessor got the company’s business con- 
— with a large concern in another 

ne. 


The new branch of the Victor Chemical 
Co., of Chicago, which has been built at 
Nashville at a cost of about $300,000, is 
ready to begin operation. The plant will 
devote special attention to the manufac- 
ture of phosphate for selfrising flour 
manufacturers. The company will have 
downtown offices in the Fourth and First 
National Bank Building, and will be well 
located to supply southeastern trade. 


JouN LEIPer. 





MILLERS PROTEST GRAIN RATE 

Burraw, N. Y., Oct. 14.—The New 
York state millers have protested vigor- 
ously against the new adjustment of 
grain rates east of Buffalo, by which the 
wheat rate was advanced only 25 per 
cent for domestic and 30 per cent for ex- 
port, whereas flour has to pay the full 
40 per cent advance. 

A committee representing the New 
York State Millers’ Association, consist- 
ing. of Messrs. Cochran, Lingham and 
O’Brien, met the Trunk Line Committee, 
together with Mr. Hardie, director of 
traffic of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in New York on Sept. 29. The 
railroads maintained that it was simpl 
a transportation matter, and that at. the 
suggestion of the Commission they took 
this step in order to divert grain to the 
lakes and thus save freight cars. It was 
pointed out to them by the millers that 
this was a doubtful experiment, and that 
it would cost something, and that un- 
doubtedly the millers were the ones who 
would have to pay the cost, either in the 
form of higher freight rates on the lakes 
or in oe with export or seaboard 
millers who may take advantage of the 
lower rate. 

No immediate result of the conference 
is forthcoming, but it is believed the car- 
riers can hardly justify the extension of 
the rate, which is scheduled to expire the 
last of February. In any event, this dis- 
plays the common economic policy which 
spreads all over our country, that we can 
go ahead and stimulate the exportation 
of raw products at the expense of the 
manufactured article. The public in gen- 
eral and the railroads in particular must 
learn that the reverse is the proper prin- 
ciple for us to work on, or we shall some 
day pay the penalty. 

E. Banoasser. 





PACIFIC GRAIN DEALERS’ PLANS 

Seatrie, Wasn., Oct. 14.—The Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association, 
the officers and directors of which are 
representative of the leading grain deal- 
ers of the Pacific Northwest, has under- 
taken a campaign to greatly extend its 
sphere of usefulness to the trade. H. N. 
Stockett, whose efforts as secretary of 
the Montana Grain Dealers’ Association, 
were successful in ae trade condi- 
tions and practices among the grain deal- 
ers of Montana, has become secretary of 
the Pacific Northwest association. 

The directors of the association have 
sent out a statement to the trade asking 
for co-operation on the part of its mem- 
bers with each other and with their sec- 
retary, with a view of eliminating and 
preventing trade evils and practices 
through collective effort and by the set- 
tlement of differences through the asso- 
ciation. There is every reason to believe 
that the association will be able to elimi- 
nate many undesirable trade practices, 
and aid in placing the grain trade of this 
section on a sound commercial basis. 

W. C. Trrrany. 
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There is still a very fair demand for 
flour, though it is checked somewhat by 
the fact that, until Oct. 16, bakers are 
obliged to make cheap bread from dear 
flour. In London they cannot sell at 
more than Is (24c) per quartern, or 4-Ib 
loaf, though they have now to pay 86s 
for G.R. flour and 88s 3d for imported. 
They will come out all right in the end, 
as the authorities will make rebates suf- 
ficient to cover all losses incurred by 
bakers in this way. Nevertheless, the 
latter are not buying a bag of flour not 
absolutely needed at the moment. 

On the other hand, millers, after being 
indifferent to offers of over-sea wheat, 
have suddenly begun to hunt up all they 
can hear of. This is doubtless due to 
the rumor that a sharp rise in over-sea 
wheat, a logical sequel to the recent 22s 
6d per sack advance in flour, will be 
brought into effect the second week in 
October. Today Australian wheat is 96s, 
No. 1 northern 95s, and Manitoba or No. 
1 hard winter 95s, per 480 lbs, as against 
86s and 88s 3d for flour. An advance in 
wheat must come, and probably very 
soon. 

Notwithstanding the rather quiet con- 
dition of G.R. flour, handlers of import- 
ed flour have no difficulty in getting rid 
of all they can get hold of. This is not 
surprising, in view of the fact that this 
week’s allocation was only about three 
quarters the size of those of six months 
ago. Except for the absence of strong 
flour, however, no one found much fault 
with it. Australian flour was a good deal 
in evidence, but this is now in general 
favor here, the prejudice that many bak- 
ers used to nourish against it having dis- 
appeared. It has at jst been discovered 
that not all Australian flour is unfit for 
making anything but biscuits, though 
some of it may be so described. 

Besides Australians there was a fair 
amount of Pacific Coast flours of differ- 
ing quality, but all had the appearance 
of having been milled from soft wheats. 
They are, however, generally well spoken 
of by the users. 


CHINESE FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Chinese flour is still coming quite 
freely into this port, and the latest ar- 
rivals have produced a better impres- 
sion, as they appear to be pure wheaten 
flours, though evidently made from white 
and rather soft grain. It is to Chinese 
flour containing a certain bean which 
gives a nasty flavor to bread that seri- 
ous exception has been taken. 

The absence of strong flour from the 
allocations has been noticeable for the 
last two months. At the beginning of 
August there was a small quantity con- 
sist of a fair amount of American 
and Canadian spring wheat flours, but 
none have gladdened our eyes since. By 
accident, as it were, a few bags of 
American or Canadian spring wheat pat- 
ents or clears occasionally find their way 
here, but this is a rare occurrence. 

I have not heard of any recent tenders 
by importers of American or Canadian 
flour to the commission. It is the gen- 
eral impression that sufficient flour of a 
kind has been purchased to meet what 
the ‘authorities consider needful for some 
time to come. 


MANCHURIAN WHEAT IN LONDON 

As a pendant, perhaps, to the liberal 
purchases of Chinese flour, which is low 
priced, compared with American and 
Canadian quotations, the Wheat Commis- 
sion has purchased considerable Man- 
churian wheat, the attraction being clear- 
ly the low price. Some of it, which has 
just entered the port of London, has a 
rather small and round berry, soft in 
texture. A cursory examination gives the 
idea that it may be descended from a 
South Russian soft variety. It is known 
that about 15 years ago experiments were 
made in the planting of Russian seed in 
different parts of Manchuria. 


OATMEAL 
The oatmeal market is quite steady, in 
spite of recent arrivals of Scotch new 
crop meal. The stocks of American oat- 
meal have run very low, and there is no 
prospect of renewing them to any extent 
before the end of October or some time 
in November. There were a few pur- 
chases for September shipment, but these 
were not heavy. In rolled oats there are 
American offers for September-October 
shipment from the mill at 82s 6d, c.i.f., 
per 280 Ibs but, generally speaking, Oc- 
tober-November offers, both for rolled 
oats and oatmeal, are easier, and prob- 
ably buyers here are holding off on that 
account. On spot, Midlothian is 110s per 
sack, with the special quality at 112s 6d. 
Aberdeen coarse meal is offered at 96s 
8d, while medium is worth 93s 9d. There 
is a little American medium on offer at 
92s 6d, while fine is obtainable at 87s 6d. 
London made coarse and medium cuts 
are quoted at 95s, while the fine is worth 
92s 6d. Midlothian rolled oats run 110s 
@112s 6d, and there is a special quality 
in small supply quoted at 1lls 6d. Aber- 
deen and Irish rolled oats are respective- 
ly worth on spot 105s per 280 Ibs, while 
there is some American available at 87s 
6d. There is a little London made quoted 
at 100s. 
MILLFEED 


Millfeed is quieter, except in the case 
of middlings, for which a ready sale is 
found at the official price of £15 10s per 
ton, ex-mill. 

“REVISED FARES” 


On the morning of Sept. 27, the Lon- 
doners, man and woman, youth and maid, 
stepped gaily—or otherwise—from the 
doors of their domiciles and sped toward 
station, bus or tram, according to their 
respective custom, to find that they could 
only get to their fields of labor by paying 
nearly double the fare they paid the pre- 
vious Saturday and had been in the habit 
of paying. Every bus and tram bore the 
interesting legend, “Revised Fares,” in 
large red letters on a white ground, and 
on the outside walls of the underground 
stations an artistic poster was pasted to 
notify the would-be traveller that “Fair 
Fares” would be charged in future, and 
explaining the reason why. 

The Londoner, therefore, mounted bus 
or tram, or dived into the bowels of the 
earth, with trepidation, not knowing ex- 
actly what he was in for, but prepared 
for the worst, yet hoping that the wind 
would be tempered to the much shorn 
lamb. It was not! Each one gasped 
when, after waiting in a long queue, the 
booking office was at last reached and the 
timid question of “How much?” had been 
put to the busy clerk when asking for the 
ticket, and the figure was at last known. 
On the busses and trams there were some 


indignant protests, and many complaints 
were —_— _— the abolition Pre the 
enny fare, but it is no htin 
Lootaet the inevitable. eo 

There is no doubt that the increases 
are P sa gov The cost of equipment and 
working expenses have enormously ad- 





vanced and, in spite of vehicles and 
trains being filled to their utmost ca- 
pacity almost throughout the day, the old 
fares were too low to make the service 
pay. Perhaps the higher fares are a 
blessing in disguise, for it may induce 
many of the younger folk to practice the 
healthful exercise of walking. 


A NOVEL HARVEST FESTIVAL 


In the district known as Billingsgate, 
on the banks of the Thames and just a 
stone’s throw from The Northwestern 
Miller’s London office, there is an ancient 
church called St. Magnus the Martyr. 
Billingsgate is the fish market of Lon- 
don, and the business there is all done in 
the early hours of the morning, the fish 
salesmen’s premises consisting of front- 
less shops, with a platform at the back 
from which they make their sales, and 
which are closed with iron gates when the 
business hours are over. 

During the busy hours these shops are 
filled with boxes and barrels of fish, and 
the Billingsgate porter, who, with many 
confréres, hauls these boxes and barrels 
from place to place, is quite one of the 
characters ‘of London. His clothes are 
odoriferous, greasy and besmeared, and 
he wears a kind of wooden bowler hat 
and clogs. His language used to be a 
byword, and was always described as 
“billingsgate,” but it is said by those who 
should know that it is not quite so unre- 
strained as it used to be, and that the 
influence of the churches in that district 
has had much to do with his uplifting. 

In England, at this time of the year, 
it is the custom of the people in town 
and country to bring gifts of the fruits 
of the earth to their churches, and to give 
thanks to God in prayer and praise. This 
is always known as the “Harvest Festi- 
val,” but in Billingsgate, instead of 
bringing the fruits of the earth they 
brought the fruits of the sea and pre- 
sented them to God, and gave thanks 
for same in the church of St. Magnus 
the Martyr. The fish were arranged on 
low, trestle tables up the aisle, and made 
a rich scheme of color with their red and 
gold and glistening blue and silver inter- 
mixed. There were 61 varieties of fish, 
and after the service the gifts were dis- 
tributed among the hospitals. 


NOTES 


Hugo Pollock, who was recently in 
Canada visiting his brother, Marshall A. 
Pollock, manager of the Canadian Flour 
Export Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., reached 
London this week, and has gone to Hol- 
land on a business trip. 


Alfred F. Pillsbury and John Pills- 
bury, of the Pillslbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, are in London this week, 
and called at The Northwestern Miller 
office. Alfred F. Pillsbury will return to 
America on the Acquitania, Oct. 2, but 
John Pillsbury will remain here for an- 
other two weeks. 


N. Sowden, vice president of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
and his wife, who have been spending 
some months in this country, will return 
home on the Megantic, on Oct. 2. Mr. 
Sowden, who is a native of Cornwall, 
visited his old home and found several 
acquaintances still living there. He also 
made a trip to Scotland, accompanied by 
his wife. 

W. J. Hiltunen, commission agent, of 
Helsingfors, Finland, who in the past 
has done considerable business with 
American mills, is in London this week, 
and will later visit Paris. He says it is 
impossible for Finnish firms to do any 
business with America at present, as all 
importing is done by the government, 
and in fact no purchases have been made 
from abroad for several months. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, SEPT. 26 


With three weeks still to run before 
they are at liberty to pass on to the con- 
sumer the advance in the cost of brea |, 
consequent upon the further withdraw:| 
of the subsidy, Glasgow bakers are in 1) 
haste to come to a decision regardir» 
the new retail prices, but it is certain 
that talk in England of a Is 3d loaf \s 
wide of the mark as regards Scotlan(|, 
At present the Glasgow consumer is pay- 
ing Is 1d per 4-lb loaf, and an advan:e 
of 22s 6d in the cost of the flour used 
will itself justify a rise of at least 211, 
so we may leave the question at the «;- 
sured point that the new price, as from 
Oct. 16, will be not less than Is 4d. 

Consumers, fortunately, are likely jo 
find a better quality loaf available at tic 
higher price. This most desirable conii- 
tion was by no means probable at tic 
outset of the projected change in price. 
The fight of the flour importers against 
the lowering of the quality of the impo 
is still fresh in the memory of all cov 
nected with the bread trade. These pi» 
tests have had their effect, and the po.i- 
tion has been further improved by the 
decision of the flour mills control’ com 
mittee to reduce slightly the percentave 
of extraction from the wheat berry. For 
the past fortnight the mills have becn 
permitted to reduce the extraction on :\|I 
grades of wheat by 11% per cent, mak 
the average milling standard now 7: 
instead of 80. The flour made from t 
milling was allowed to be sold as from 
last Monday, and the loaf should soon 
present a more attractive appearance. 


A STRIKE THREAT 


There are further labor  troul'es 
threatened in the baking trade in Scot- 
land. Some time ago mention was m. le 
in this column of the fact that the b:ik- 
ers’ trade unions here were rather puz/|ed 
at an apparent economic contradict vn. 
They found that the reduction of h 
had been accompanied by a _ tendeicy 
toward increased unemployment in t) cir 
ranks. Labor has always advanced ‘he 
argument that a cure or palliative (or 
unemployment was to reduce the work- 
ing day. It seemed that such a move 
was tantamount to distributing the av il- 
able amount of employment over a lar <er 
number of work people. 

Economic theory and practice, how- 
ever, are two different things, and ‘he 
bakers have been obliged to recast tivir 
views and to account for the contra ‘ic- 
tion by suggesting that the reduction of 
hours has led to improved organizi\\ion 
in the bakery and a higher efficiency ¢«n- 
erally in the working machine. W).at- 
ever the cause, the men’s union is deer 
mined to take action to reduce the nim- 
ber of its unemployed members, «+i 
mated at about 800. It has demain led 
that the bakeries get rid of the wo ven 
introduced to the bakeries during ihe 
war. Some people have imagined | )iat 
the demand is for the removal of «ll 
female workers, but this is not so. a 
factory had 10 per cent of women be ‘ore 
the war and 20 per cent now, the uiion 
wants it to revert to the 10 per cnt. 

The industrial council for the trace is 
expected to decide the point this week, 
but the Glasgow operative bakers |.ive 
taken the unusual course of balloting for 
a strike before the council has met, 


IRISH MARKETS, SEPT. 27 


Trade is generally upset in Bel ast, 
owing to the boycott of traders in the 
west of Ireland, who have been «om- 


pelled to cease taking flour from any of 
the merchants in Belfast. No doubt this 
will have an effect on breadstuffs in the 


poorer districts in the west, where not 
only imports of flour are stopped from 
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Belfast but bread, which was sent in 
large quantities, has also been prohibited. 
‘he milling capacity of the south and 
west of Ireland is altogether inadequate 
for the requirements of the district and, 
unless the embargo is taken off, some of 
the poorer localities will be faced with 
want. 

Belfast importers who have received 
the usual allocations of half spring and 
half winter wheat flour have found no 
dificulty in getting rid of all on hand, 
as Belfast and the surrounding districts 

to Londonderry are eager for all the 
\merican flour they can get, especially 
as the winter wheat flour now arriving is 
ot better quality. Wholesale dealers, 
however, are not keenly anxious to pur- 
chase flour, as there is great dissatisfac- 
tion at the conditions set down by the 
ministry of food. It is freely reported 
thet compensation claims, dating as far 
back as April, are still unsettled, and 
until the government shows some desire 
to settle claims in a more reasonable 
time merchants will not burden them- 
st with flour at present prices. 

Dublin importers are exceptionally 
busy. and are straining every nerve to 
supply the south and west, and make up 
the deficiency from Belfast. Home mill- 
ers in that district are also very busy. 
In the north, while home mills are kept 
going, they are not crowded with orders. 


OATMEAL 


Stocks of foreign oatmeal are very 
5 and, as there has been very little 
provision made in the shape of new pur- 
cl from America and Canada, it is 
anticipated that ere long a shortage will 
exis!, and the trade will be dependent 
entirely on home manufacture. Irish 
flake remains at about 100s per 280 lbs 
for old crop, and slightly more for new. 

1 can is now 85@87s. Medium cut 
is 90s on spot. 

FEED 

Demand for bran has again improved, 
buy being extensive for immediate 
consumption at £15 15s per ton, ex-mill, 
ba icluded. Pollard and all fine offals 
are meeting a brisk sale at £16 lds. 
Foreign pollards and bran have also 
benefited by the improvement. Dealers’ 
pri for home made bran, on which 
there is no control, are £18@20 per ton, 
and £19@20 for fine offals. Foreign 
pollards are £18, bags included, and bran 
aboul £19, but sparingly offered. 

Demand for feedingstuffs is good in 
the south of Ireland, merchants there 
being called upon to supply some of the 
towns that have boycotted Belfast. For- 
eign linseed cakes are quoted at about 
£23 ‘ ton by southern importers, but 
fast, owing to the lack of demand, 
less inoney would be taken. Cotton cakes 
are firm at £24 per ton, buyers being 
dependent entirely on the home manufac- 
there being very few foreign cakes 
on spot. Indian meal is £19 10s per ton, 
free on rail, Belfast, millers being free 
sellers at the price. In Dublin and dis- 
trict, millers have withdrawn, owing to 
the unprecedented demand. 





MONTANA BAKERS AND MILLERS 

Geevrt Farts, Monr., Oct. 16.—Mon- 
tana llers and bakers will hold their 
fall meetings at the same time, the ses- 
sions having been scheduled for Hunters 
Hotsprings to open on Thursday, Oct. 21. 
his will be the regular session of the 
millers and the semiannual or fall meet- 





ing the bakers. It is anticipated a 
~— tendance of both industries will 
ve re led, 
Joun A. Curry. 
PROTEST AGAINST WHEAT PRICES 
Gr Farts, Mont., Oct. 16.—Mon- 


tana ; rain growers have taken official no- 
tice the recent drop in grain prices 


thro their organizations, the Montana 
Grain Growers’ Association and the Mon- 
tana barmers’ Union. C. O. Walden, 
pre it of the grain growers, and W. 
L. ', president of the union, have 
tel: hed a protest to Charles A. Ly- 


mat Washington, secretary of the Na- 
tion oard of Farm Organizations, ask- 
Ing to present it to the proper au- 


thor''cs, Mr. Walden states that the 
farm organizations of the country pro- 
pose lo see that wheat prices are restored 
to a level that will make them commen- 
Suralc with the cost of production. 


Joun A. Curry. 
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Wheat Board’s Discontinuance of Contracts Meets Protest on Ground That 
It Entails Closing Down Mills in South Australia—No 
Relief Promised by Government 


Avetamwe, So. Aust., Sept. 6.—South 
Australian millers are having an anxious 
time just now. The general impression 
among them seems to be that the original 
intention of the Australian Wheat Board 
was to keep the South Australian mills 
going until the end of the year. The 
millers, indeed, had considered that ar- 
rangement to be an absolute fact, but it 
appears that the board held a different 
view. In order to allow the Wheat 
Board to fix the price the gristing con- 
tracts were made from month to month, 
but every miller understood that they 
would last until the end of the year. Re- 
cently, however, the board intimated that 
it could not take any more flour, as the 
contract with the imperial government 
had run out. The board was asked to 
release the markets which had been taken 
away from the millers, but the position 
taken up was that it had to get the last 
farthing for the farmers. 

In view of the seriousness of the posi- 
tion and prospects, South Australian 
millers waited upon the minister con- 
trolling the Wheat Scheme, and em- 
phasized the fact that, if the policy of 
the board was to make no further con- 
tracts with millers there was no alterna- 
tive but for the mills to close down, as 
the local trade was very small. It was 
explained that in Victoria the board had 
made contracts for approximately 20,000 
tons of flour, which would last until the 
end of September, and it was asked that 
South Australian millers should receive 
the same treatment. It was strongly 
urged that if the board would not adopt 
that reasonable course it should throw 
open the markets, so that South Austral- 
ian millers would have the same chance 
for the trade with Egypt, the Mediter- 
ranean and England. 

One of the speakers directed attention 
to the fact that if the intentions of the 
board were confirmed by the middle of 
September there would be an absolute 
offal famine in South Australia. The 
markets to which they could ship flour 
on private account were closed to them 
because of the action of the board, which 
held that the markets of Egypt, the Med- 
iterranean and Europe could be worked 
only through the London office. With re- 
gard to South Africa and the East, or- 
ders could not be obtained on the present 
basis of wheat at 16s and 15s per bu. 
Unless they could grist in behalf of the 
board, the mills would have to close 
down; indeed, some of them had already 
given a week’s notice in that direction to 
their employees. 

It was further pointed out that for six 
weeks or more large quantities of flour 
had been dispatched to the other states 
which would have been retained in South 
Australia but for the understanding that 
gristing for the board would continue. 
In New South Wales, mills were at pres- 
ent working two shifts, mostly on local 
consumption, but South Australia’s re- 
quirements in that respect were very 
small, 

The minister, in replying to the depu- 
tation, regretted the development which 
was causing anxiety not only to the 
millers and their employees but also to 
the government. He had already com- 
municated with the Australian Wheat 
Board, asking if anything could be done 
in the direction of obtaining a market 
for South Australian flour. The reply 
received was that the board had been 
endeavoring, for some time, to sell flour 
overseas in preference to wheat, but that 
could be done only by making a sacrifice 
in price, which was impossible. The 
board, however, would still endeavor to 
effect sales. 

A few days later, in the House of As- 
sembly, the premier said he was afraid 
the position of the millers could not be 
relieved at present. There were large 
stocks of flour in the commonwealth, and 
unless sales were made overseas the mills 
would have to close. In South Australia 
they had 9,000 tons of flour, and it was 
not advisable, in the circumstances, for 
the mills to go on gristing. 

Exports of wheat and flour from Aus- 





tralia (chiefly Western Australia) last 
week were equal to 888,067 bus of grain, 
against 728,749 for the immediately pre- 
ceding seven days. Tonnage on spot and 
fixed to load is small, compared with a 
few weeks ago. It is officially reported 
by the Australian Wheat Board that, 
after covering home requirements to the 
end of the year, and making allowance 
for sales still to forward, there will 
be available for sale only about 5,000,000 
bus of wheat. Shipments oversea from 
various states since Dec. 1 have been as 
follows (including large exports from 
Western Australia to Java and other 
eastern countries) : 


WHEAT (BUS) 


1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 | 
S. Australia... 3,197,590 18,772,440 29,575,435 
Victoria ....:. 7,828,127 21,053,516 6,367,777 
N. 8, Wales... 4,249,457 10,976,423 94,048 


W. Australia... 1,218,449 2,480,636 56,732,293 








Totals ..... 16,493,623 53,283,015 41,769,553 
FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 

1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 

S. Australia . 58,667 71,008 62,014 
WEOCOTIR. cccccere 86,194 174,911 114,389 
New South Wales 64,407 81,804 24,253 
Western Australia 44,764 65,812 75,431 
Totals ........ 243,032 393,535 276,087 


One of the largest cargoes of flour ever 
dispatched from Australia left Mel- 
bourne a few days ago by the steamer 
Australpool. It consisted of 93,000 bags, 
or 6,240 long tons. The record for the 
commonwealth was established in Sep- 
tember, 1919, when the Koursk took from 
Port Adelaide 114,467 bags, or 7,665 long 
tons. 

The Australian Wlhieat Board points 
out that as much as possible of the 5,000,- 
000 bus of wheat still available for export 
will be sold in the form of flour, in order 
to keep the flour mills busy, and to re- 
tain the byproducts in Australia. Small 
parcels of wheat and flour are being sold 
as occasion offers to South Africa, 
Egypt, Great Britain and other coun- 
tries. The prices vary a little, but the 
average realized is equal to about 13s 
4d per bu f.o.b. Preliminary inquiries 
are being received from a number of 
countries for the wheat to be gathered 
in the coming Australian harvest. It 
will be some time, however, before any 
definite arrangements are made for any 
contracts beyond the small quantity which 
has yet to be disposed of out of the cur- 
rent year’s surplus. 

There are persistent rumors regarding 
the sale of a substantial parcel of wheat 
to an over-sea country, but they lack of- 
ficial confirmation. Negotiations are pro- 
ceeding for a sale of wheat to Great Brit- 
ain, but price and freight aspects have 
not yet been overcome. 

The response from South Africa and 
the East to quotations of local millers 
for flour on the basis of the recent re- 
duction in wheat to 14s 714d per bu for 
the former and 13s 9d for Java and the 
Pacific Islands, has been practically nil. 
There appears to be no doubt now that 
American competition for this trade has 
been keener than was supposed. The po- 
sition tends to illustrate the difficulty of 
satisfactorily disposing of the balance of 
Australia’s surplus. 

Toward the end of last week two in- 
quiries were received at Adelaide from 
Java for quotations for flour, but, pend- 
ing replies to cables which have gone 
forward, the agen of business be- 
ing done on t resent basis of wheat 
is problematical. Of course, even if trade 
is workable it does not follow that the 
flour will go from South Australia. The 
freight aspect is an important factor, 
and South Australia today is not catered 
for to anything like the extent of prewar 
days. 

Some concern is expressed by South 
Australian millers at the further advance 
in the harbors board wharfage rates. 
Twelve months ago the rate was Is per 
ton on flour. A 40 per cent increase 
means about Is 5d per ton, and the 
wharfage on wheat is now nearly 14d 
per bu. This is a big tax on the local 
trade, because there is no outward wharf- 
age in Melbourne, and it gives merchants 


* According to 
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and millers in that state a substantial 
advantage when | gs for new business. 

e Melbourne Argus the 
customs department has requested mill- 
ers to express their views upon what is, 
in effect, a suggestion by the government 
to standardize Australian flour for ex- 
port. This would,-of course, refer to 
first grade flour, but (the newspaper 
says) it is difficult to see what advan- 
tage could be gained by such a procedure, 
and, further, what has prompted such an 
inquiry. 

Australia has a large export trade in 
first grade flour, and it is said that such 
flour holds an enviable reputation all 
over the world, In any case, if millers 
shipped first grade flour which did not 
come up to buyers’ ideas of quality the 
export trade in this connection would 
have suffered long ago, but in very few 
instances have complaints been received. 
The whole of the export trade has been 
built up on sound lines, and every miller 
is jealous of his own reputation. Fur- 
ther, his product is 5 ed either under 
his own or a recognized brand. 

This sums up the position as it is, and, 
doubtless, as it should be, and if the 
government proposes to interfere by in- 
sisting upon needless regulations and in- 
spections considerable opposition will be 
shown. Taken broadly, it is considered 
that the carrying into effect of such 
regulations would mean the creation of 
another department of bureaucrats. The 
business community in general is heartily 
tired of government interference. 

Cuaries J. Marruews. 





CANADIAN CROP MOVEMENT 

Winnirec. Man., Oct. 16.—The Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada has 
issued one of its periodical statements 
regarding crops and grain movements in 
this country. The salient features are 
as follows: 

Considering the size of the new crops 
harvested in the prairie provinces, the 
quantities inspected and coming forward 
to the lake terminals for shipment have 
been very light. Until the latter part of 
the month the export demand was not 
brisk. In addition the fine weather 
throughout the West during harvesting 
and threshing insured a crop in splendid 
condition, so ‘that farmers inclined to 
hold for higher prices could easily do 
so without risk of deterioration. 

With the advent of lower prices, how- 
ever, a brisk movement is expected and 
the exchange situation between the Unit- 
ed States and Canada, together with the 
fact that the United States spring wheat 
crop is not as large as was hoped, should 
prove of distinct advantage in the dis- 
posal of our surplus. Already a large 
amount of Canadian grain has been sold 
in the United States markets, and large 
shipments are going forward to Buffalo 
and Duluth from Fort William and Port 
Arthur. A good deal of this grain has 
been sold to European countries. 

During the month a total of 18,750 
cars of all grains were inspected in the 
western inspection division, compared 
with 20,937 a year ago, 10,389 in 1918 and 
18,506 in 1917. Of these 16,265 contained 
wheat. The high quality of the present 
season’s crop is seen in the fact that 14,- 
633 graded No. 3 or better, or 90 per 
cent, against 83 per cent in 1919, 88 per 
cent in 1918 and 90 per cent in 1917. 

Inspections of oats and barley were 
lower than last year, also, but both flax- 
seed and rye showed substantial gains. 
CARS INSPECTED, WESTERN DIVISION 

a——September——_—_,, 








1920 1919 1918 

16,265 17,514 9,193 

948 1,740 276 

957 1,147 765 

148 87 19 

409 388 108 

23 61 28 

WORRND ccccccic 18,750 20,937 10,389 
ESTIMATED CROPS, PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES . 

Wheat .s.s0. 260,157 taoi faoinaoinaoin 

Bus— 1920 1919 1918 

Wheat ... 260,150,000 165,544,300 164,436,100 

Oats ..... 359,289,000 235,580,000 222,049,600 

Barley ... 43,762,000 36,682,400 47,607,400 

Fiaxseed.. 10,817,000 5,232,300 5,776,000 

Rye .....- 9,820,000 7,262,400 6,181,700 

A. H. Bamey. - 





The Illinois Central Railroad announces 
that it has saved $326,900 in five years in 
its campaign —_—- water waste. Under 
the system adopted in 1915, all water 
bills are card indexed for comparison of 
costs and consumption. 
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Toronto, Ont., Oct. 16, 1920 








The usual amount of business is being 
done in the domestic flour market. Bak- 
ers and other buyers are not purchasing 
for any length of time ahead. The mar- 
ket is too unsettled for any great volume 
of business, and buyers are not convinced 
that prices have reached their lowest 
level. The slight advance in wheat of 
the past few days resulted in an increase 
of 50c bbl in flour today. Evidently, 
flour is to follow the fluctuations in 
wheat closely. Top patents are now quot- 
ed at $13 bbl, in 98-lb jutes,:and second 
patents $12.50, delivered Ontario points, 
less 10c bbl for cash. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour is dull. 
There is practically no demand, and mills 
cannot find a market for it. A few sales 
were made at $9.30, bulk, Toronto, but a 
fair quotation for this grade of flour, 
based on the present price of wheat, 
would be about $9.60. 

Export demand from European and 
other over-sea markets seems to have 
fallen away this week. No sales are re- 
ported. The Royal Wheat Commission 
is not buying. Mills are receiving nu- 
merous cables from Europe, and Medi- 
terranean countries have also made in- 
quiries through British and French 
houses. Although millers have made of- 
fers in response, no business has resulted. 

The United States is still buying Cana- 
dian flour, but not to the same extent 
as a week or two ago. Sales are being 
made chiefly to markets in the eastern 
states and in the Middle West. Prices 
have not altered greatly. First patents, 
$10.85@11 bbl, f.o.b. Atlantic seaboard, 
American funds; straight grades, $10.35 
@10.50; first clears, $9.25@9.50. 


WHEAT 


Mills have no difficulty now in getting 
all the Manitoba wheat they want. Sup- 
plies are ample for requirements. On- 
tario winter wheat is not being delivered 
freely. The decline in prices may ac- 
count for this. However, as the demand 
for the flour is poor, mills in most cases 
are getting sufficient for their needs, and 
some are selling any stocks they may 
have. There is a good demand for this 
wheat for export. Owing to the advance 
in the Chicago and Winnipeg markets, 
prices are higher. The mill door quota- 
tion for No. 2 red or white Ontario win- 
ter wheat is $2.10 bu, while the car lot 

rice is $2.20@2.25, point of shipment. 

o. 1 northern wheat is quoted at $2.56, 
on track, Bay ports. 


ROLLED OATS 


Cereal mills are not finding much new 
business. Domestic demand is light. 
There is more inquiry for export, but 
prices offered are too low for business, 
these being 2@3s per 280 lbs out of line. 
However, most mills are busy on orders 
taken some time ago. Rolled oats are 
quoted at $4.25@4.50 per bag of 90 lbs, 
delivered to the Ontario trade; oatmeal, 

‘ in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 
Oat hulls are selling at $25 ton, Montreal 
freights. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Farmers are not making free delivery 
of these grains. Lower prices and the 
unusually fine, warm weather for Octo- 
ber, so favorable for other farm work, 
are holding up deliveries. Some cereal 
millers have had to buy Manitoba oats 
to keep their mills running. No. 2 white 
Ontario oats, 70@73c bu, country points; 
barley, $1.10@1.15; rye, $1.65; No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 73c,—in store, Fort 


William; American corn, No, 3 yellow, 
$1.30, track, Toronto, prompt shipment. 


MILLFEED 


Millers are finding it almost impossible 
to sell bran and shorts. Quotations are 
now $9 ton lower but, no matter how low 
the price goes, demand does not improve. 
The difficulty in disposing of their mill- 
feed is making millers less anxious to sell 


fiour. Bran is quoted at $40 ton, and 
shorts at $45, in bags, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

OIL MEAL 


Mills are quoting linseed oil cake at 
$70 ton, and meal at $72, f.o.b. Montreal. 


“ -NOTES 

Feed flour is selling here at $3.50 per 
bag, delivered. 

E. C. W. Arend, of M. Kosmack & 
Co., Glasgow, Scotland, was in Toronto 
on Monday. 

A. H. Balfour, of the Brampton 
(Ont.) Milling Co., Ltd., was in Toronto 
on Tuesday. 

J. E. Macfarlane, general manager 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is 
expected back in Toronto early next 
week. He has been visiting the various 
branches of his company in the West. 

C. H. Kinch, representative of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Barbados, B. W. I., was in Toronto for 
several days this week. He was return- 
ing from a visit to Newfoundland, and 
left on Friday for New York, 

It is reported that Ontario soft winter 
wheat is moving freely to the United 
States for export shipment. Practically 
none of this wheat is going to Great Brit- 
ain, but Belgium and other European 
countries have been buying heavily. 

The Ontario department of agricul- 
ture states that seeding of fall wheat is 
unusually late this year. Plowing has 
been delayed by the hard condition of 
the soil, heavy threshing and other press- 
ing farm work. However, the weather is 
favorable, being unusually mild for Oc- 
tober. 

In response to daily paper suggestions 
that the price of bread in Toronto is too 
high, the board of commerce says that, 
after close investigation, it finds the price 
of 13c per 14,-lb loaf is fair and reason- 
able. The board also states that there 
was no profiteering in bread making in 
Toronto in August and there is none to- 
day. 

Milling interests in Ontario are fight- 
ing a proposal of the public elevators 
at Georgian Bay and Lake Erie ports 
that they should be allowed an increase 
in their rates. The matter was argued 
last week before the Board of Grain 
Commissioners at Toronto. The elevator 
companies contend that increased cost of 
operation has made their business un- 
profitable, while millers state that ele- 
vator profits are very considerable and 
that owners should be compelled to dis- 
close the real figures. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Oct. 16.—A firmer 
feeling developed in the market for 
spring wheat flour this week, due to re- 
cent sharp advances in the Winnipe 
wheat market. Sales, however, are stil 
confined to covering merely immediate 
requirements, and it is quite evident that 
buyers are not inclined to take present 
wheat values seridusly. There has been 
no change in prices, although at the time 
of writing an advance of 25c bbl is being 
seriously considered. Present quotations 
are as follows: top patents, $12.50 bbl; 


second patents, $12; strong bakers, 
$11.80,—delivered in new jutes, with 10c 
off for cash. 


Reports show a slight improvement in 
the export situation, in that a small vol- 
ume of business has been done with 
United Kingdom buyers, principally at 
Glasgow, as well as a fair amount with 
American buyers. Local millers look 
upon the latter, however, as a temporary 
outlet only. Trade with the West Indies 
continues fair, but a big improvement is 
looked for, once conditions become more 
settled and better steamer service is of- 
fering. 

There are no new features in the win- 
ter wheat flour trade. The market is still 
quiet, with no change in prices. Car lots 
of choice grades are quoted at $10.30@ 
10.50 bbl in second-hand jutes, ex-track. 

Demand for white corn flour is also 
quiet, with no change in prices. Sales of 
small lots are reported at $10.75 bbl, de- 
livered. 

Prices on millfeed declined $4 during 
the past week, and car lots of bran are 
now offered at $45 ton and shorts at $50, 
delivered in new jutes, for spot cash. 
Owing to the fact, however, that supplies 
are easier and the demand quiet, there 
is a general feeling of uneasiness, and 
some price cutting is reported. It is 
hoped that the demand from American 
buyers will have a tendency to strengthen 
the market. 

Demand for oats has been exception- 
ally quiet both for export and local con- 
sumption. Owing to the limited spot 
supply of No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
the price of same has held firm, and car 
lots are being offered at 94c bu, ex-store. 
Supplies of the lower grades have been 
more plentiful, however, and prices have 
declined 34%,@4c bu. A fair local de- 
mand for No. 3 Ontario white continues 
at 8714,¢, ex-track. ’ 


NOTES 

J. C. McLaughlin was appointed sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., at the meeting of the 
directors held on Thursday prior to the 
annual meeting of the company. 

C. H. Kinch, Bridgetown, Barbados, 
B. W. I., West Indies sales agent for 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., was in Montreal recently, leaving 
for Toronto and other Canadian and 
American cities prior to returning home. 

T. J. Gnrices. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., Oct. 16.—Demand 
for flour is slackening. Western buyers 
have met. most of their immediate needs, 
and are not now placing as many new 
orders as was the case two weeks or more 
ago. Demand from eastern Canada has 
not been up to normal at any time on the 
crop. United States business is still the 
best part of the trade reaching western 
mills, and further sales to buyers over 
there have been made. There is still no 
appearance of any over-sea exporting or- 
ders. Great Britain seems to have aban- 
doned her flour connections in Canada, 

Prices for western spring wheat flour 
remain unchanged at the lower levels 
established 10 days ago. With wheat at 
its higher basis of today there should be 
an advance in flour, but mills have no in- 
tention of meeting the rising cost unless 
it should be demonstrated that fhis is 
something more than a temporary factor. 

The standard price for best spring pat- 
ents at Manitoba points and as far east 
as Port Arthur is $12.15 bbl, in 98-lb 
jutes, cash or sight draft terms, cars or 
mixed car lots, while second patents are 
at $11.35 on same terms, and clears 
$10.75. Saskatchewan points take a price 
10¢c under Manitoba; eastern Alberta 20c 
under, and Vancouver 20c over. 

Package differentials applicable to 
sales in this territory: 98’s, cotton, 30c 


bbl over jute basis; 49’s, cotton, 45c 
over; 24’s, cotton, 55c over. 


WHEAT 


Receipts of wheat are increasing, aid 
have averaged for the week about 1,000 
cars per day. The weather over western 
Canada is favorable for teaming, and 
farmers are taking full advantage of this 
factor. 

Prices have been buoyant, and are now 
243,c over last week’s close. Opinion as 
to the soundness of these present prices 
is by no means fixed. Meanwhile, buyers 
are fully supplying their needs out of 
the ample stocks available and are lect- 
ting the future take care of itself. A 
good share of the week’s sales were to 
millers in the United States. These are 
being delivered by lake-and-rail routes. 

Following are the prices of No 
northern wheat for each day of the week 
ending Oct. 15: 


— 


c—Futures— 

Cash Oct, Dec, 

Oct. 8 sacnccceccore $2.26% $2.21% $2.05% 
Oct, ° 1 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Basis 

Arthur. 


= 


bo bo bo bo by bo 





in store Fort William and Port 


RYE FLOUR 

New crop rye flour is now offering, 

and mills report some local business mov- 

ing. Prices: white, $11 bbl, in 80-Ib bags; 

straight grades, $10.50; dark, $7.50,— 
f.o.b. cars at mill. 


MILLFEED 

Bran and shorts are plentiful at last 
week’s decline in prices. Output from 
western mills has increased to such an ex- 
tent that the prolonged scarcity of the 
last year or more is now relieved. Today’s 
price for bran is $45 ton, in jute bags, 
delivered f.o.b. Manitoba points; shorts, 


$50. 


OATMEAL 


Mills are producing rolled oats and ° 


oatmeal steadily, and are meeting with an 
increasing demand. Present prices are 
so reasonable that consumers are finding 
this one of the cheapest of all foodstuffs, 
with the result that consumption is ris- 
ing. Rolled oats are quoted at $4.30 per 
bag of 80 lbs, delivered Manitoba points; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats, 
LINSEED MEAL 


Fine ground meal is quoted at $8) ton 
in bags, and cake at $85 in bulk, f.0.b. 
Winnipeg. 

COARSE GRAINS 

These grains have staeadied in sym- 
pathy with wheat. Receipts are increas- 
ing. Friday’s closing prices: No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 73c bu; No. 3 Ca- 
nadian western barley, $1.20; No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western rye, $1.88,—in store, [ort 
William and Port Arthur. 

NOTES 

Monday will be a holiday in Canai‘a, it 
being Thanksgiving Day. 

W. S. Barclay, representing Joseph 
Ward & Co., wholesale flour and produce, 
Montreal, was in Winnipeg this weel:. 

United States millers bought consider- 
able wheat in Winnipeg this week. hey 
operate on the dips, and are keen buyers 
at times. 

E. Brunneau, flour broker, Mon real, 
has been visiting the flour mills of ‘{an!- 
toba for the purpose of arranging »uy- 
ing connections here. 

The Western Grain Standards Board 
meets at Winnipeg on Oct. 20 for the 
purpose of fixing samples of commercial 
grades of grain for the present crop 

A country storage elevator at Cud- 
worth, Sask., which belonged to Donald 
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Morrison & Co., Winnipeg, burned on 
Oct. 8. It contained 21,000 bus grain. 

The government of Canada will make 
in a few days a statement in reply to the 
request for the reappointment of. the 
wheat board. This is expected to be un- 
favorable. 

Many western farmers have been ship- 
jing their wheat to Fort William for 
storage till prices improve. It is a com- 
mon belief among farmers that it will go 
back to its old high levels. 

rhe Canadian National Railway lines 
in western Canada have been receiving 
fresh supplies of cars from eastern shops 
for use in carrying grain, It is said that 
the equipment for carrying grain is now 
amye. 

Sir Henry Drayton, minister of finance 


in the Dominion government, is said to 
favor recontrol of the wheat market. On 
the other hand, the minister of trade and 
commerce is believed to be against fur- 
ther control. 

fhe Canadian Wheat Board is en- 
gaged in making final disposition of its 


affuirs preparatory to payment of a clos- 
ing dividend to the owners of its partici- 
pation certificates, and presentation of 
its report and records to the government 
at Oitawa. Whatever the outcome of the 
present agitation for another year of 
control, the officers of the old board are 
proceeding on the assumption that their 
duties have been completed. 
A. H. Batmey. 





LAKE OF THE WOODS MILLING CO, 

Montreat, Que., Oct. 14.—The annual 
statement of the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., was laid before the share- 
holders last week. For the year ending 
Aug. 31, 1920, net profits from milling 
amounted to $410,521.49, which, along 

















with the profits accumulated from other 
sources, amounting to $321,711.36, made 
total profits of $732,232.85, as against 
$756,616 for the previous year. The state- 
ment follows: 
LIABILITIES 

stock— 
SUtHOriseG .cccvcvcccess $4,000,000 
Le BBUEE ccvcccesoccesscvecs 1,200,000 
TEBUCR oc ccvidiedeteceests Ssareves $2,800,000 
Pr LT per CORE oc ccctedectas 1,500,000 
$4,300,000 

B 

Six ent, maturing 1923...... $1,000,000 
Les leemed in 1912.........6. 100,000 
$900,000 
B lemption account ...... $600,000 
A interest on bonds, three 
I BD cccccececccegeccccecece 13,500 
A PAVERS. ceccicrvicrccscs 466,521 
nt reserve, including pro- 
for war tax, 1920........ 697,519 
$1,177,540 
S ount—balance Aug. 1 
TETERTELIL TRILL eT $982,414 
fits from milling after 
ng all expenses of opera- 
1 providing reserves for 
accounts, war taxes 
mtinORGEE 06 vksccsndeet $410,521 
Pr from other sources, less 
RE ccvccccedeeeveseseskios 321,711 
$732,232 
Int n bonds for year........ $54,000 
D | preferred shares for year 105,000 
D 12 per cent on common 
t P FEOF cvcscvccnses evens 294,000 
Wr off property and good- 

1 PUREE «6c ce cewKser snes én 100,000 
$553,000 
$179,232 

$1,161,647 
rect HAD... ccivscscoe $8,139,187 
Ir ability—Customers’ pa- 
CF GIBOUUEE - i bc0 6 80%0%08 $130,942 
ASSETS 
R te, buildings, machinery, 
Aug. Gl, BPS cochntvcete $3,130,558 
L ten off, depreciation.... 50,000 
\ $3,080,558 
G trade marks, etc...... $450,000 
Le ttem OM sa yesancbaakes $8 50,000 
\ $400,000 
Loan bonds and other in- 
iat NW .cecdevnsrevecntetave $1,101,027 
S nd warehouse equipment, 
furniture and spare ma- 
wy TY cctrosplrareebnese boas 75,979 
: flour, bags, barrels, mill 
8 8, as per inventories, less 
Onan vo sttsteecscestesmecsesces 1,052,567 
pen accounts receivable, after 

Providing for bad and doubtful 

( 7 ccvcctccconsetbesemébetuees 1,696,778 
hand and in banks....... 732,276 
$4,658,629 


$8,139,187 
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a locker room, toilets and bathrooms. 
Very recently a tower-shaped elevator 
has been added to the mill in Dresden, 
which is 52 meters (169 feet) high and 
18 meters (581% feet) in diameter. It 
consists of twenty-four bins, and has a 
capacity of 44,000 zentners (155,000 
bushels). , 


SCHLESISCHE MUHLENWERKE 


The Silesia Milling Company (Schlesis- 
che Miihlenwerke Aktiengesellschaft), in 
Breslau, one of the most important mill- 
ing concerns in East Germany, and op- 





square meters (about 8 acres), on about 
5,000 square meters a 1% acres) of 
which buildings have been erected to date. 
Here stand, among other buildings, the 
six-story mill proper, the warehouse, 
likewise six stories in height, for the 
storage of about 50,000 zentners (about 
5,600 tons) of flour and feed, the two 
grain elevators, with capacities, respec- 
tively, of 35,000 and 70,000 zentners 
(130,000 and 260,000 bushels), and the 
power plant, boiler house and employees’ 
quarters. The company is thus able to 
store 105,000 zentners (390,000 bushels) 


Erwin Bienert, One of the Present Heads of the Bienert Company in Dresden 


erating the largest mill in Silesia, was 
established in 1907 for the purpose of 
taking over the milling firm of Stern & 
Rosenthal, in Breslau. In addition to its 
mills at Schottwitz and Hartlieb, the 
company has an extensive grain and flour 
business, and furthermore, in 1912, it 
took over the plant of the Klostermiihle, 
Goldschmidt & @o., in Breslau. The mill- 
ing facilities were greatly enlarged 
through extensive new construction be- 
tween 1915 and 1918, with the result that 
the grinding .capacity now amounts to 
4,500 zentners (17,000 bushels) of grain 
per day. 

The recently installed special equip- 
ment is devoted to the production of corn, 
barley and oats preparations, among 
which oatmeal and oat flakes for children 
should be particularly mentioned. The 
finished products are packed in separate 
packages suitable for the small retail 
trade, weighing a quarter kilogram 
(about half a pound) each, and go to the 
consumer in the original packages. 

On account of the growth of the busi- 
ness, the mill site at Schottwitz, which is 
on the Rechten-Oder-Ufer Railway, and 
in close proximity to the deep water 
channel, has been increased to 33,000 


of grain and 50,000 zentners (about 56,- 
000 barrels) of flour. 

A washing and drying equipment for 
the proper cleaning of grain-is provided. 
Since 1913 the entire plant has been run 
by an electrical power installation con- 
sisting of thirty-five motors with a com- 
bined force of 1,200 horsepower. The 
milling equipment, which makes possible 
the simultaneous milling of rye and 
wheat, consists of fifty automatic four- 
roller mills, with the requisite auxiliary 
machines. In the manufacture of the 
special products the most up-to-date ma- 
chinery has been installed. An automatic 
sprinkler system protects the mill from 
danger of fire. A private entrance track 
connects the mill property with the state 


railway. 
The mill site at Hartlieb has an area 
of 9,960 square meters (about 2% 


acres), buildings having been erected on 
about 1,130 (a little more than % acre). 
On this property stand the four-story 
mill building, with adjoining flour and 
grain warehouses, and also the power 
lant, boiler house, employees’ dwelling 
ouse, etc. Power for the mill is de- 
rived from two electric motors yielding 
together 90 horsepower. The mechanical 
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uipment consists of two sets of French 
millstones, two four-roller mills and three 
one-pair roller mills, together with the 
necessary auxiliary machinery. 

The management of the whole concern, 
which at present employs two hundred 
workmen, five engineers and twenty-five 
salesmen, has been since the retirement 
of the original owners in the hands of 
Paul Stern as managing director, with 
Alfred Juliusberg as assistant and 
Alfred Rosenthal as managing secretary, 


(To be continued.) 





IMMIGRATION MOVEMENT 


Year 1920 Witnesses Tremendous Renewal of 
Incoming Tide of Foreigners—Ap- 
proaches Prewar Average 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 16.—The end 
of the war and the beginning of a restora- 
tion of normal conditions has brought a 
tremendous renewal of the prewar tide 
of immigration to this continent and to 
this country. So far 1920 has witnessed 
a fast growing movement from Europe 
which gives promise of attaining, by the 
end of the year, at least the prewar av- 
erage, if not a higher figure. 

The record year for immigration into 
this country was that ended June 30, 
1907, when 1,286,349 aliens came to our 
shores. Next came 1914, which brought 
1,218,480. The 10-year prewar average 
was very close to 1,000,000 a year. 

Here are the figures of immigration 
and emigration in the eight months of 
this year up to Aug. 31: 





Inward Outward 

movement movement 

September, 1919 ...... 26,584 27,770 
January, 1920 ........ 31,858 27,086 
February, 1920 ....... 30,606 11,607 
PEGE, 2ORO a Koviccceces 39,971 22,639 
, Te ee 48,219 19,107 
Bey BUOD cseaccccccse 53,772 17,121 
(free 62,692 24,543 
SPU BEE os cccdioccss 85,000 86,000 
AUBUS, THSO .cccccces 86,000 45,000 
September, 1920 ...... 90,000 45,000 
Disregarding September, for which 


only preliminary figures are available, the 
immigration, officially reported for the 
year thus far, aggregates 438,128, and 
emigration 223,103, leaving the net immi- 
gration 215,025. 

Now that the harvests are gathered in 
Europe and many have passage money 
who did not before, there is no doubt 
that the number of immigrants will con- 
tinue to increase, officials here believe. 
The movement is now up to the absolute 
steamship capacity of vessels plying in 
the transatlantic trade. Presumably ad- 
ditional vessels, attracted by the high 
rates being paid, even by steerage passen- 
gers, will enter this trade, making pos- 
sible larger and larger arrivals. 

There has been much interest displayed 
in the character of the aliens now coming 
to this country. It might logically be ex- 
pected that so world shaking an affair 
as the European war materially would 
alter the nature of this human tide. 
There have been reports in the press to 
the effect that the aliens were composed 
more of the intelligents, parlor Bolshe- 
vists, embryo agitators, and persons of 
previous high estate whose fortunes had 
been depleted by the war. 

Immigration officials, however, say the 
immigration is made up of practically the 
same conglomerate, polyglot mass of 
human beings of all estates as it was in 
prewar days. Most of the newcomers 
are of the laboring class, as they were in 
former times. They are merely the sur- 
plus of Europe’s on geo unable ma- 
terially to better their economic status in 
the old countries because of the conges- 
tion of population there, and looking to 
the United States as a land of promise. 

No German immigration is coming at 
all, and that has made, perhaps, the most 
marked change. Today, as in 1913, the 
great bulk of the immigration comes 
from the Mediterranean countries, and 
chiefly from southern Italy and Sicily. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





Nearly all of the large American rail- 
roads are planning to re-establish agen- 
cies in Europe, most of which were dis- 
continued at the outbreak of the war. 
London will be the main center for 
American transportation representatives. 
Agencies of some roads, however, will be 
maintained at Paris, Liverpool and 
Rome. 
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THE GRAIN CORPORATION AND 
THE GUARANTEED WHEAT PRICE 


By WILFRED ELDRED 


Republished by Permission of the Quarterly Journal of Economics 


The food control act of Aug. 10, 1917, 
among other things, authorized the Presi- 
dent to fix a reasonable guaranteed price 
for wheat whenever he should find that 
an emergency existed Rye poe: stimula- 
tion of the production of wheat.” This 
guaranteed price was eT intend- 
ed for the Benefit of the “producers of 
wheat” within the United States, and was 
to be determined and publicly announced 
“seasonably and as far in advance of 
seeding time as practicable.” 
the guaranty was not applicable to the 
crop of 1917, which had already been 
partly harvested. 

For the crop of 1918 Congress itself, in 
the same section of the act which author- 
ized a guaranteed price, prescribed an 
absolute guaranty of not less than $2 per 
bu at the principal interior primary mar- 
kets, prod; upon No. 1 northern spring 
wheat, or its equivalent, with appropriate 
differentials for the other grades. 

At the time of the passage of this act 
the wheat price at the principal primary 
markets of the country was nearer $3 per 
bu than $2, and had fluctuated through 
a wide range during the spring and sum- 
mer months of 1917. The immediate 
problem before the Food Administration, 
which was set up for the enforcement of 
the act, was to stabilize the wheat price 
at some basis more nearly in conformity 
with the price named by Congress as the 
absolute minimum for the crop of 1918. 
The best way to restore some measure of 
stability to the chaotic wheat market, 
whose normally smooth running mechan- 
ism was in a state of almost complete 
breakdown, was to bring the government 
into the market as a wheat purchaser on 
some fair buying basis and to induce 
other buyers to pay the same price. 

The thorny task of determining a fair 
price was intrusted to a commission, ap- 
pointed by the President, of 11 men, 
fairly representative of all interests in 
the community. After prolonged con- 
sideration this fair price commission, six 
of whom represented the farming inter- 
ests, recommended for the crop of 1917 
a price of $2.20 per bu, basis No. 1 
northern spring wheat at Chicago. This 
price recommendation was adopted by 
the President in the hope that it would 
“at once stabilize and keep within mod- 
erate bounds” the price of wheat for all 
transactions throughout the crop year 
and, in consequence, the prices of flour 
and bread also. 

This expectation was measurably real- 
ized by the operations of the Grain Cor- 
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poration, through which the Food Admin- 
istration functioned in its relation to the 
wheat trade. The Grain Corporation was 
made the sole agency for all government 
buying, and at once entered into a series 
of voluntary agreements with flour mills 
and country elevators to maintain the 
government fair price basis in their own 
purchases throughout the crop year 1917- 
18. These buyers of wheat—including 
some 3,000 m and 14,000 elevators— 
agreed to pay for wheat of the 1917 crop 
the government fair price, less freight 
to terminals and handling charges, and no 
more, so that the farmers everywhere 
should receive the fair reflection of the 
government buying basis. Through these 
trade agreements, which embraced about 
two thirds of the elevators and by far 
the preponderance of the flour milling 
capacity of the country, as well as 
through its own purchases running to 
nearly 30,000,000 bus of wheat, the Grain 
Corporation made effective the fair price 
on the crop of 1917. 

The stabilization of the wheat price at 
$2.20, Chicago basis, resulted in putting 
more money into the farmers’ pockets in 
1917-18 than they had ever before re- 
ceived for a wheat crop, for the simple 
reason that they were not at the mercy of 
a fluctuating market. The practical as- 
surance of at least the same price for the 
1918 crop had already stimulated the 
planting of 42,301,000 acres of winter 
wheat in the fall of 1917. The announce- 
ment by the President on Feb. 21, 1918, 
that the fair price of $2.20 per bu would 
be continued as the guaranteed mini- 
mum for the crop to be harvested in 
1918, with 6c added on account of in- 
creased freight rates, brought under 
wheat 22,489,000 acres in the spring 
wheat states, making a total of 64,790,000 
acres, the largest wheat acreage the 
country had ever seen. The yield of 
wheat was in excess of 921,000,000 bus— 
the largest crop, with a single exception, 
harvested up to that time in this country. 

The obligation to maintain the guar- 
anteed price on this enormous crop im- 
posed a severe burden upon the resources 
of the Grain Corporation. Originally in- 
corporated with a capitalization of $50,- 
000,000, the Grain Corporation had been 
able to go through the season of 1917-18 
without having to buy more than 28,367,- 
000 bus of wheat; but with a new crop in 
excess of 900,000,000 bus impending, it 
was seen that larger resources would be 
imperative. The capital stock of the 


Grain Corporation was therefore in- 
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creased to $150,000,000, the total amount 
appropriated by the act of Aug. 10, 1917. 
Even this sum proved to be insufficient, 
and it was necessary to resort to outside 
borrowing in order to finance the huge 
purchases of wheat and flour which had 
to be made in order to redeem the pledge 
of the guaranteed price. At one time 
during the crop year these borrowings 
amounted to the imposing total of $385,- 
000,000. No concern, however great its 
resources or whatever its prestige be- 
cause of its official character, could have 
raised that amount of money in the open 
market unless its officers and its policies 
had enjoyed the confidence of the busi- 
ness community in the highest degree. 

Without such an agency as the Grain 
Corporation, with its practically unlim- 
ited buying power, the pressure of the 
crop of 1918 would undoubtedly have 
forced the market price below the guar- 
anteed minimum. For the first few 
weeks of the new season, however, there 
was no indication of a sagging market. 
Partly as a result of the return of com- 
petitive conditions following the relaxa- 
tion of the Food Administration rules of 
1917-18, and partly in consequence of the 
continuing agitation in Congress for an 
increase in the minimum guaranteed 
price, there was a premium over the 
guaranty basis in several of the western 
primary markets during the early part 
of July, 1918. In these conditions the 
marketing of the new wheat crop set in 
with a rush, and within 60 days almost 
as much wheat had been marketed by 
the farmers as in the first four months 
of the preceding year. 

The result was what might have been 
expected. The premiums rapidly disap- 
peared and the price sagged off toward 
the guaranteed minimum. At Kansas 
City, for instance, where the premium in 
July had been 10 or 15c per bu over ,the 
guaranty basis, the price quickly ad- 
justed itself to the basic level under the 
pressure of the large farm marketings. 
At Chicago not once during the eight 
months from July, 1918, to February, 
1919, did the open market price for No. 1 
northern spring wheat exceed $2.35 per 
bu—only 9c over the basis at that mar- 
ket; and through practically the whole 
of that period the large receipts kept 
the price well down toward the guaranty. 
Had the buying power of the Grain Cor- 
poration been withdrawn from the mar- 
ket, even temporarily, there would un- 
questionably have resulted a severe slump 
in the price below the guaranty. The 
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total purchases of wheat during the crop 
year 1918-19 aggregated 268,316,000 bus 
and of flour 25,932,196 bbls, equivalent to 
about 385,000,000 bus of wheat in all. 

These large purchases were not dic- 
tated solely by the obligation to maintain 
the guaranteed price. Two other im- 
portant considerations of national policy 
played a part. The first of these was the 
desire to accumulate a considerable stoci 
of wheat in order to prevent a recur- 
rence of the abnormal situation which ov- 
curred at the end of the crop year 191/- 
18, when the country came into the new 
season with a carry-over of 28,000,000 
bus—a quantity too small for comfor‘, 
A second reason for large purchases of 
wheat and flour grew out of the intern. - 
tional situation and the fact that the a 
lied governments had turned over to tv 
Grain Corporation the entire purcha:: 
of cereals and flour in this country for 
their civilian and military needs. 

In July, 1918, the Grain Corporation 
had entered into contracts with the gov- 
ernments of the allied and associated 
powers by the terms of which they agrevd 
to take all the wheat and flour the Grain 
Corporation could supply up to 200. 
000,000 bus. Both to protect these comm’!- 
ments and to provide an adequate carry- 
over for the new year it was necessaiy 
to accumulate large stocks, 

The Grain Corporation was an. espe- 
cially heavy buyer during the autumn 
months of 1918, which was the very tiie 
when the mills were trying to provide 
for their season’s requirements. ‘The 
wheat bought by the Grain Corporation 
was practically all withdrawn from tie 
domestic market; many mills, especiaily 
those in the Southwest, where there had 
been a partial crop failure, found it n 
essary to pay high prices for wheat i: 
order to cover their flour sales; sone 
mills in accepting large orders for flour 
from the Grain Corporation has gone 
“short” of wheat. This condition was re- 
flected in the price quotations for wh» at 
at the western terminal markets: pre- 
miums over basic prices reappeared at 
Kansas City in November and persis!ed 
until the end of the crop year. 

Reference has been made to the agi(a- 
tion in the early part of 1918 for an in- 
crease in the minimum guaranteed wheat 
price over the basis announced by the 
President in February of that year. In 
fact a rider to the agricultural ap) ro- 


priation bill was adopted by both houses 
of Congress providing for a minimum 
price at all country stations, irrespective 


of location or distance from termin.(ls, 
of $2.40 per bu for No. 2 wheat of the 
crop of 1918. This measure was vetoed 
by the President July 6, 1918. The avri- 
cultural interests were insistent, how- 
ever, and the President was led, against 

* the advice of the Food Administration 
and of the officers of the Grain Corpora- 
tion, to announce the guaranteed price 
for the crop of 1919 as early as Sepi. 2, 
1918, at the same basis as the price for 
the 1918 crop. 
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Average of High and Low Prices of No. 1 Northern Spring Wheat at Chicago on Each Saturday of the Crop Years 1918-19 and 1919-20. Data from The Northwestern Miller. 
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lis step was probably taken in order 
yrestall possible action by Congress 
r the pressure of the farming inter- 
in raising the minimum pricé to some 
r figure. That the 1918 figure was 
enough is shown by the fact that the 
ge sown to wheat under the stimu- 
of that price was the largest on 
‘d. The assurance of the same price 
ihe 1919 crop had the effect of in- 
ing the wheat acreage over 9,000,000 
more—nearly 14 per cent. The 
acreage, on the other hand, which 
decreased over 12,000,000 acres be- 
1 1917 and 1918, showed a further 
ie of over 4,000,000 acres between 
ind 1919. The acreage planted to 
o oats, and to barley, each declined 
19 as compared with the plantings 
1918. In other words, the large re- 
e in wheat acreage, stimulated by 
yntinuance into 1919-20 of a guar- 
| price on that product as against a 
lative market in other cereals and 
stock, tended to menace properly 
ced farm production. 
Nov. 11, 1918, came the armistice, 
ith it the virtual ending of the war 
he passing of any urgent necessity 


timulate the production of wheat in 


uuntry. Yet the nation’s word had 
pledged through the joint action 
mgress and the President to the 
nance of *the guaranteed wheat 
ip to the end of the crop year, or 
June, 1920. There was no other 
consistent with honor, than to 
the pledge of the guaranty. 

a bill was enacted during the clos- 
vs of the sixty-fifth Congress (ap- 
March 4, 1919), making an ap- 
tion of $1,000,000,000 for main- 
the wheat price guaranty through 
p year 1919-20, It was regarded 
time as almost inevitable that 
release of the supplies accumu- 
\ustralia and the Argentine, and 
ending record crop to be harvest- 
e United States, there would be 
of the “world price” for wheat. 

in the debates in Congress the 
ible loss to the treasury which 
ollow through having to make up 
ference between the market price 


Machinery for Cleaning 
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The Three Dresden Mills of T. Bienert: The Hofmiihle, 


and the guaranteed price was accepted as 
one of the necessary costs of the war, re- 
grettable but none the less inevitable. 
These apprehensions, it may be added, 
were not shared by the officers of the 
Grain Corporation. In his testimony be- 
fore the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture in February, 1919, Mr. Barnes pro- 
tested against the acceptance of the fal- 
lacy that there could be a “world price” 
under the international conditions exist- 





mittee were submitted by Mr. Barnes, 
who recommended that the essential pow- 
ers to be provided by legislation should 
include the following: 

1. An appropriation of at least $1,- 
000,000,000 in order to place beyond any 
question the redemption of the guaranty, 
so that all distrust might be removed and 
the normal trade and credit facilities of 
the country be utilized to the fullest pos- 
sible extent in handling the wheat crop— 





Pneumatic Grain Unloading Machinery at the Bienert Mills, with a Capacity of 50,000 
._ Kilograms per Hour 


—‘‘The Milling Industry in Germany.” 


ing in the spring of 1919. With restrict- 
ed ocean transportation, broken down 
finance, some markets absolutely closed 
to our products, and concentrated buying 
power lodged in the hands of foreign 
government agencies, it would be folly, 
he said, to trust to these factors for the 
determination of a price which should ap- 
ply to our exportable surplus. ; 
The evolution of the wheat price guar- 
anty act is instructive. The only really 
constructive suggestions offered the com- 


Grain in the Bienert Mill 


—‘The Milling Industry in Germany.” 


thus relieving the government of a large 
part of the actual burden of buying and 
selling. 

2. Authority to borrow in the regular 
commercial manner and to pledge the 
credit and property of the agency han- 
dling the guaranty. The necessity for 
this has been shown in the discussion of 
the 1918-19 operations. ; 

3. Authority ‘to buy and sell whea 
and other cereals and their products and 
other foodstuffs, at home or abroad, for 


the New Plant Built in 1913, and the Kénigsmiihle 
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—‘‘The Milling Industry in Germany.” 


cash or for credit. This in order that a 
national policy of combined sales of 
wheat and other imperatively needed 
foodstuffs might facilitate the marketing 
of wheat. The credit inducement might 
also prove useful. 

4. Import and export embargo power 
over all foodstuffs. 

5. Authority to requisition and to 
build storage facilities. 

6. Authority to license dealers, mill- 
ers, and elevators, and to control trade 
practices, 

_ 7. Authority to control exchange trad- 
ing. 

8. Preferential railroad and steamship 
service, and authority to control the 
transport flow of all cereals or products 
into any markets or seaports. 

The act as passed conferred most of 
these powers, but did not authorize con- 
trol of cereal transportation, or power to 
deal in other commodities than wheat and 
its products, or permit embargo control 
over such other commodities. Limitations 
of space forbid detailed analysis of the 
provisions of the act; the recommenda- 
tions listed have been set down merely 
for the purpose of calling attention to 
the character of the problems involved 
in the administration of the guaranty. 
Mr. Barnes refused at the committee 
hearings in February, 1919, to commit 
himself to any particular plan for the 
administration of the guaranty. It was 
obviously impracticable to base any poli- 
cies upon conditions which would depend 
upon the size of a crop a large part of 
which had at that date not even been 
planted. To quote his statement: “No 
policy should be based irretrievably on 
prospects only.” 

The wisdom of this attitude was dem- 
onstrated by the actual turn of events. 
With the largest wheat acreage ever 
planted in this country and glowing pros- 
pects for the new crop, it seemed to many 
skilled observers that the crop would be 
so enormous as to depress the market 
price below the guaranty and to push the 
“world price” to so low a point as to im- 
pose very substantial losses on the na- 
tional treasury through the redemption 





A Double Row of Plansifters in the Bienert Mill 
—*The Milling Industry in Germany.” 











of the guaranty of $2.26 per bu at the 
primary markets. The eventual outcome 
nullified these fears completely. From 
March to May, 1919, the open market 
price showed a typical advance such as 
might have occurred during any season 
toward the end of the crop*year with 
the exhaustion of old supplies and 
uncertainty regarding the new crop. At 
Chicago the price of No. 1 northern 
spring advanced steadily from a point 
near the guaranty basis in the first week 
of March to $2.90 per bu during the first 
week of May. This advance coincided 
with the rapid reduction of the Grain 
Corporation stocks and the melting away 
of the visible supply which had imposed 
a check to any tendency to price advance 
during the winter. 

By the end of June, when the new 
crop prospects were at their best, the 
price declined again to within 10c of the 
guaranty, and remained at about the 
same point through July and August. 
During those two months, however, there 
was a great shrinkage in the spring wheat 
crop, due to hot, dry weather, and many 
farmers in the Northwest abandoned all 
effort to harvest their wheat. The aver- 
age yield of spring wheat on the 23,338,- 
000 acres harvested was only nine bus per 
acre and the total crop only 209,000,000 
bus, as against 356,000,000 in 1918. The 
total outturn of both winter wheat and 
spring wheat did not exceed 941,000,000 
bus—a large crop, to be sure, but very 
much less than the amount expected, and 
not greatly over the crop of 1918. 

It was soon realized that with a crop so 
much smaller than what had been predict- 
ed, if not exactly hoped for, the problem 
would be not so much to keep the wheat 
price up to the guaranteed minimum as 
to prevent it from getting out of control 
altogether. The price of No. 1 northern 
at Chicago toward the end of Septem- 
ber began to advance again, and in late 
December it reached a point over $1 per 
bu above the guaranty. Southwestern 
hard winter wheats of good quality, also 
in short supply, reflected the same ten- 
dency, though not to an equal degree. 
These extraordinary prices for the pre- 
mium wheats were being paid in spite of 
the greatest aggregate movement of 
wheat from the farms which the country 
had ever known in a similar period. 

The fact is that much of the large crop 
of 1919 was of very inferior quality, 
especially in the spring wheat states, 
and the abundant yield of the soft win- 
ter wheats did not avail against the 
gem of demand for the hard wheats, 

th spring and winter, of which there 
was such a pronounced shortage. Tradi- 
tion was not easily deflected from the use 
of hard wheat flour, and even though the 
mills were compelled to grind more soft 
wheat than ever before there was still an 
insistent demand for hard wheats for 
mixing purposes. Under these condi- 
tions the Grain Corporation did not find 
it necessary to use any part of the billion 
dollar appropriation to make good losses 
which might have accrued to the govern- 
ment through having to buy wheat at the 
guaranteed price and reselling it at a 
lower price, 

A curious incident occurred during the 
early part of the = year 1919-20 which 
illustrates the complexities of the task 
of administering the guaranty. sag | in 
August, 1919, the agitation over the high 
cost of living resulted in an effort, shared 
by responsible government officials at 
Washington, to have the Grain Corpora- 
tion market at a price of $1.50 per bu 
the wheat for which it had paid the guar- 
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anteed price of $2.26. This proposal was 
seriously put forward as an effort to re- 
duce the cost of living; needless to say, 
Mr. Barnes was able to secure the Presi- 
dent’s veto of it. The Grain Corpora- 
tion did, however, put on the domestic 
market part of its purchases of straight 
flour, intended for export, at prices 
around $10 per bbl in car lots. This was 
about $2 per bbl under the prevailing 
prices at which retailers could buy the 
widely advertised and popular brands of 
hard wheat flour. 

In December, 1919, this selling pro- 
gramme was expanded so as to make 
straight soft wheat flour available to the 
retail trade in appropriate package sizes 
under the brand “United States Grain 
Corporation Standard Pure Wheat 
Flour.” An extensive advertising cam- 
paign was inaugurated, directed to the 
general consuming public as well as to 
retailers and bakers. However, the high 
prices for wheat and flour in the fall and 
winter of 1919 did not seem to check ap- 
preciably the demand of flour consum- 
ers for the hard wheat flours. All war 
restrictions upon consumption, such as 
the compulsory , purchase of substitute 
flour and limitation upon individual pur- 
chase, had long since been removed, and 
the American home market showed a sur- 





prisingly large capacity to absorb wheat 
flour. 

The output of the flour mills since the 
beginning of the crop year 1919-20 had 
by the end of May exceeded 121,000,000 
bbls—nearly a month’s production in ex- 
cess of the figure for the corresponding 
period of 1918-19, This was not primarily 
an export demand; the exports, both of 
flour and wheat, from the beginning of 
the crop year were not over two thirds 
of the movement for the corresponding 
period of last year. Not only did the 
American people want flour in apparent- 
ly unlimited quantity, but they insisted 
upon having the high priced patent grades 
of hard wheat flour. 

This demand for the low extraction 
flours, made from those grades of wheat 
which commanded a premium because of 
their scarcity, carried prices up to a 
point approximating the panic prices of 
the spring and summer of 1917. The 
Grain Corporation found it an uphill 
task to educate the public to an appre- 
ciation of the wholesomeness of straight 
flour and the economies to be realized 
from its use. Some impression was made, 
of course, and the consuming public was 
given an opportunity to exercise its pref- 
erence in the purchase of cheaper grades 
of flour, if it so desired. Some 763,273 


Grain Storage Plant at the Dresden Mills of the Kinig Priedrich August Mtihlenwerke 
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bbls of straight flour were sold up to the 
end of May, 1920, when the resales ‘0 
domestic buyers were discontinued. 

During the winter of 1919-20 sever: 
remarkable price making factors were in 
operation. Among them were: (1) tota!- 
ly inadequate domestic transportation; 
(2) utter collapse of the foreign ex- 
changes, and consequent dislocation of 
commodity movement; (3) severe winter 
weather, which greatly lowered the prom- 
ise of the new crop planted in the fall 
of 1919; (4) political agitation in Con- 
gress for the suspension of wheat pur- 
chases by the Grain Corporation. 

Because of inadequate equipment, bad 
weather, and labor unrest the railroads 
found it extraordinarily difficult to han- 
dle the volume of traffic offered during 
the winter of 1919-20. With the greatest 
of care and energy this could not he 
otherwise when it is considered that the 
roads entered the year 1919 with approxi- 
mately the same quantity of rolling stock 
as in 1916. 

In January, 1920, conditions became 
especially aggravated, with the heaviest 
freight offerings ever known in midwin- 
ter coming at a time of exceptional 
weather severity. The consequent delays 
in rail transportation from country 
points and from the terminal elevator 
stocks to the mills and to the seaboard 
imposed a severe handicap on the trade 
and were responsible for artificial short- 
ages of wheat and of flour, through the 
winter months. Such delays in trans- 
portation and the local scarcities incident 
thereto always entail extreme hazard of 
loss through fluctuations in prices result- 
ing from interference with the smooth 
movement of traffic from one market to 
another and from producer to consumer. 
They invariably result in greater risk and 
necessitate enlarged trade margins. 

The Grain Corporation protected the 
farmer against a reduction in the coun- 
try price because of these conditions by 
entering into an arrangement to pay 
the country shippers of wheat a weekly 
storage on their stocks in the absence of 
car supply, on the distinct agreement 
that these country shippers in their cur- 
rent purchases from farmers would pay 
a fair reflection of the guaranteed price 
at their nearest terminal markets in ex- 
actly the same way as if immediate ship- 
ment could be made. This arrangement, 
together with the assurance that the 
Grain Corporation stood ready to buy 
wheat every day and every hour at the 
guaranteed prices, went far to narrow 
the range in price fluctuation which 
characterized the winter of 1919-20. 

In spite of the steadying effect of the 
Grain Corporation’s wheat purchases, 
these price fluctuations covered a much 
wider range than anything seen since the 
spring of 1917. There was no such in- 
centive to accumulate large stocks on 
the crop of 1919 as during the 1915-19 
season, and at no time in 1919-20 were 
the wheat holdings of the Grain Corpora- 
tion much over 80,000,000 bus, as against 
a maximum of 145,000,000 in the preced- 
ing season. Early in November, 1919, 
when the price was beginning to advance 
rapidly, it was decided to resell part of 
these stocks to the mills; these resales re- 
duced the Grain Corporation’s holdings 
by some 650,000,000 bus in about two 
months. 

It was also decided to remove the em- 
bargo, effective Dec. 15, 1919, upon im- 
ports and exports of wheat and flour, 
which had been in force since the mid- 
summer of 1917. The sale of the Grain 
Corporation’s wheat and the permission 
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The New Bienert Mill on King Albert Harbor, Dresden 


to import foreign (chiefly Canadian) 
wheat and flour had little appreciable ef- 
fect on prices; they continued to advance 
until the second week in January, 1920. 
Early in February the foreign exchange 
market broke down utterly and induced 
a collapse in commodity prices. 

\t almost the same moment the Senate 


Committee on Agriculture voted to re- 
port favorably a bill discontinuing gov- 
ernment purchases and‘ sales of grain. 
This measure was obviously intended to 
suspend the commercial operations of the 
Grain Corporation, which certain sena- 
tors from the wheat growing. states 


charged with attempting to depress the 
price of wheat to the detriment of the 
farmers. The storm of protest aroused 
by this proposal prevented its ever being 
reported by the committee, but the ap- 
prehension it caused as to the possible 
repudiation of the pledge of the wheat 
guaranty act was a contributing factor 
in depressing wheat prices over a period 
of several weeks. 

\bout the middle of March the price 
began to advance again, and in May it 
reached a point above anything known 
since the panic prices of May, 1917, fol- 
lowed by a slight recession before the 


government guaranty expired at the end 
of the month. Thus the period of con- 
trol closed with an open market price 
not far from the figure at which wheat 
had been selling when the necessity for 
governmental control first became appar- 
ent, nearly three years before. 

On May 7, 1920, the Wheat Director 
convened a meeting of the grain and mill- 
ing trades at Chicago to discuss measures 
for the resumption of future trading in 
wheat on the exchanges, which had been 
suspended since 1917. Representatives of 
the eight leading grain exchanges decid- 
ed that trading in futures might safely 
be resumed July 15, with December as 
the delivery month; it was expected that 
the volume of wheat to be moved during 
the fall months would be large enough to 
minimize the danger of extreme fluctua- 
tion or of price manipulation. 
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This was practically the last of the 
steps by which the fetters were removed 
from the wheat market. Beginning with 
the conditions imposed by war, it had 
been necessary to restrict commercial en- 
terprise within the narrowest limits in 
the interest of price stabilization and 
food conservation. Export and import 
embargo, suspension of future trading, 
license control, price “fixation” in 1917, 








How Sacks Are Handled in the New Bienert Mill at Dresden 


turbed period of war and national ad- 
justment. One by one these restricting 
influences were removed, until, at the ex- 
piration of the wheat guaranty act on 
June 1, 1920, “the market” was again 
free to take up its course based upon 
the interplay of thousands of individual 
judgments unrestrained by official con- 
trol or direction. 

Thus came to an end the largest and, 





Power Plant in the New Bienert Mill 


and minimum guaranteed prices in 1918 
and 1919, the injection of the government 
into the market as a trader on a com- 
mercial basis, with huge purchases of 
wheat and flour, the positive direction 
of export business by a government 
agency,—all were parts of the com- 
prehensive scheme of control which it 
had been necessary to throw about the 
business of producing and marketing the 
nation’s prime food crop during the dis- 
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on the whole, probably the most success- 
ful instance of government interference 
with an essential industry due to the 
necessities of war. Perhaps the most 
striking feature of the whole enterprise, 
apart from its magnitude, is the fact 
that the operations of the Grain Corpora- 
tion were conducted with such efficiency 
and smoothness, such freedom from ar- 
bitrary interference with the usual eco- 
nomic forces of production and consump- 
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tion, and with such a studious effort to 
refrain from substituting judgments for 
those forces in the formulation of poli- 
cies, that the individual citizen or trader 
was scarce aware that a $500,000,000 
corporation had ceased to function. 

This huge fund had. been administered 
in a manner to afford the producers of 
wheat every price protection that could 
reasonably be asked. That the interests 
of both farmer and consumer had been 
fairly conserved is abundantly manifest 
from the relative advance in the price of 
wheat to the farmer and of flour and 
bread to the consuming public. The rela- 
tive prices at selected significant dates of 
wheat, flour, and bread, based upon the 
average price for 1913 in each instance, 
are: 


Average 

Average Average retail 

farm price retail price price 

of wheat of flour of bread 

Year 1913 ...... 100 100 100 
May, 1887 wccods 311 266 168 
December, 1917.. 265 205 166 
August, 1918 ... 259 206 177 
August, 1919 ... 274 224 180 
April, 1920 ..... 300 245 200 


The total purchases of wheat and flour 
by the Grain Corporation during the 
three years of its existence amounted to 
the equivalent of 705,000,000 bus of 
wheat. From Sept. 1, 1917, to May 31, 
1920, its total purchases of all kinds ag- 
gregated the sum of $3,735,771,861.92 and 
its sales $3,685,546,644.28. The total op- 
erating expenses during this period were 
only about .17 per cent of sales, and the 
net profits on completed business about 
$50,000,000. Of this amount approximate- 
ly $20,000,000 represents profits arising 
from sales of foodstuffs, chiefly wheat 
and flour, to European neutrals during 
the war at prices above the government 
buying prices. These neutrals took un- 
conscionably high profits from their ship- 
ping business during the war, even upon 
the transport of supplies destined for 
the use of our own army abroad, and it 
was deemed nothing less than right that 
they should be required to pay prices 
which would return some of that profit 
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The Bienert Mill, Dresden, Built in 1913 
—‘The Milling Industry in Germany.” 
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Mills and Flour Sacks in the New Bienert Plant 


to this country. Also included in the 
profit item of the Grain Corporation 
were some $8,000,000 of “excess” profits 
which the flour mills were required to re- 
fund after detailed audits had been made 
of their accounts; these represented 
profits in excess of those which they were 
permitted to take under the regulations 
of the Food Administration governing 
the operations of flour mills in 1917-18. 

At the end of June, 1920, the Grain 
Corporation returned $350,000,000 of its 
capital to the treasury of the United 
States. This was the total amount that 
had been drawn from the treasury out 
of the special appropriation of $1,000,- 
000,000 provided by the wheat guaranty 
act of March 4, 1919. It was expected 
that the Grain Corporation’s remaining 
capital of $150,000,000 would be returned 
to the treasury in full upon the final 
liquidation of accounts and claims still 
outstanding on June 30. These accounts 
included considerable debit balances 
(nearly $60,000,000) owing by several 
European governments to whom flour 
had been sold on credit for relief pur- 
poses. 

In closing, attention should be called 
to one other feature of the Grain Cor- 
poration’s administration of the wheat 
guaranty act of 1919. This is the series 
of agreements entered into with millers, 
flour jobbers, and bakers, by the terms 
of which the Grain Corporation under- 
took to protect these trades against a de- 
cline in the price of their unsold stocks 
of wheat or flour below the guaranty 
basis for a period of 45 days beyond May 
31, 1920. The necessity to protect these 
unsold stocks in the channels of trade 
from the possibility of a fall in value 
after the expiration of the guaranty act 
was foreseen as early as the spring of 
1919, and was provided for by the terms 
of these contracts. 

In the absence of some such assurance, 
millers would have hesitated to commit 
themselves to the risk of carrying wheat 
during the closing days of the crop year 
ending with June, 1920. Jobbers and 
bakers would have been equally hesitant 
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to stock even their minimum require- 
ments of flour for the same reason. In 
order, therefore, to prevent such a state 
of trade uncertainty and hazard, and to 
promote the even and continuous mar- 
keting of wheat and the smooth flow of 
the nation’s essential flour supply, the 
Grain Corporation- entered into these 
trade agreements with some 4,000 mills, 
about 6,700 flour jobbers, and about 4,800 
bakers. It was largely owing to these 


Plansifters in the Bienert Mill 


mal part of the world’s rice crop. Bur- 
ma, Saigon, and Siam have large export- 
able surpluses, figuring into the millions 
of tons. The Louisiana and Texas crops 
are moving slowly, and it must be re- 
membered that these southern states are 
at a great advantage over California, 
when it comes to freight rates. 

“It is understood that the agreement 
between the Louisiana and Texas grow- 
ers and millers is not yet perfected. This 





Flour and Cereal Mills of the Schlesische Miihlenwerke Aktiengesellschaft in Breslau 


agreements that, when May $1 arrived, 
the guaranty act expired without even a 
ripple of excitement. 





CALIFORNIA RICE SITUATION 

San Francisco, Cat., Oct. 16.—The fol- 
lowing statement regarding the present 
rice situation in California has been is- 
sued by the secretary of the Rice Asso- 
ciation of California, an organization in- 
cluding the mills, importers, exporters 
and brokers of the state: 

“Considerable anxiety about the mar- 
keting of the California rice crop, esti- 
mated to be over 4,000,000 bags, which is 
well over last year’s figure, has been felt 
by the growers in the California valleys. 
There is no doubt that this is fully justi- 
fied. It must be remembered that the 
California crop, however, is an infinitesi- 
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agreement is to the effect that these 
members will pool their crop, and that it 
will be allocated among the mills at a 
valuation placed on the rice by a com- 
mittee of nine—four growers, four mill- 
ers and a banker. At a preliminary meet- 
ing of this valuation committee a price 
of $8 per bbl of paddy—162 lbs—was set 
for No. 1 blue rose, as the standard of 
the South. In spite of this, mills were 
able to buy at $7 bbl. The price came 
down to this limit, and we understand 
now that rough rice down there is quoted 
at $6, which is equivalent to $3.70 per 100 
Ibs, and even at this price is not moving, 
because the mills cannot make a profit 
on that basis. 

“On account of general depressed con- 
ditions all over the world, the merchants 
are not stocking up. They are buying 
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from hand to mouth. To illustrate, 
will say that spot old crop fancy b 
rose stocks in the South are selling 


small quantities at $6.87, while new cr) 


fancy milled can be bought readily 
$5.75 from very reliable concerns. ‘1 
same situation prevails in Europe, wh 


merchants prefer to pay 60s ($9.50) fo 


spot goods rather than 48s ($7.50) for « 
ferred shipment. If the crop is held { 


unjustifiable prices, as is now indicated. 


time will come when the growers will h: 
to sell and dump their crop on the m 
ket. The wise policy thus is for 
grower to dispose of his crop slow 
taking advantage of the premium p 
for close-up deliveries, and by so do 
he will avoid the depression that may 
caused by withholding stocks until « 
nomic and possibly financial press 
forces him to yield. 

“The sooner all concerned realize t 
they have a community of interest, 


better it will be for the rice industry 0 


California.” 
R. C. Maso» 





FARM CREDIT LEGISLATI¢ 


Hearings on McFadden Bill, Which W: 
Standardize Rural Credits, Will 
Begin Soon 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 16.—Heari 
on the McFadden farm credit bill, w! 
aims to standardize rural credits, 
commence here within the next few we: 
The personnel of the joint commil 
created by Congress at the last sessio 
consider the McFadden bill was com) 
ed last week, and it is expected the « 
mittee will convene here about Nov. 
conduct hearings. 

The committee 
George P. McLean, chairman of the 
ate committee on banking and curr: 
senators George W. Norris, of Nebr 
and Robert L, Owen, of Oklahoma; S 
tor Asle J. Gronna, chairman of the 
ate committee on agriculture; sen 
Carrol S. Page, of Vermont, and Th 


comprises Senati 
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The Boiler Room of the New Bienert Mill 
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On the Grinding Floor of the Bienert Mill in Dresden 
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p. Gore, of Oklahoma; Representative 
Louis T. McFadden, of Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the House committee on 
banking and currency; representatives 
Frank D. Seott, of Michigan, and Henry 
p. Steagall, of Alabama; Representative 
Gilbert N. .Haugen, chairman of the 
House comimittee on agriculture; repre- 





Gott Traugott Bienert, Founder of the 
Bienert Firm in Dresden 
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James C. McLaughlin, of 
and George Gordon Lee, of 


sen es 


Mi in, 


purpose of the McFadden bill, 
bre stated, is to establish a means of 
sta! dizing farm credit. It is recog- 
niz iat farmers, unlike trades people, 
have no business rating which may be 
col d when they seek credit for the 
ord farm operations connected with 


the luction of feedstuffs, live stock, 
grai ool, flaxseed, lumber or any other 
fart nmodity. By means of suitably 
org d farm associations it is pro- 
pose have every farmer, whose opera- 
tion such as to make it necessary at 


time ir him to ask credit, make a re- 
turt er oath of his assets and liabili- 


ties, show what his rating should be. 
All statements are to be subject to 
pen for misrepresentation. 

W the business rating of farmers is 
thus blished by the machinery to be 
set up by the bill, all of which is to be 


paid out of a common fund created 
ind ntained by the farmer members 
of t ting associations, it is expected 
that paper offered by farmers, based 
on t iscertained ratings, may be un- 
derv n by insurance companies and 
inve nt corporations of various kinds. 
The of interest proposed by the Mc- 
Fad bill in such advances is 6 per 
cent, which on good paper, guaranteed by 
an rance company of recognized 
standing, would be a return that would 
com} vith rates paid by savings banks 
inary deposit banks that pay in- 
daily or monthly balances. 


or by 
terest 


TI ature of the proposed law is re- 
cei\ the opposition of the savings 
bank id it is expected that they will 
have resentatives present at the hear- 
ings orce to combat the bill. There 


ean b indication at this time how long 
the] ngs will continue. The purpose 
of the inembers of the joint committee is 
tom the preliminary or judicial hear- 
Ings rum for technical discussion of 
vario nd intricate problems that have 
bined in the bill. 

It i, expected ‘that the result of the 
hear will be numerous amendments 
that tend to perfect the measure. It 
will then be turned over to the bank- 
Ing coramittees of the House and Senate, 
and turther hearings will be held, to 
which every form of interest in such leg- 
islation will be asked to come and throw 
whatever light is possible on the project. 

These hearings will no doubt occupy 


been 
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many weeks of the session, which as a 
short one, preceding the retirement of a 
Congress, will be crowded with business. 
It is hardly to be expected that much can 
be done beyond passing the regular 
money bills, and such general legislation 
as the exigency, of the postwar period 
demands shall be given consideration as 
a public necessity. 

It is therefore quite to be expected 
that the McFadden bill will be late in 
being reported to the House for its con- 
sideration, and that it can be passed by 
either Senate or House during the session 
is doubtful. The plea that the object of 
the bill is to speed up production of 
farm products and supply the food de- 
mands of the country and of foreign 
populations will be made in its behalf, 
and may be effective, under the pressure 
of popular appeal for relief from high 
prices, to put the bill through before 
March 4. Action on the measure at the 
short session of Congress is, however, un- 
likely, unless the strongest pressure is 
brought to bear on Congress for its ap- 
proval. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





MARINE SHOW AT PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 16.—There has 
been a practical completion of plans to 
hold the American Marine Exposition in 
Philadelphia during the week beginning 
March 14, 1921. The affair will be held 
in the First Regiment Armory, and will 
be a real step in furthering the interests 
of those engaged in maritime pursuits in 
this vicinity and also of great value in 
bringing the advantages of the port of 
Philadelphia to the attention of shippers 
throughout the world. 

Exhibits representing practically every- 
thing that goes into the building and fur- 
nishing of ships, shipyards, etc., will be 
on view. Motion pictures will be shown 
every day and night, illustrating ship- 
building and the American flag at sea, 
both in domestic and foreign waters. In- 
structive lectures will be delivered, and 
each night will be known as a special 
night for one of the various shipyards of 
Philadelphia and vicinity, including the 
Navy Yard and Hog Island. 

The project has the indorsement of 
these leaders in maritime interests: J. H. 
Mull, president William Cramp & Sons 
Shipbuilding Co; M. A. Neeland, presi- 
dent New York Shipbuilding Corporation; 





E. H. Hardy, International Mercantile 
Marine; A. G. Bennett, president Pilots’ 
Association for the Bay and River Dela- 
ware; A. F. Brown, president Vessel 
Owners’ and Captains’ Association; Rob- 
ert J. Gailey, of Gailey, Davis & Co; 
John G. Pew, president Sun Shipbuilding 
Co; Admiral W. S. Benson, chairman 
United States Shipping Board; W. O. 
Griscom Coxe, president Pusey & Jones 
Co; Emil P. Albrecht; Ernest T. Trigg; 
W. T. Smith, vice president Merchants’ 
Shipbuilding Corporation; John Baizley; 

R. Smith, United States shipping 
commissioner; Captain Charles T. Me- 
gee, and Ellis A. Gimbel. 


SamveEt S. Daniers. 





BELGIUM’S ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Oct. 16.—It is re- 
ported here through official circles that 
Belgium is making more rapid recovery 
from the devastation of war than any of 
the other continental European coun- 
tries. At the same time conditions there 
are not yet normal, and the government 
has instituted an inquiry in the hope of 
aiding and hastening complete recon- 
struction. 

A commission of 65 members has been 
named by the Belgian cabinet to study 
the economic situation of the country, it 
has been reported here to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce by 
American Trade Commissioner Samuel 
H. Cross, of Brussels. 

“Symptoms of the present economic 
crisis,’ the bureau says, “are character- 
ized as loss of financial balance, exhaus- 
tion of stocks of merchandise, wear and 
sabotage of machine equipment, slacken- 
ing of production, abnormal rates of ex- 
change, rise of prices, and high cost of 
living.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





GERMAN SUGAR PRODUCTION 

Germany’s production of raw sugar in 
May, 1920, amounted to 2,567,190 Ibs. 
During the period from September, 1919, 
to May 31, 1920, 1,557,068,700 lbs of raw 
sugar were produced, as against 2,914,- 
075,700 in the same period of the pre- 
vious year. The production of refined 
sugar from September, 1919, to May 31, 
1920, was 1,346,519,680 lbs, as against 
2,786,579,620 in- the same period of the 
preceding year. 
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BEAN MARKET TENDENCIES 

San Francisco, Cat., Oct. 16.—The 
California Bean Growers’ Association re- 
ports as follows regarding the California 
bean market: 

“Generally speaking, the bean market 
has followed the trend of most other food 
products during the past 30 days. How- 
ever, there has not been sufficient busi- 
ness to clearly define values and estab- 
lish a market. 

“Fundamentally and statistically, the 
position of beans is strong; in fact, 
stronger than a month ago, as some dam- 
age has been suffered in California, 
Michigan and Japan by unseasonable 
weather conditions. However, it must be 
realized that the question is an economic 
one of national proportions, and there- 
fore actual statistics will not have much 
weight with the average buyer under con- 
ditions as they exist at the present time. 

“It is our opinion that, when the pres- 
ent lowering of prices shall have been 
felt by the general public, the tendency 
will be an increased consumption of beans 
which are relatively low in price and high 
in food value. It might also be said in 
passing that the ‘silk shirt and sox era’ 
has about passed, and the average citizen 
is beginning to look into his domestic ex- 
penditures and retrench wherever pos- 
sible, the item of food receiving careful 
scrutiny. 

“With the present stocks on hand and 
the estimated yield of new crop it will 
be seen that there will be less beans in the 
warehouses the latter part of 1920 than 
were consumed in this country last year. 

“It must be admitted that general con- 
ditions throughout the country do not 
warrant the buying of anything except 
for actual requirements, but we believe 
that the bean is in a somewhat different 
category than most of the other food 
products, as during the past year it has 
been rarely sold for more than cost of 
production, due largely to the supply ex- 
ceeding the demand. Beans are now sell- 
ing for considerably less than it costs to 
produce them, and the oversupply is lack- 
ing. 

“New and spot crop beans are being 
offered for shipment at about the follow- 
ing prices: pinks, $5.75; large whites, $5; 
small whites, $5; blackeyes, $5.50; Mexi- 
can reds, $7.50; red kidneys, $11.50; 
cranberries, $6.50; bayos, $7.50.” 

R. C. Mason. 


On the Wheat Flour Grinding Floor of the Kénig Friedrich August Mills in Dresden 
—‘ The Milling Industry in Germany.” 
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Following the advance in wheat prices, 
the flour market took on a much firmer 
tone, and at the close of the week mill 
prices were 50c@$1 higher than last 
week. Upon these lower levels a sub- 
stantial amount of flour was booked, 
though buyers did not take kindly to the 
advance. In consequence, with few ex- 
ceptions, very limited sales were report- 
ed. Buyers, however, seem to have con- 
fidence in the market, and while there 
will in all probability be no immediate 
recurrence of the heavier purchasing of 
the first two weeks in the month, it is 
generally conceded that the situation is 
better than it was. 

The recent advance in prices has 
brought the earlier purchases, made upon 
levels well above those established by the 
break, a good deal nearer together, and 
has soothed the feelings of buyers who 
felt they had paid too high a price for 
their flour. 

Jobbers reported better business among 
the small bakers, which no doubt was the 
result of the quick upturn in the mar- 
ket. It was thought by some to have 
been caused by a release from what they 
regarded as an artificial depression of 
prices. Anyway, the effect was welcome. 

So far as could be learned, there was 
little doing in Canadian flours, probably 
for the principal reason that the trade 
has been quite well filled up on these 
by the purchases of the previous three 
weeks, and will probably not be in the 
market again immediately for any very 
large quantity. 

The entire price situation is ragged, 
mostly because of the eagerness of some 
mills to book flour for immediate deliv- 
ery, causing them to make prices at least 
50c bbl under general quotations for 
prompt shipment. In view of the heavy 
sales of the previous three weeks, this 
is confusing to buyers, and really shows 
the only present indication of softness 
in the market situation. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $12.75@13.50; standard patent, 
$11.25@12; first clear, $9.50@10; soft 
winter straights, $9.65@10.60; hard win- 
ter straights, $10.75@11.50; first clear, 
$9@9.75; rye, $9@10; Canadian 95 per 
cent, $10.75@11,—all in jute. 


A BIT OF HISTORY 


This year will bring to a close a cen- 
tury in the history of New York as a 
city, and its growth as such has no paral- 
lel. For 200 years after the first per- 
manent settlement on Manhattan Island, 
New York remained nothing more than a 
thriving village, its real history as a city 
not beginning until 1820. 

Prior to that time its growth was only 
such as would naturally come to a sea- 
port with many natural advantages, and 
its early increase in population was not 
rapid. In 1756 the population was 10,- 
381; in 1773, 21,786; in 1786, 23,614; in 
1800, 60,489; in 1810, 96,373; but in 1820 
it exceeded 123,000. From this limited 
number it has reached 6,000,000 during 
the century ending this year. 


INCREASING PRODUCTION 


The industrial bureau of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York sends 
out the glad tidings that the efficiency of 
labor is improving, and that this is mani- 
fested in increased productiveness. Re- 
turns from 49 manufacturers, represent- 
ing 40 different industries, indicate that 

roduction per man per hour is slowly 

ut surely increasing. 

This is an lent si roving to a 
certain extent that ty fat tm, Ha to 


the real situation and, instead of work- 
ing to about 30 per cent of normal pro- 
duction, as has been the record of the 
past, is getting back to a normal basis. 


NOTES 

C. H. and C. M. Sanborn, of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, were 
in New York this week. 

The Paull-Robson Co. has recently oc- 
cupied offices in the Produce Exchange, 
under the direction of Ray Callender. 

John M. Turner, San Juan, Porto Rico, 
who has been in this country for several 
months, sailed for home today, on the 
Mohawk. 

The award of flour for the Panama 
Railroad this week went to the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, on the 
basis of $10.75, jute. 

The New York state bridge and tunnel 
commission and the New Jersey inter- 
state bridge and tunnel commission held 
the ceremony of ground breaking for the 
vehicular tunnel under the Hudson River 
on Oct. 12. The tunnel is to be a double 
tube large enough for the passage of 
trucks, and has been in contemplation for 
several years as a relief to the lighterage 
situation, and as a method of more ex- 
peditious handling of freight for deliv- 
ery between the two shores of the river. 





BUFFALO 

Burrawo, N. Y.,. Oct. 16.—Buying of 
flour this week was. confined to the small- 
er class that had held off awaiting a fur- 
ther decline, and is now being forced in- 
to the market by necessity, and squirm- 
ing under the advance. These buyers are 
meeting with little comfort from the 
miller, except the advice that flour is 
still cheap and there is yet a chance to 
get over their bearish ideas. The big 
buyers who took advantage of the situa- 
tion 10 days ago have filled their require- 
ments for the time, and no general trad- 
ing was reported this week. 

There is no doubt that the offerings of 
Canddian flour and the disposition to sell 
at lower prices than mills here can make 
have temporarily unsettled the market, 
but the general opinion is that a change 
is likely to occur soon. The report that 
a large quantity of Canadian 85 per 
cent patent was sold here to a large bak- 
ing concern at $10.80@10.85, rather 
stirred up the milling fraternity. The 
amount is said to have been 20,000 bbls, 
and although those who had a hand in 
putting the deal through refuse to con- 
firm the report, there is little doubt the 
sale was actually made. 

By some this is said to be the largest 
single transaction ever made here, but 
with many bakeries to be supplied from 
this lot others consider it of little conse- 

uence. Prices were higher for Cana- 

ian flour today, the best family very 
short patent being quoted at $11.75, and 
bakers at $11.50, or about $1 under the 
market here, but this, it is said, they could 
very well afford at the present rate of 
exchange. 

The mills here have advanced their 
prices on nearly all grades of flour. There 
is a much stronger feeling today, with 
prices narrowed down closer than in sev- 
eral months. With the heavy decline. in 
feeds it is said prices of flour arte on the 
bottom. Patents and first clears were up 
25@50c, but second clear was quoted 
$1.25 lower. Rye flour dull, and 50@70c 
higher than last week. 

Local prices to the retail trade were 
advanced 50c today, which will be quite a 
surprise to ‘the grocers, as they were 
looking for a further decline. The best 
family patent is quoted at $12.25, in cot- 
ton 98’s, but some mills are even higher 
than this. 

Kansas agents report a good trade and, 
as a rule, at better prices than last week. 


Bids were: close to the new Fcc asked 
by the mills, it was said, although there 
is still a wide range. Short patent was 
quoted at $11.60@12, and standard pat- 
ent at $11.20@11.60, Buffalo rate points. 

Soft winter wheat mills did very little 
this week, and at the advance. today of 
75@85c are not looking for any im- 
provement. Short winter patent was 
quoted at $12.30, standard patent at 
$12.10, and pastry at $11.35, track, Buf- 


falo. 

Millfeeds, after dragging worse than 
ever early in the week, took a sudden but 
not unexpected turn, and millers were 
swamped with orders today from buyers 
in all directions. Prices were down to 
$82 for bran, and even less at one time, 
and everybody came into the market with 
a rush. They wanted immediate ship- 
ment, leaving no doubt in the minds of 
millers about a shortage of feeds, and 
the reaction was quick and sharp. 

Today prices are only 50c lower on 
bran than a week ago, with the mills 
cleaned up of October offerings and a 
big inquiry for more. Other feeds did 
not follow the reaction to the same ex- 
tent, but there was little spot on the 
market. Standard middlings are off 
$3.50, mixed feed $4, flour middlings $5, 
and red dog $11, from last week’s quoted 
prices. Canadian feeds are higher for 
shipment, but no bran, except November, 
was offered, for which $386 was asked, 
track, Buffalo. Middlings were offered 
freely at $37, and flour middlings were 
quoted at $45, track, Buffalo. Consider- 
able Canadian feed was taken. 

It is evident that féed men considered 
prices on the bottom, and took all they 
could get hold of, but whether buying 
will continue remains to be seen. Soft 
winter wheat mills were asking $37.50 for 
bran and $41 for standard middlings, 
track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed lower, and the 
mills report a much better demand at the 
decline. Prices today, however, are 
stronger. Hominy feed unsettled, dull 
and easy at last week’s prices. Gluten 
feed dull and lower; $46.18 asked for 
October and November shipment, with 
protection to Dec. 1. Oil meal and cot- 
tonseed meal dull and weak, and offerings 
liberal. Brewers’ grains offered at $55, 
and distillers’ at $62, immediate ship- 
ment, track, Buffalo. Alfalfa, fine and 
green, is quoted at $44, track, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat sold at $2.75 per 100 lbs, 
track, Buffalo, with an active inquiry for 
more at that price, and $3 asked. Milo, 
No. 3, was offered at $2.35 spot, and 
$2.20@2.25 for shipment. 

Rolled oats in good demand and firm. 
The mills are still running full capacity. 
Oat feed dull, and offered at $19 for 
immediate shipment. The mills are anx- 
ious to dispose of stocks on hand. No- 
vember shipment was held at $22. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Flour Pct. of 
output activity 


TRI WES oe ciccevcncoees 139,430 84 

Eset WOOK 22 ccccccccvecce 137,780 83 

WORF GOS oscscccccscqesvs 158,470 95 

Two years AgO .......s008 135,500 80 

Three years ago ........+. 63,700 38 
NOTES 


C. Colton, miller, of Oswegatchie, N. 
Y., was on ’change this week. 

The receipts of Canadian wheat by 
lake this week were 3,457,000 bus. 

Stocks of wheat here are 1,990,000 bus, 
compared with 13,196,000 a year ago. 

Receipts of wheat by lake for the week 
were 4,155,330 bus, and of all grain 5,839,- 
446 bus. A year ago the receipts were 
621,282 bus of grain, of which 146,282 
were wheat. 

Canal shipments from Buffalo to New 
York were 1,000 tons of flour and 7,174 
tons of wheat. This is somewhat larger 
than a year ago. There is quite a sup- 
ply of tonnage here awaiting cargoes. 

Frank M. Williams, state engineer, 
says the barge canal is not proving a 
success under government control. Cor- 
porations do not want to compete with 
government owned boats, and the canal 
is not being used to anything like its 
capacity. 

Bids for constructing concrete founda- 
tion piers for the proposed grain eleva- 
tor on the barge canal terminal at Os- 
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wego were opened, and only one proposal 
made. This was to do the work for $336,- 
412, while the engineers’ estimates were 
$191,400. 

From all indications, Buffalo will have 
a much larger winter fleet than last yea, 
as the inquiry for vessels to lay up here 


’ is steadily increasing. Another big flect 


is on the way to this port, mostly wit) 
Canadian wheat, which will be shipped 
out by rail. 

Charles Lee Abell, owner of the Ma- 
rine elevator, died in this city yesterduy. 
He was born in Buffalo 66 years ago, and 
was a direct descendant of Elder \W’j!- 
liam Brewster, who came to this country 
in the Mayflower in 1620. Mr. Abe'|’s 
father built the Marine elevator in 183], 

E. Baneassex. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 16.—It has been a 
long while since the local flour market 
was in such an unsettled condition as was 
the case the past week. The wide and 
rapid changes in wheat markets caused 
prospective flour buyers to hold off, the 
result being that millers’ representatives 
reported almost no business. Even (a- 
nadian flours, which up to the pre:ent 
have been a prominent feature in local 
offerings, have experienced the common 
dullness, agents reporting practically no 
sales. It is the belief of the millers’ 
agents here that fully 50,000 bbls Cana- 
dian flour have been sold in this market 
and other New England points since of- 
ferings were begun a few weeks ago, ind 
local bakers are believed to be now we'll 
supplied to meet their requirements for 
some weeks. This has had its effect upon 
the demand for domestic brands, which 
have been held generally higher than 
Canadian flours. 

The local demand from the family 
trade is still disappointing, and much 
less than was anticipated would be the 
case after the summer vacations and re- 
sumption of bread baking by the house- 
wife. The call has been altogether too 
quiet to suit the retailers, and the latter 
are therefore small buyers, and wil! be 
until conditions improve. 

The jobbing trade also has kept out 
of the market to a marked degree, and 
salesmen are complaining bitterly of con- 
ditions which almost put them out of 
business. They say that just as they get 
a good customer to the point where he 
is about to buy, something happens to 
break the wheat market and the prospec- 
tive trade is off. This erratic movenient 
in the flour market, with changes almost 
every day and sometimes several times 
during the day, has got the trade in such 
a state that it does not know just what 
to do, while the mill salesmen are reluc- 
tant about advising their customers 
whether to buy or not. No one wanis to 
be caught with any more flour on hand 
at prevailing prices than can possibly be 
helped, and stocks are being reduced, 
with little thought for the future. 

Spring wheat patents have been ad- 
vanced over $1 this week, standard 
brands ranging $11.75@13 bbl, in sacks, 
at the close. Special short patents are 
held at $12.75@13.50, but these quota- 
tions are mainly nominal. 

Kansas hard wheat patents are dull, 
with mill quotations firm. There has been 
considerable reselling during the week at 
40@60c bbl under mill quotations. Some 
buyers have canceled their orders and 
refused to take the flour they contracted 
for some time ago, the result being that 
it had to be resold, the seller taking the 
loss. 

Soft winter wheat flours are slow of 
sale, with prices somewhat higher, and 
the situation is generally unsatisfactory. 

White corn products steady, with 4 
quiet demand. Yellow corn goods lower, 
with little demand and some pressure to 
sell. Oatmeal 15c per 90 lbs lower, with 
fair sales. 

The sharp break in prices of corn dur- 
ing the past few weeks has hit some of 
the local dealers hard. One receiver has 
assigned, with liabilities of $80,000 oF 
more: another, with liabilities of over 
$100,000; and it was learned today that 
still another distributor was “in bad” to 
a considerable amount, with the assets 1D 
each case reported to be very doubtful. 
This, together with the closing of several 
of the Boston trust companies, and 4 


consequent tying up of funds on deposit, 
is making the position of the Boston 
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grain jonter and distributor one not to 
be envied. 
NOTES 

Recent visitors on the Boston exchange 
were W. J. Brewer, sales manager 
Thompson Milling Co., nengeehy N. Y; 
J. W. Young, Young Grain Co., Toledo; 
F, Paddock, president Paddock-Hodge 
Co., Toledo; J. M. Daniels, Atlanta, Ga; 
F. O. Teason and J. H. Ware, New York 
City. 

A, K, Tapper, chairman of the trans- 
portation committee of the grain board 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, an- 
nounced today that on Nov. 10 the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, in conformity to 
instructions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, would issue a supplement to 
its present tariff, making Rockland, 
Maine, division points 36.5c, instead of 





gic, to conform to the Boston rate of 
36.5c. He has no doubt that reparation 
claims made by those who have paid the 
extra 44¢ will be entertained by the rail- 
road, 
Louis W. DePass. 
BALTIMORE 


Bartrmore, Mp., Oct. 16.—Flour moved 
right up with wheat, yet most buyers, in- 
cluding those who failed to get aboard 
at the bottom, refused to follow the ad- 
vance, insisting that they would continue 
to buy from hand to mouth and, if nec- 
essary, would fight it out on this line if it 
took all winter. A notable exception 
was that of a leading firm with outside 
connections, which claimed to have sold 
90,000 bbls of the various grades within 
the last 10 days at gradually hardening 
values, 

The local trade thinks the sharp rally 
in the market is due to manipulation or 
politics, or both, and that when the time 
is ripe or the election is over, some one 
will pull the string and cause prices to 
resume their downward trend. 

Springs were higher but inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $12.25@ 
12.75; standard brands, $11.50@12,—in 


98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 10@ 
lsc in jute, or 20@30c less in bulk. 
Sales showed an improvement, but were 
made principally early or before the full 
advance was reached. The trade at large 
had small stocks, and the leaders, know- 
ing this, ran them in by putting the mar- 
ket up and using the farmer to cover 
their tracks. 

Hard winters were buoyant and more 
salable, short patents at the close rang- 
ing nominally $11.75@12.25; straights, 


$11@11.50,—in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more 
in wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 20@30c 
less in bulk. A fairly good business was 
done before prices got up much, but since 
then buyers have been busy watching 
the market and awaiting developments— 
not a very profitable occupation for 
either mills or agents. 

Soft winters were upward but com- 
paratively quiet, short patents closing 
nominally at $10.75@11.25; near-by 
straights, $9.50@10,—in 98-lb cottons; 


$1.10 more in wood, 10@15c less in jute, 
or 20@30e less in bulk. A few cars of 
both grades changed hands before the 
market got steam on, but practically 
nothing was done within 50c bbl of the 
extreme advance. As usual, offerings of 


all grades stopped short the moment the 
market began to improve. 
_ City mills ran lightly, found trade slow 
in every direction, but advanced flour $1 
bbl and reduced feed $4 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 41,428 
bbls; destined for export, 11,821. 


NOTES 

Exports from here this week included 
8,410 bbls flour and 1,171,731 bus wheat. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
Tune 30 to Oct. 16, 1,225,977 bus; same 
period last year, 1,273,975. 

_ Late st insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators, as posted on 
change: wheat, $2.75 bu; corn, $1.30; rye, 
$2.10: barley, $1.20; oats, 80c. 

Frank S. Dudley, of Dudley & Car- 
penter, grain commission, has bought a 
handsome home on University Parkway, 
a fashionable suburb of Baltimore. 
Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
12, 1919, to Oct. 16, 1920, 271,203 bus; 
year ago, 580,639. Range of prices this 
week, $1.15@1.20; last year, $1.40@1.55. 

Of the 12 delegates appointed to rep- 
resent the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
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merce at the grain dealers’ convention at 
Minneapolis last week, only six availed 
themselves of the privilege. 

Walter J. Bienemann, fair price com- 
missioner of Maryland, is probing the 
food prices of local hotel dining rooms 
and lunchrooms, with the intention of 
prosecuting wherever profiteering is dis- 
covered. 

Conrad Mauler, assistant flour inspec- 
tor of the Chamber of Commerce, who 
recently sustained a double fracture of 
his collar bone by the premature starting 
of a freight elevator at the Terminal 
Warehouse, is improving. 

Benjamin Frisch, formerly manager 
General Wholesale Grocery Co., has em- 
barked in the wholesale and retail gro- 
cery business on his own account, assisted 
by three sons, under the name of Benja- 
min Frisch & Sons, at 420 West Lexing- 
ton Street, this city. 

The Union Bridge (Md.) Milling and 
Supply Co., with 110 shares of preferred 
stock of $50 par value and 110 shares 
common stock without par value, to car- 
ry on a general grain, milling and manu- 
facturing business, has been incorporat- 
ed by J. Wilbur Warner, LeRoy T. Fes- 
ser and L. John Fisher. 


Harry M. Sklar, with Lewis Blaustefn, 
mill agent, flour jobber, exporter and 
president of the Atlantic Flour Co., is 
one of the rising and successful young 
men in the Baltimore flour trade. Mr. 
Sklar is a brother-in-law of Mr. Blaus- 
tein, with whom he has been associated 
for three years, and is now practically 
managing the Atlantic Flour Co. ex- 
clusively. 


Visitors were J. A. Crowe, with Brit- 
ish Empire Grain Co., Winnipeg, Man; 
W. G. G. Benway, field secretary United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C; Frank Smith, with Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; William 
Rupp, Philadelphia, representing the 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co; H. L. Goe- 
mann, grain, Mansfield, Ohio; M. E. 
Grant, with the Van Dusen Harrington 
Co., grain, Minneapolis; E. H. Lake, of 
“wart & Lake, millers, Groveland, N. Y; 
M. V. Runkles, Mount Airy, Md. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 
PuitapetpnHiaA, Pa., Oct. 16.—The flour 
market during the past week was unset- 
tled and irregular, influenced by the 
fluctuating prices of wheat. Mill limits 
are higher than a week ago, but buyers 
lack confidence and are inclined to await 


more stable conditions, in the meantime 
buying only in small lots as impelled by 
actual necessity. 

NOTES 

John McAleer & Sons, flour merchants, 
have moved to their new offices in the 
Bourse. 

The Commercial Exchange was closed 
on Tuesday, Columbus Day, and whole- 
sale business in flour and grain was sus- 
pended. 

Samust S. Daniets. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 16.—Spring 
wheat flour continued its gymnastics this 
week, following wheat. Today it is up, 
with the market firm and little doing, 
just as for weeks past. Some mills, that 
have not kept pace with wheat in the last 
day or two, will advance 25@50c bbl on 
spring patents, and other grades in pro- 
portion, early in the week, unless there 
should be another slump in wheat. As 
a matter of fact, it would be out of the 
question to place much of an order at 
some of the prices that are quoted today. 

Few of the mills report more than a 
few scattering orders. The market here 
is on spot basis, with neither millers nor 
the trade inclined to take any chances on 
the future. Early in the week there was 
a prospect of a few fair-sized orders. 
Then the bulge in wheat occurred, and 
all dickering was off. 

One reason for advancing quotations 
on flour here is the recession in the price 
of feed. To date, about all the variations 
have been made on a wheat basis. If 
wheat went up, flour followed at a re- 
spectful distance; if wheat receded, flour 
followed down, but it has come to the 
point now that the continued drop in 
millfeed prices, with some accumulation, 
cannot be overlooked, so that even if 
wheat should ease off somewhat, flour 
will follow slowly. 

Principal quotations on hard wheat 
flours: spring patents, $12.50@12.75 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $13.10 
@13.20; bakers patent, $12.25, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; first clears, $10.25 
@11.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; low 
grade, $8@8.25, jute, car lots, Boston; 
first clears, local, around $10.50; spring 
straights, $12.50, cotton 98’s, local. 

There is little to tell about soft wheat 
flour that is not fairly well covered by 
details of the hard wheat flour market. 
There is but little inquiry and less real 
business. Occasional sales of small lots 
have been made, but this has been an- 
other slack week. Prices are firm to 30c 








WHEAT STOCKS TOTAL 608 
MILLION BUSHELS ON OCT. 1 


Stocks of wheat in the United States on Oct. 1 totaled 608,000,000 bus, accord- 


ing to estimates of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


This amount 


represents 477,000,000 bus held by farmers, 102,000,000 held at country mills and 
elevators, and 29,000,000 held at points of accumulation on that date. 

On Oct. 1, 1919, stocks of wheat in the United States totaled 747,000,000 bus, 
representing 515,000,000 held on the farms, 142,000,000 held at country mills and 
elevators, and 90,000,000 held at points of accumulation. 

During the first quarter of the present season—from July 1 to Oct. 1—the 
farmers marketed 321,000,000 bus, compared with 450,000,000 marketed in the cor- 


responding period of 1919—a reduction of nearly 29 per cent. 


The crop this year, 


plus the carry-over from 1919, is estimated at 798,000,000 bus, or about 17 per cent 
less than last year. These figures indicate that farm marketings during the first 
quarter have been relatively, as well as absolutely, smaller than in any similar period 


last year. 


The following table shows by states the estimated stocks of wheat on farms and 
in country mills and elevators in thousands of bushels: 


-——On farms——, 








Country mills 


rand elevators—, -—Totals——\, 





State— 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
New York ...ccccescccceessccs 8,200 7,600 500 800 8,700 8,300 
Pennsylvania «....ceeesceeenees 19,800 19,100 1,900 2,800 21,700 21,900 
Maryland .....ccsccccccsssccccs 5,700 6,800 2,000 2,300 7,700 9,100 
Virginia 7,200 6,600 800 1,100 8,000 7,700 
GRE sivcccevccscsvcccecsoccecs 18,100 24,500 2,700 4,200 20,800 28,700 
Indiana 8,700 16,800 3,200 6,900 11,900 23,700 
Illinois 14,500 22,000 3,900 6,900 18,400 28,900 
Michigan 9,800 12,100 1,200 2,000 11,000 14,100 
WIRCOMBIN 2. ccccscceveccsscece 4,300 5,900 500 900 4,800 6,800 
Minnesota ..ncccsesccsesessees 25,900 $1,300 2,800 3,900 28,700 35,200 
TOW cecccseccccrcccesccesesces 6,900 10,100 1,300 2,900 8,200 13,000 
eee 14,700 27,100 5,600 12,900 20,300 40,000 
North Dakota ...........0..065 50,200 42,200 7,900 6,500 68,100 48,700 
South Dakota .......-.-sceeeee 17,400 22,600 3,100 6,000 20,500 28,500 
INGRTGEEE | ced vce cccsegcesevesss 39,700 34,900 4,200 5,600 43,900 40,500 
TEOMBOD occ ies vec civccdeveenes 83,900 93,800 22,800 23,800 106,700 117,600 
Kentucky 2,500 3,800 1,400 4,400 3,900 8,200 
Tennessee 1,900 3,500 1,000 2,800 2,900 6,300 
PORAS cccceccse 4,300 12,400 2,000 4,500 6,300 16,900 
Oklahoma 22,300 27,400 5,700 8,800 28,000 36,200 
Montana 15,600 8,400 2,100 1,300 17,700 9,700 
Washington ......eeeccceencnee 22,700 17,600 8,800 12,100 31,500 29,700 
All OCHEP 2... cscvcsscccececses 72,800 68,500 16,200 18,800 89,000 77,300 

Totals ...ccccesbec devine 477,100 514,800 101,600 142,200 678,700 657,000 
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higher, with nothing in sight to. ate 
a recession, particularly with feed pric 
receding. Quotations: winter strai 
$10.80@11 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 

ton; local, around $12.25. 

Trade in rye flour is dragging. Best 
white brands are offered at $10.25 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, with prices 
fairly firm. There have been scattering 
sales of western brands, jobbing basis. 
Light is quoted at $11 bbl, cotton 98's, 
medium at $10.50, and dark at $10. 

Millfeed is slow. Farmers are inclined 
to feed their own stuff first, supplement- 
ing with millfeed as a last resort. There 
was a fair crop of ensilage corn, which 
was cut in good condition. However, 
with the arrival of bad weather and the 
necessity of taking cattle off the pas- 
tures, there should be better demand for 
millfeed from that quarter. There is 
some accumulation of both bran and mid- 
dlings, but with the light runs of flour, 
this is not burdensome. Quotations: 
spring bran, $38@40 ton, sacked, car lots, 
Boston (most sales in mixed cars, how- 
ever); local, $50; winter bran, $42, 
sacked, local mostly; spring middlings, 
$50@52, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$60; winter middlings, $56, sacked, most- 
ly local. Rye feed $2 lower at $52@54 
ton, sacked, local mostly. Western feeds 
slow, with little change in prices. Quota- 
tions: crushed oats $46 ton, and corn 
meal $53, both bulk, jobbing. Corn meal, 
table quality, lower at $8 per 100 lbs, 
small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
PR WOR, . cicccrvieseieel 10,000 54 
DE SHORE 5.66.6060 60s 2 i043 8,500 46 


Of this week’s total, 7,900 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,400 winter and 700 
rye. 

NOTES 

The city this morning bought 500 bus 
oats at 68c bu, the lowest price in several 
years. Within a year the city has paid 
$1.40 bu. 

Checks are being made on the field corn 
tests in progress in the district under 
direction of the county farm bureaus. 
Early Huron, an eight-rowed flint corn, 
has thus far made the best showing, with 
73.7 bus of shelled corn an acre. The 
yields of other varieties run as low as 
52 bus. 


T. W. Kwapp. 





TO MAKE AGRICULTURAL TOUR 

InpIANnapouis, Inp., Oct. 14.—About 150 
grain raisers, bankers, business men and 
county agricultural agents of counties in 
the north central part of Indiana will 
next month make a railroad tour of IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota for 
the purpose of inspecting agricultural 
experiment stations and representative 
farms. Methods of raising grain and 
other phases of agriculture will be stud- 
ied and compared. 

The trip will be somewhat similar to 
that recently taken by 250 farmers of 
Georgia, accompanied by business men of 
that state, who visited the agricultural 
experiment station at Purdue University, 
La Fayette, the University of Illinois 
at Champaign and other places in the 
Middle West. While the project has 
originated in the north central part of 
the state, every county agricultural agent 
in Indiana will be invited to join in the 
tour. 

A special train has been chartered, and 
will leave La Fayette on Sunday, Nov. 7, 
for Champaign. On Monday night the 
party will leave the Illinois city for 
Ames, Iowa. On Nov. 10 the Hoosiers 
will be at St. Paul, Minn., and on Nov. 
11 at Madison, Wis. They will arrive in 
Chicago on Nov. 12. A _ special pro- 
gramme, including a meeting, is being ar- 
ranged there, after which the tourists 
will return home. 

Professor George I. Christie, superin- 
tendent of the agricultural extension di- 
vision of Purdue University, and Walter 
V. Kell, agricultural agent for Tippeca- 
noe County, with headquarters at .La 
Fayette, have charge of the arrangements 
for the counties. The north central part 
of Indiana is embraced in district three 
of the Indiana Federation of Farmers’ 
Associations. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 
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New York, N. Y., Oct. 16.—The in- 
vestment situation is. showing definite 
improvement, and large and small in- 
vestors throughout the country are put- 
ting their savings in really good securi- 
ties. The public demand for the Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. $50,000,000 note issue was 
so great that the loan was disposed of 
before it was advertised. Other loans re- 
cently offered have been subscribed for 
almost before the books closed. This 
broadening investment demand is one of 
the most encouraging features of the 
bond market. It reflects the genuinely 
revived interest of bond buyers through- 
out the land. It signifies, also, that the 
public is investing in really good securi- 
ties. The craze for oil stocks and highly 
inflated issues has passed. 


SUSTAINED INVESTMENT INQUIRY 


The better buying of bonds brings up 
the question of whether the bond market 
is likely to revive sufficiently to enable 
the railroads and industrial corporations 
to finance their requirements on a long 
term basis. The probability is that the 
railroad loans, for the most part, will be 
deferred until spring, except in instances 
where a market for special issues can be 
clearly foreseen before the end of the 
year. The compelling inducement for most 
of the investments that are being made is 
the opportunity to invest safely on a 6 
or 8 per cent basis. Heavy investments 
are being made by people who have held 
out of the market for months. 

It looks now as if there would be a 
genuinely broader investment demand in 
the near future. What Wall Street de- 
sires most of all is an old fashioned, 
broad bond market of the type that was 
seen in 1909. Investment operations to- 
day, however, are much larger than they 
were then, and the ability of the bank- 
ing houses to place large loans almost 
before the official announcement is made 
shows that the average American enter- 
tains a wholesome respect for his coun- 
try and its ability to recuperate from the 
World War confusion. ~ 


LOANS TO FARMERS 


Much interest is taken in the extraor- 
dinary efforts being made by farm or- 
ganizations everywhere to get the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to advise the member 
banks to make larger loans to cotton 
planters and producers of other agricul- 
tural products. The strain upon the 
country’s credit resources is still very 
great. Strong representations have been 
made to the treasury officials and mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board con- 
cerning the ‘financial disaster which 
would be encountered in the South if the 
supply of available credits was not en- 
large 

inanciers generally uphold the stand 
taken by the Secretary of the Treasury 
concerning the inability of the govern- 
ment to supply the cotton growers with 
funds with which to hold the staple un- 
til the price reaches 40c lb. It is urged 
that such loans would be against public 
policy, and that they would result in un- 
settling all classes of business. It is felt 
that the Federal Reserve Board and the 
treasury officials must take a strong 


stand in support of such a policy, as it © 


is realized that the farm organizations ex- 
ercise an enormous influence and are able 
to bring strong pressure to bear against 
the government in such a crisis as ap- 
parently confronts the South and other 
sections of the producing area, 

It is to be hoped that this agitation 
will not prejudice the — against the 
Federal Reserve Board and the banking 


stem which the country is working un- 
in. It is realized, however, that the 
supervising authorities have many dif- 
ficult problems to solve, and that it will 
be hard for them to take a strong stand 
against those who would borrow govern- 


ment money for the purpose of holding 
their products for higher prices. It is 
expected that this situation will have 
more or less influence upon the presi- 
dential campaign, especially if the farm- 
ers carry out their threat of sending an 
army 10,000 gn to besiege the Wash- 
ington officials and obtain from them the 
desired relief. 


GENERAL TRADE CONDITIONS 


The country is conducting deflation 
along conservative lines. It is believed 
that prices in many cases will decline 
further, although no one expects that the 
1913 price level will be restored. It may 
be reached ultimately, although, with 
production costs as high as they are, it is 
not believed that anything like prewar 
conditions in merchandise prices can be 
quickly re-established. Some economists 
believe that the prewar price level will 
never return, and that the country must 
readjust its thoughts of living and do- 
ing business to the changed conditions 
which the war has brought about. 

Large investments are being made in 
building enterprises, and it is believed 
that this must continue and that the pub- 
lic will have to support various building 
projects, in order to provide the country 
with the housing facilities that are urgent- 
ly demanded. The proposal to exempt 
new buildings from taxation for a cer- 
tain number of years is meeting with a 
good deal of support in certain quarters. 
It is being vigorously opposed in other 
quarters, however, since the enactment 
of such a law would throw a heavier bur- 
den on the other sections of the tax pay- 
ing public. 

Some communities are making frantic 
efforts to build houses and apartments 
as fast as possible, so as to have improve- 
ment work done before winter sets in. 
The housing shortage is still acute in va- 
rious sections, and there is no telling 
when normal conditions in the building 
industry will return. The mortgage loan 
companies are trying to make large sales 
of their underlying bonds to the public. 


CLOSE OF THE CAMPAIGN 


The closing of the presidential cam- 
paign prepares the way for the develop- 
ment of various questions connected with 
new legislation and the efforts to pro- 
mote orderly readjustment of prices. It 
looks as if the new administration will 
have many difficult problems to solve and, 
although the issue has not been settled, it 
is believed that candidates standing for 
constructive policies will win out in the 
contest. Wall Street is evincing greater 
interest in the campaign, now that it is 
about over, and it is probable that there 
will be increased notice taken of politi- 
cal events throughout the month. 

The contest has not unsettled business 
materially. One has only to recall the 
striking developments in the first Bryan 
— in 1896 to show how unsettling 
a presidential contest may become if the 
issues have to do with economic ques- 
tions, or problems of intense interest to 
the people. The present struggle has 
been orderly and, except for election bet- 
ting on the curb, there has not been much 
to interest one in the Wall Street point 
of view. 


MORE IMPORTANT LOANS 


The absorptive power of the American 
bond market is being tested in a very 
interesting way. Public demand has de- 
veloped sufficiently to encourage bankers 
to believe that further large issues of se- 
curities can be brought out in the near 
future. Some additional foreign loans 
may be offered here later on. The public 
is in the mood to take such issues if the 
borrower has reasonably high credit and 
can show a financial position of suf- 
ficient strength to justify such invest- 
ments. 


The market is gradually developing a 
healthy demand for the eager term se- 
curities. This shows that the avera 
hard headed investor is realizing that the 
present opportunity is an extraordinary 
one for enabling the public to make 
enormously productive bona fide invest- 
ments of the hard and fast type. A 6, 7 
or 8 per cent income return will have ‘to 
be forthcoming, however, in order to 
make the new loans attractive. It is be- 
lieved that few corporations will be able 
to sell securities on a flat 6 per cent 
basis, owing to the pressure from abroad 
from borrowers willing to bid 74% and 8 
per cent for accommodation. 

The money market is giving a good ac- 
count of itself, and the banks have 
financed the large Oct. 15 disbursements 
in orderly fashion. The chances are that 
about $300,000,000 will be available for 
reinvestment as a result of the paying 
off this week of the great Anglo-French 
$500,000,000 loan. Besides this, there 
have been other heavy payments to pro- 
vide for and the Moshe have handled 
these in a comfortable way, without sen- 
sational advances in money rates. The 
money market, however, is still the point 
of chief interest in considering the future 
of bond and stock investments. 

The country is making headway, but it 
is proceeding cautiously in the effort not 
to overextend itself, or to permit of too 
speedy deflation which might cause com- 
mercial distress. Special emphasis was 
laid upon this need at the Washington 
conference this week by representatives 
from the cotton growing industries. It 
would be the height of folly, however, for 
the government to give in to the demands 
for increased credit facilities, for such a 
course would bring about inflation again 
and greatly unsettle business. It is felt, 
therefore, that both the treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Board are pursuing a 
right course in withholding credits from 
those who would use them for the pur- 
pose of sustaining commodity speculation. 


OCEAN RATES IN POLITICS 


Congressional Candidate Attacks Shipping 
Board in Campaign Speech Before 
Nebraska Farmers 


That the Shipping. Board may unex- 
pectedly find its absurd ruling regarding 
ocean rates on wheat and flour used as a 
political weapon is indicated by a speech 
made last week by Congressman A. W. 
Jefferis, of Nebraska, a candidate for 
re-election, at Blair, Neb., before an 
audience largely composed of farmers. 
Mr. Blair, as reported by the Omaha 
Bee, spoke in part as follows: 

“The Shipping Board as administered 
by the two members heretofore appointed 
by the President, and the President’s 
failure to appoint the other five members 
as provided in the law of June 5, 1920, 
is depriving American labor and flour 
mills of an opportunity to compete with 
the millers and labor of Great Britain in 
the flour business of Europe, and is more 
and more leading to the establishment 
by the millers of Great Britain of the 
price of American wheat. 

“The Shipping Board, which was one 
of the created war agencies, under the 
war powers given to the President in 
January, 1920, promulgated ocean freight 
rates, providing that the rate on flour 
would be 25c per 100 lbs above that 
charged for wheat; whereas, prior to the 
war, and under normal ocean freight con- 
ditions, the differentials between ocean 
rates on flour over wheat ranged from 2 
to 6c per 100 lbs. Under prewar condi- 
tions American millers were able to over- 
come the discrimination of 2 to 6c and 
compete with European countries in the 
sale of flour. 

“Under the terms of the new merchant 
marine act of June 5, 1920, the rate mak- 
ing power was taken from the Shippin 
Board, but at a meeting of that board, 
held on June 18, 1920, this partial board 
that the President had appointed, passed 
a resolution stating that, in the judgment 
of the board, the ocean rate for flour, 25¢ 
per 100 lbs above that for wheat, was jus- 
tified, and the steamship managers are 
thus fortified in the present discrimina- 
tion inst American mills and Ameri- 
can labor by the resolutions of a Ship- 

ing Board, or rather a partial Shipping 

oard, which is, in fact, without jurisdic- 
tion in the matter. 
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“Why the President of the United 
States has not appointed five additional! 
members to the Shipping Board is, up to 
the present time, unexplained. It was 
certainly not intended by Congress, when 
it enacted the law of June 5, 1920, that 
any two men were to exercise the author- 
ity conferred by that act, nor was it ever 
intended by Congress in the enactmei 
of that law that the membership, whether 
partial or in full, in so far as the boar: 
is concerned, should encourage the up- 
building of the milling interests of Gre: 
Britain, to the detriment and destry- 
tion of American mills and labor thereo:. 

“The advantageous freight rates hay 
given to the foreign miller a very dis- 
tinct advantage, not only in competi), 
for trade in his own country, but co:)- 
peting for trade in other countries where 
milling is not generally established. 
American millers have for years enjoy: 
an export flour trade to Holland, Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden. Under |e 
present discriminatory rates millers jy 
Great Britain are in a position to «c- 
cure American wheat, grind it into flo», 
and not only secure that flour business in 
Great Britain—which for more than a 
generation has been served by Ameri in 
mills—but also to offer flour prices which 
render business by American mills iin- 
possible. 

“By the shipment of wheat as a 
material to Great Britain the dairy 
terests lose the feed, such as bran ; 
shorts, the men employed by the Am: 
can mills lose their opportunities 
labor by the curtailment of the flour 
dustry of the United States, and the c.st 
of operating the mills only a part of ‘ie 
24 hours of the day has a tendency to i)- 
crease the cost of milling the flour in ‘\e 
United States. It also has a tendency to 
centralize the market for wheat in Great 
Britain, and thus permit the export m)r- 
ket to determine largely the price tie 
American farmer is to obtain for hi 
wheat.” 


Z 





ST. LAWRENCE FLOUR MILLS CO 

Montreat, Que., Oct. 14.—At the 
nual meeting of the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co. Ltd., held Oct. 8 at the 
offices of the company, the statement of 
the year’s business ending Aug. 31, 1:20, 
was announced. Profits for the year were 
equivalent to 13.5 per cent on the com- 
mon shares, as against 16 per cent for |! 
previous year. The statement follow:: 


LIABILITIES 


Capital stock— 
Preferred shares authorized....... $6¢ 
SORE. GRENUOE,. cocci ce ccd siiisiores 


o 


COMMON GRATED ii cc siiiecccscccnvs 1,20 


Bonds— 
Six per cent, maturing July 1, 1941 $3( 
Less redeemed under sinking fund. § 0 


Less purchased and held by com- 
POO 6 cvercrevevievsccccdvecqses 


Add interest accrued to Aug. 31, 
BORO cccewecccccseviccdoseceoeses 


Accounts payable ........5eeeeeees 
BURGH GROGIS 6 oc ccc cdsccisccnve 
Canadian Bank of Commerce...... 


Profit and loss account— 
Balance Aug. 31, 1919............+. $3 
General reserve and special bonus.. 
Profits year to Aug. 31, 1920....... 


Less interest on bonds ........... 
Less dividends on preferred shares 
Less dividends and bonus on com- 
ROM GRBTED occccevcdisccccccsces 
Less excess profits tax, year to Aug. 
GEy BEEP cedsecsitoweccieccvevevesce 133 


ASSETS 


Real estate, buildings and ma- 
SMIMECY Gt GORE ccce ccc vecwesvtoe 
Special account, property, good- 
Wits: BEO.. cb GbE G eb accevdtidreeces 


Open accounts and bills receivable 
after providing for bad and 
doubtful debts ...........00eeees 1 

Grain, flour, bags and barrels ss 

PumOry GOMES cieciceccscceser = 

Stables, plant, motors, etc......... 

Victory bonds and other invest- 

MORES ic wave cc st bec sdwaw sss 362,100 

ee ea rer es ie tee 176 


$2,741,596 


T. J. Gries. 


291 
306 
745 
16,000 
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this week has seen a substantial im- 
provement in flour buying conditions in 
north Pacific Coast markets, particularly 
for hard wheat flours, At the low prices 
prevailing during the early part of the 


wet 


ed at 


the bakers quite generally conclud- 


flour was a good purchase, and 


many of them filled their requirements 
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» flour 


central 


rleston, S. 
of water rates of 40@461,c 


o 90 days. The buying movement 
uded both the seaboard and east- 


ashington, Oregon and northern 


is no improvement in the export 
The United Kingdom shows 
‘est in Pacific Coast flour and the 
oriental exchange situation, and 
heat and ocean freights keep 


ican flour out of line for the Orient, 


ed with Chinese flour. In fact, 
mills are understood to have 
flour to northern Europe and 


is moving to eastern and 
stern points on old freight en- 
nts, but at the advanced freight 
yrices are too high to compete 
states soft wheat flour 
By water shipment to the south- 
Atlantic seaboard a fair volume 
has been worked to Savannah, 
| prospects are good for business 
C., at a difference in 
per 
To the water freights, however, 


nd switching charges at point of 
nt and tollage at port of destina- 


ist be added. 


| wheat flour advanced 30c¢ bbl on 


iy’s wheat market, top patent be- 
ted in carloads, track, seaboard, 
n 98's: Dakota, $18@13.25; Mon- 
311.15@12.35; Kansas, $11.55@ 


ed is weak, and declining in 
local mill-run is selling at $53 
mtana mixed feed is offered here 
15 for prompt; bran, November 
t, at $40, and middlings at $45. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
output of Seattle mills, in 
s reported to The Northwestern 
Flour Pct. 
Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
., 52,800 29,187 55 
22,686 43 
42,953 81 
23,191 4s 
q 


. 66% 52,800 
seeee 52,800 
ago .... 46,800 
ago ... 46,800 43,283 § 
s ago .... 40,800 29,710 72 
igo .... 40,800 18,748 46 
output of Tacoma mills, in 
is reported to The Northwestern 
Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 
ce ADE acity for week tivity 
57,000 18, 476 32 
,000 
,000 
_ ere ,000 
8s ago ... 57,000 
ago .. 57,000 
s ago .... 61,000 





'-TO-COAST STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
nited American Lines, operating 
ps of the American-Hawaiian 
ip Co. between Pacific and At- 

ts, have added Charleston, S. C., 
rt of call, in addition to New 
rhe first ship of this service, the 
n, will begin loading at Seattle 
eek. The freight on flour to 
on is 65¢ per 100 lbs, against the 
freight rate of $1. 11%. Flour is 
ng to move by water in some vol- 
the Atlantic seaboard. 


NOTES 


3 Montana feed barley is selling 
' prompt shipment at $46.50 ton, 


,« bus and two of 


bulk, against $52 for No. 2 Washington 
feed barley, sacked. 

The name of the St. John (Wash.) 
Anglo Milling Co. has been changed to 
Inland Empire Milling Co. 

Montana spring wheat being received 
here is of exceptionally high quality as 
to volume and quality of gluten. 

The new export rail rates from Chi- 
cago and points west to the Pacific Coast 
do not apply to flour shipments. 

Pacific wheats are above eastern cash 
wheat, Big Bend blue-stem, coast, com- 
manding 25@30c bu more than No. 1 
dark northern spring at Minneapolis. 
Even Pacific club varieties are 10@15c 
bu higher. 

Arguments in the intermountain rate 
case will be made before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Washington, 
D. C., Nov. 4 and 5, based on the recom- 
mendations of W. A. Disque, examiner, 
that the petition of Spokane, Salt Lake 
City and other intermountain cities for 
lower rates from the East than those 
made to the Pacific seaboard be dis- 
missed. 

A conference will be held at Seattle, 
Oct. 18, between the traffic and executive 
committees of the North Pacific Millers’ 
Association and representatives of the 
transcontinental railroads, to consider in- 
terstate rates on flour. Since the ad- 
vance in rates of Aug. 26, the mills of 
the Pacific Northwest have been preclud- 
ed from shipping flour by rail to the 
East and Southeast in competition with 
middle western mills, and the object of 
the conference is to determine what 
modification of the rates on flour to those 
sections, if any, can be obtained. 

The Pacific Grain Co., of Portland, 
is loading the Friesland at the West 
Seattle elevator with 550,000 bus wheat 
for England (the largest wheat cargo 
ever loaded on the Pacific Coast), sold 
to the British Royal Commission. The 
same company shipped 250,000 bus from 
Seattle and Tacoma to Ireland last week, 
will begin loading 250,000 bus at Seattle 
and Tacoma for Portugal next week, and 
by Nov. 30 will forward three additional 
cargoes to Great Britain, one of 500,000 
250,000 bus each. The 
Pacific Grain Co. has also fixed the Orca 
to load 15,000 tons wheat from Astoria, 
Oregon. 


OREGON 


PortLanp, Orecon, Oct. 16.—Flour 
prices are steady at the recent decline, 
patents being quoted at $11.80 and bak- 
ers at $11.25@11.50. The market is not 
active. Millers believe prices are as low 
as they will go this year, but bakers and 
other buyers are holding off, taking only 
their immediate needs. 

The millfeed market is weak. Mill- 
run is quoted at $52 ton, rolled oats at 
$53, rolled barley at $55@61, and cracked 
corn at $64. 

Weekly output of Portland mills,’ in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour ct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

TRIS WOOK ..vcrects 48,000 36,455 75 
ge ee 48,000 34,730 72 
pe Peer e 42,600 31,983 75 
Two years ago .... 40,500 22,533 55 
Three years ago ... 33,000 28,634 86 


There has been a fair amount of wheat 
buying during the week, though in some 
sections farmers are determined to hold 
because of the agitation for higher prices. 
Last bids at the Merchants’ Exchange: 
hard white, $2.17; soft white, $2.10; white 
club, $2.12; hard winter, $2.05; northern 
spring, $2.08; red Walla, $2.05. 

In the coarse grain division barley has 
developed most strength. Buyers at the 
close bid $48 ton for brewing and $46.50 
for feed grade. Oats were steady at 


$45 for white and $42 for gray. The 
corn market was quiet, with $45.25 bid 
for October eastern yellow. 


NOTES 

All records for grain shipments from 
the Pacific Northwest were broken in 
the first three months of: the cereal year. 
The movement of wheat, flour included, 
aggregated 11,911,818 bus. Shipments in 
the same period last season were 6,340,- 
615 bus. 

Official estimates that have been issued 
at the close of harvest show the Oregon 
spring wheat crop to have been 5,200,000 
bus, against 4,485,000 last year; all wheat, 
21,700,000 bus, against 20,495,000; oats, 
12,600,000 bus, against 11,104,000; barley, 
2,720,000 bus, against 1,886,000. 

The week’s shipments were a full car- 
go of 109,682 bbls flour and a cargo of 
10,500 tons sacked wheat for the United 
Kingdom. Five other steamers are load- 
ing wheat in the harbor for Europe. Two 
new charters were announced during the 
week, making eight grain carriers now 
listed for this port. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





MONTANA 

Great Faris, Monrt., Oct. 16.—Con- 
tinued fluctuation in the quotations on 
wheat at primary markets has resulted 
in unsettled conditions in the local flour 
market. Millers are operating on the 
new crop now and are turning out an ex- 
cellent quality of flour, confident that 
business will adjust itself reasonably soon 
and that the demand will liquidate their 
manufactured product readily. Prices 
now quoted are: flour, in 98-lb cottons, 
$11.60 bbl, f.o.b. Great Falls, in car lots; 


bran $44, and mixed feed $45, same 
terms. 
NOTES 
Announcement has been made of a 


change in ownership of the Brockton, 
Mont., flax fiber mill. Seattle parties 
headed by Harry Gong now own the 
plant. Mr. Gong is president and C. C. 
Clausen, of Bellingham, Wash., secretary 
and manager. Julius Brolin, owner of 
many patents affecting flax fiber manu- 
facture, is also interested in the enter- 
prise. Mr. Gong is a wealthy Chinaman 
engaged in importing and exporting be- 
tween the United States and China, with 
offices in Seattle. 

Official announcement made by the 
Montana state fair board gives to the 
town of Stockett first position as to Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club work, with a club of 72 
members. Five of its members won first 
or second prizes in the state fair contest. 
Stockett, while a mining center, also is 
one of the best agricultural centers in 
Cascade County, and its wheat fields are 
unsurpassed even in the famous Judith 
basin. 

J. H. Reid, assistant manager of the 
Royal Milling Co., of this city, has re- 
turned from Kalispell, where he had 
been with George F. Sutherland, superin- 
tendent of mills for the company, on an 
inspection trip. He says that he found 
business conditions reasonably satisfac- 
tory through that section of the state, 
and the quality of the wheat in the Flat- 
head valley is exceptionally fine for mill- 
ing purposes. 

Joun A. Curry. 





UTAH 
Oeven, Utran, Oct. 16.—Wheat took an 
upward trend this week in the Utah- 
Idaho territory, with both hard and soft 
varieties moving in uniformity to prices 
of $1.85@1.90 bu. The receipts of the 


week at elevators and mills in both states 
were reported extremely light, prices 
proving unattractive to the farmers. 


Several rains during the past week have 
put roads in bad condition for heavy 
hauling, and if other rains follow, as ex- 
pected during this season of the year, 
may bring even a closer tie-up of the 
grain situation. 

With the decrease in elevator arrivals 
at country shipping points there has also 
been an increase in number of available 
ears. The railroads are making every 
effort to provide enough rolling stock to 
handle the wheat, as well as sugar beet 
and sugar shipments, which have now 
started in. the same agricultural districts. 

Flour prices were practically the same, 
the offerings to lower Mississippi and 


' 315 


Ohio River common points being on the 
basis of $10.50 bbl for highest patent and 
$10.25 for standard flours, 98-lb cotton 
bags, f.o.b. river points. There were no 
offerings to California points, and no in- 
quiries from there. Ogden quotations 
were $10 bbl for both hard wheat and 
high patent flours. Bookings were very 
scattered, only sufficient, it seemed, to 
handle immediate trade. There were 
practically none for future shipment, and 
inquiries dropped off almost completely. 

Bran sold during the week at $50 ton, 
both f.o.b. Ogden and f.o.b, California 
common points. 

NOTES 

The Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. has com- 
pleted its evidence in answer to com- 
plaints alleging a conspiracy in restraint 
of competition in interstate commerce, 
being heard before a special examiner at 
Salt Lake. Rebuttal evidence is expect- 
ed betore Judge Joseph J. Dunham, who 
has been hearing the case in Utah, Idaho 
and Oregon. 

Utah’s beet harvest of this year is esti- 

mated at 1,341,000 tons, an increase of 
335,000 tons over last year and the larg- 
est in the state’s history, according to 
official data collected by the United 
States Department of Agric ulture, Sug- 
ar content of this year’s crop is averaging 
higher than in preceding years, according 
to officials of sugar companies. Idaho’s 
beet crop is estimated at 501,000 tons, as 
against 203,000 in 1919, a 150 per cent in- 
crease. Only Colorado and Michigan will 
harvest larger crops this year than Utah, 

California taking fourth place. 


W. E. Zuppann. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat, Oct. 16.—A 
marked degree of unc ertainty prevails in 
the flour market, and the attitude as- 
sumed by buyers generally is decidedly 
bearish. While some of the trade con- 
sider $2 wheat as reasonable, flour sales 
are being limited, due to the fact that the 
majority of jobbers and bakers look for 
continued declines. 

Marked reductions in flour were gen- 
eral from all sections, The quotations 
follow: Kansas standard patents, $10.75 
@11; Dakota, $11@11.50; Montana, 
$10.75@11; eastern first clear, $9.75@10; 
Washington and Oregon straights, $10.50 
@11; cut-offs, $9.75@10,—basis 98’s, cot- 
ton, delivered. San Francisco. 

The millfeed market is somewhat weak- 
er this week, with continued. heavy offer- 
ings of Kansas brands at reduced prices 
tending to have a demoralizing effect 
on the market. . 

Offerings fromthe north, .whjle not 
heavy, are somewhat freer than.for. some 
time. Kansas bran ‘and mill-run are of- 
fered at $42@43 ton; Montana mill-run, 
$44; northern white bran and mill-run, 
$50@55,—delivered San Francisco. 


NOTES 


Gay Lombard, formerly general man- 
ager of the Royal Macaroni Co., of San 
Francisco, has opened a general mer- 
chandise brokerage office in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Building. 


The Shirley Rice Co., of Chica, has been 
incorporated in Butte County, with $100,- 
000 capital stock. The company owns 
rice land near a age and has been 
known locally. as the S. P. Co. The 
directors are L. C. Shirley, H. Cornforth, 
Harry Deirup, Lon Bond and Ruth 
Baker, of Chico. 

The Monte Santa Bake-Rite, Inc., to 
manufacture, buy and sell general bak- 
ing supplies and products, has been in- 
corporated at Oakland, Cal., with $35,000 
capital stock. The directors ‘are B. J. 
Rosenthal, M. Rosenthal, Frank Sheffan, 
Oakland; E. E. Lindsay, San Francisco, 
and S. A. Kitchner, Berkeley. © * 


The Globe Grain & Milling Co., San 
Francisco, has submitted to ‘its stoek- 
holders proposals for new financing in 
the form of $1,000,000 additional com- 
mon stock, stockholders to receive a 60 
per cent common stock dividend. The 
new issue is intended to defray the rc 
of acquiring the Phoenix Millin 
properties at Sacramento, and os Ma = dn 
mit the extension and improvement of 
the Globe plant in Los Angeles. The 
company reports that on June 30 it had 
a surplus and undivided profit of $3, 
656,219. 

R. C. Mason... 
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Some: sales of flour were made this 
week, but there was no insistent demand 
from:any market, buyers taking only im- 
mediate requirements. There was. prac- 
tically. no contracting for deferred ship- 
ment, as -all. jobbers, bakers and retail- 
ets ate.only taking small lots as needed. 

A. firmer. market eal resulted in better 
ini as the recaitaat business; was 

te: Hewever, should the market 
bit dy to firmer in the coming week, 
no doubt. many. buyers would come in for 
fair sized lots for both immediate and 
deferred shipment. 

Dull trade conditions are probably 
more pronounced in eastern markets than 
elsewhere, due to increasing keen com- 
petition mills are riencing in that 
séction. Canadian mills continue to of- 
fer their high-grade flours at ridiculous- 
- low prices, and they are getting a 
He acces of the business being 


Near-by country mills, grinding strict- 
ly soft winter wheat, were again fortu- 
nate éhough to book several sales to south- 
ern markets, but these constituted only 
a-small volume of business. Farmers are 
not *sélling wheat freely, but mills are 
able to, obtain sufficient for their limited 
requirements. Most farmers are holding 
for higher prices, especially now that 
President Wilson has ordered an investi- 
gation into the recent decline in the 
wheat market. The President’s action 
has already resulted in a higher market. 
This fofms another basis for the belief 
that many buyers will be forced into the 
market, within the- next few days, espe- 
cially , p hold firm, 

market showed no improve- 
Jobbers 


a t actual business done. 
havin: their current needs 
and Ret , are Sis to hold off as 
Tong as le, but there is a general be- 
= ay part of taillers that many 
yers will awaken to the fact in the 


neat future that they have waited too 
long. A firmer market brought many in- 
quiries, but ,very few sales resulted. 
Prices fluctuated considerably during 
the week, but closed higher than last 
week’s close. Nominal quotations were as 
fatiaerss spring first patent $11.30@12, 
tandard $10. 70@11.20 first clear $9@ 
10; ees winter patent $10.90@11.30, 
stra 10.40@10.70, first clear $8.90@ 
9.70; winter patent $10.90@12.40, 
st 0.20@10.60, first clear $8.90 
@9.1 


ie tiormal times, when the markets 
look) favorable duting the late fall 

some of the larger bakers and 
jobbers usually place, good sized con- 
_ tracts with mills which the know to be 
” reliable, so as to avoid Ps ae in deliv- 
eries occasioned by bad weather. How- 
ever, s@ fir this season the fluctuating 
and amsettled markets have prevented 
any business of this character, and buy- 
ers, mig no faith in the market, have 
eontinued . their hand-to-mouth policy 


f " prices were firmer for bran 
and) there was a fair demand for same, 
but -middlings. continued dull and neg- 
lected. Soft» winter bran sold at the close 
at 882, and gray shorts at $38.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
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Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week 27,240 35 
Last week .. - 39,650 §1 
Year ago ... - 64,900 . 84 
Two years ago ce ewC reer ewe 47,200 61 


NOTES 


A vote of the members of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange will be taken, Friday, 
to amend rules on commission rates for 
the sale of various grains. 

Reports from various sections of IIli- 
nois indicate that the corn crop, for 
which some fear was expressed because 
of possible heavy frost, is now safe. The 
corn has been matured by warm fall 
weather, and it is predicted that southern 
Illinois will have the largest crop this 
section ever had. 

The board of directors of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. held a meeting in St. Louis, 
attended by the following: A. F. Bemis, 
George N. Roberts, A. V. Phillips, of 
Boston; H. H. Allen, J. C. Skiff, New 
York; W. H. Simmons, Indianapolis; J 
S. Bemis, D. Belcher and A. C. Carpen- 
ter, St. Louis. 


LOUISIANA 

New Onrteans, La., Oct. 16.—Flour 
mills have advanced and reduced their 
prices by 25@40c during the week. While 
some believe that present prices will 
probably hold, others are looking for still 
another break. Many who formerly 
booked several cars at a time are now 
buying locally as they need. 

Flour prices on track, quoted to deal- 
ers here by mills, basis 98-lb cotton sacks: 
spring wheat flour, $11.90@12.75; hard 
winter wheat flour, 95 per cent, $11@ 
11.50; short patents, 30@40c more; fancy 
clears, $9.85@10.15;. soft winter wheat, 
$11.85@12.35; short patents, 30c more; 
fancy clears, $10.55@11. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk: corn, export No. 2 
yellow, $1.15 bu; No. 2 white, $1.16; oats, 
No. 2 white 68c, No. 3 white 67c. Wheat 
bran, per 100 Ibs, on track, tagged, $2 
@2.05. 

Corn products, as quoted by dealers, 
per 100-lb sack: meal, nominal; cream 
meal, $3.65; grits, coarse $3.70, fine $3.70. 

Grain inspected Oct. 13: wheat, 280 
cars; corn, 8; oats, 2; rye, 72; barley, 47. 
Inspected outward on shipboard: wheat, 
208,350 bus. 

Stocks in warehouse: wheat, 3,485,000 
bus; corn, 35,000; oats, 56,000; barley, 

000. 


, 





Georce L. Ferry. 


NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes., Oct. 16.—Millers in the 
Omaha territory report that conditions 
surrounding the flour trade, while show- 
ing some improvement as compared with 
a week ago, are still extremely unsatis- 
factory. Feed is slow and ower. One 
well-known out-state miller says: “There 
is no marked change in the general mill- 
ing situation. Conditions are still very 
unsettled and it is only by the greatest 
effort that we can keep our plant going 
75 per cent of its full capacity.” 
OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ....5....¢...8+. 10,446 43 
Tenet: week. 2s oo ows JS BE See 15,707 65 
YOOl- ABE: boves (ox ewvrne- coy 21,666 90 


NOTES 
The Milling Products Co., of Omaha, 
has moved its office to the plant of the 
Elmwood (Neb) Community ‘Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. C, J. Southard is the active 
mahager in looking after the operation 















of the two mills lel!’ undér Jedse by“this 
company at Nehawka and Elmwood. Mr. 


pang a preaient of the company, re- 


The Railsback Grain Co., of Ashland, 
Neb., which has operated & line of ele- 
vators on the Burlington in’ this’ state 
for nearly 40 years and has been widely 
known as one of the most trustworthy 
and successful grain concerns in the 
West, has sold its Ashland elevator, one 
of the most substantially constructed and 
best equipped houses in Nebraska, to 
George N. Kieffer, a banker of Onawa, 
Iowa, and has permanently dissolved and 
retired from the grain business. The 
company recently disposed of its other 
country houses. The Railsback brothers 
have heavy farm and other interests in 
the West, and they will henceforth devote 
their time to them. 

Leien Lesuie. 





INCREASED CORN YIELD FORECAST 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Oct. 16.—Outstand- 
ing features of a report of the co-opera- 
tive crop reporting service for Indiana, 
which has just been issued and which 
deals with conditions for the last month, 
are another increase in the forecast for 
the yield of 1920 corn, and a yield of 
oats this season averaging 41 bus an acre, 
the largest in the state for many years. 
The new estimated production of corn 
for the year is approximately 8,000,000 
bus more than the figure forecast last 
month, 

Weather conditions during September, 
it is announced by George C. Bryant, 
agricultural statistician for the service, 
were almost ideal for finishing and ma- 
turing corn, resulting in an increase of 
four points in its condition and bringing 
it to 93 per cent of normal. This figure 
indicates a total production of 192,405,- 
000 bus, compared with 184,130,000 fore- 
cast last month. The yield in 1919 was 
175,750,000 bus. 

It is estimated that the end of this 
week finds 90 per cent or more of the 
Hoosier crop out of danger from frost. 
Thus far this fall there has been only 
one severe frost in the state, on Oct. 2, 
but it affected only parts of the state. 
In most instances no damage was done 
corn. The lighter frosts generally have 
been regarded as beneficial by helping the 
grain dry out. The crop reporting serv- 
ice has been urging farmers to pick out 
their seed corn at once for next year. 

Little spring wheat is raised in In- 
diana, but Mr. Bryant says the average 
yield this season was two bushels an acre 
higher than for winter wheat, indicating 
a total production of 42,000 bus, com- 
pared with a forecast of 47,000 a month 
ago. The yield last year, when the acre- 
age was larger, was 228,000 bus. 

On the basis of the latest information 
the total production of oats this year is 


placed at 78,342,000 bus; the forecast, 


last month was 75,076,000. Final figures 
on the yield in 1919 put the total that 
year at 69,471,000 bus. 

Barley has not threshed out as well as 
indicated earlier in the season. The av- 
erage yield was only 27 bus an acre. 
From these figures a total production of 
1,512,000 bus is indicated, compared with 
1,656,000 forecast last month and 1,430,- 
000 last year. 

An increase of one point in the condi- 
tion of buckwheat is shown for the last 
month in the report, making the crop 89 
per cent of normal. This would indicate 
a total production of 261,000 bus, com- 
pared with 252,000 shown in the preced- 
ing month’s forecast. 

owing of winter wheat now is under 
way in all parts of the state, but the 
acreage seeded varies greatly in differ- 
ent regions, ranging from very little to 
over 80 per cent of the prepared ground. 
The soil is very dry in most localities, 
owing to the almost entire lack of rain 
since the latter part of September. A 
heavy downpour is needed in practically 
all localities. Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





HOST TO BRITISH DELEGATION 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 14.—The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States was host last week to a dele- 
joe of representatives of the English 
hamber of Commerce, who came here 
from Toronto after attending the Con- 
s of Chambers of Commerce of the 
ritish Empire.- Many aspects of Anglo- 
American leotined relations have been 

at a series of conferences. 


“At © banquet’ jténdered na Be Bhilisn 


delegation here durin Secre- 
tary of Commerce: A fexander made the 


-principal speech. 


“The fundamental commercial difficu!- 
ties of the world are certainly grea} 
enough ‘at this time,” he said, in part. 
“The greatest producing nations, lik: 
England and the United States, simp). 
cannot afford to encourage~or ‘perm’: 
commercial rivalries of any kind : 
thwart our common efforts toward 1... 
storing the economic life of the worl 
That brings me to the importance of t!.. 
Chamber of Commerce principle: \ e 
must pool our difficulties. e- must 
thresh-them out always, I think, with t! 
dominant idea that’there is enough bu-'- 
ness for all of us, and that we will he!p 
ourselves and help each other, and render 
the largest service to the world, throu sh 
co-operation and conciliation rather th.n 
through disagreement. Certainly, 10 
commercial misunderstandings should }e 
permitted to obscure the fundame: «| 
principles in which we all believe :\d 
which should be exemplified in our ¢ 
mercial intercourse.” 

Joun J. Marra 





UNFAIR PRACTICES ALLEGED 


Great Faris, Mont., Oct. 16.—)) 5n- 
tana’s trade commission has made cha «ves 
to the attorney general of the Un ied 
States that the grain houses of Mi:ne- 
apolis and Chicago are discriminating 
against Montana grain, and the attorney 
general has been asked to exercise evry 
effective means to prevent a continu: ice 
of the practice. The telegram sent to ‘he 
attorney general says: “Chicago and \|in- 
neapolis grain houses buying through 
Montana elevators persisting in ¢:oss 
discrimination against Montana ¢rain 
farmers by paying less for the ot he ” 
the market price at the buying poin' 
which the haul is short or easy and where 
most of the grain is offered, and piying 
straight market price at points to which 
haul is long or difficult and where |ittle 
grain is offered, notwithstanding al! con- 
ditions are identical. We urgently re- 
quest you to use every effective means in 
your control to prevent this conition 
and place responsibility where it belongs. 


If federal statutes cover the case, }!ease 
advise us in order that we may inform 
complainants of proper steps to sccure 
relief.” Joun A. Cunay. 





CAR INFORMATION REQUESTE!) 
Omana, Nes., Oct. 14.—The director of 


service for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington last week 
wired several Omaha bankers asking that 
“specific instances” of car shortag:s in 
Nebraska be forwarded to the Coi:mis- 
sion, with other information on the west- 
ern car situation. The telegram wis in 
reply to a message sent by the bankers, 
apprising the commission of the fi: lings 


of the state railway commission rv 'ative 
to the car situation. The message « -sert- 
ed that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s records show a large di ivery 
of cars to western railroads and a ‘ieavy 
movement of corn. 

The question which now puzzl:; the 


Nebraskans is, Where are the cars 'cing 
delivered to western railroads? 

The Union Pacific has about 8) per 
cent of its own cars actually on ii. own 


lines; the Rock Island had 70 per cent 
Sept. 1, and the Burlington about ‘' per 


cent. In contrast, the eastern roads have 
from 112 to 249 per cent of cars on their 
lines. 


C. E. Childe, traffic bureau manay«r of 
the Omaha Chamber of Commerce. who 
has just returned from a meeting ©‘ the 
National Industrial Traffic Leag at 
Louisville, says that he finds the car 
situation very bad. 

“There is a tremendous shorta. of 
cars,” he said, “and there is no «cny- 
ing it.” 
Lerten Les. 18. 





CROPS IN BULGARIA 


The Statist, a London paper, g's 4 
2. favorable account of the grain crops 
ulgaria this year, which are ex)«cted 


to yield 30 per cent more than in |919. 
If these prospects are realized the total 
of the wheat, rye, barley and oat crops 


metric tons, 


3,350,000 


will be aroun 


which would give an approximate ¢xport- . 


able surplus of 1 tons. 
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WILSON-ORDERS INVESTIGATION ~ - 
~ OF BOARD OF TRADE PRACTICES 


President Wilson has. ordered an in- 
vestigation.of charges made by Governor 
Allen, of ‘Kansas, to the effect: that there 
have been .unfair practices. in wheat 
manipulation. on. the Chicago Board of 
Trade, as a.result of which prices have 
been driven down, causing a loss of mil- 
lions of dollars to Kansas farmers. The 
investigation is to be carried on by the 
Fedcral Trade Commission and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The President, 
through Secretary Tumulty, has sent the 
following letter to Governor Allen in 
nse to the Kansas executive’s tele- 


esp: 
a of Oct. 6 urging an investigation: 
“The President has received your tele- 
gran: with reference to the wheat situa- 
tion. and he has received a number of 
othe:s of a similar tenor. He fully rec- 
ogni-cs the importance of the question 
vou «aise, and he has requested the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Depart- 
men! of Agriculture to look into the mat- 


ter .{ the earliest possible moment, with 
to determining what action, if any, 


a vic 

can properly, be taken, : 
“J; the meantime he will appreciate it 

if you will be good enough to forward to 


the |‘ederal Trade Commission any in- 


formtion which in your opinion tends 
to indicate that the recent decline in 
wheat prices was due to unfair practices 
or competition, or to other artificial prac- 


tices 


Hoover Defends Boards of Trade 


Kavsas Crry, Mo., Oct. 16.—Herbert 
Hoover, in addressing the Kansas state 
board of agriculture at Topeka, Oct. 14, 
defended the boards of trade as being as 
necessary as the banks in marketing the 
country’s crops, but expressed the belief 
that some measure of regulation was 
needed. He said: 

“This country needs a national eco- 
nomic programme. I think that the Unit- 
ed States Grain Corporation was aban- 
doned too soon, but I doubt whether its 
re-estiblishment would help the situation 
materially at this time. 

“In the war period the boards of trade 

\ited in their operations to defi- 
iantities of any one grain. There 
possiblity of any one speculator 

a corner on the market or 
lating the market to any extent 
ly 500,000 bus of grain on hand 
me time. There would be no in- 
to break or boost prices, with 
ownership. In my opinion, simi- 
ilations could be enforced now, 

ild be, to establish the markets. 

peculators on the big boards of 
trade are trading on information the 
farmers and bankers of the Middle West 
do not have. I do not believe that the 
organivation of farm associations to con- 
trol prices and products would be suc- 
cessful for any long-period. But I do 
believe that the organization of co-opera- 
tive marketing and information bureaus 
would }e of inestimable value to the 
farmers and the business interests of the 
producing sections of the country. 

“The prices of products are fixed by 

the exportable surplus. European coun- 
tries buying wheat only on a hand- 
to-mo basis, because they have little 
credit snd cannot buy for cash. They 
are sti! operating under food regula- 
tions, «nd will continue until they are 
able to restore their normal production. 
The go:rnment buying monopolies of the 
allied countries are out of the market 
how an’ have been for some weeks, ex- 
cept fo absolute needs. The manipula- 
tors unlerstand this condition thorough- 
ly, and «re making the most of it. It is 
an eco).omie condition which needs a na- 
tional »rogramme to solve.” 
_ The cay before, Oct. 13, Mr. Hoover, 
in addr. ssing the Kansas City Chamber 
of Commeree, described the European 
situation and its effects on the American 
market- as follows: 

“Eu needs every grain of wheat 
We can spare, but her recovery has been 
too slow for her to absorb all our ex- 
Portab': surplus. European standards 
of living have lowered. She isn’t eating 
as Tuc bread, and won’t be able to take 
our entire surplus until her living stand- 
-_ ‘re raised, Our standards, also, 
Will lower, for as Europe decays we de- 
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was no 
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cay. , If,.Europe can produce goods 
cheaper than America, they will crowd 
our goods off foreign markets, and low- 
er, in that way, our standards, 

“With Europe unable to absorb all our 
exportable surplus of wheat, some inter- 
mediate factor is needed to take care of 
the glut. In the war we had the Food 
Administration, a sellers’ monopoly, with 
its government guaranty and the machin- 
ery for taking care of a surplus. Now 
this has been disbanded, and wisely, too, 
but against it we have a buyers’ monop- 
oly of foreign nations, with machinery 
for holding off the market until the re- 
sultant glut from the surplus has had 
time to take effect. 

“The unwillingness of American finan- 
cial institutions to provide credit for the 
sale of the farmers’ exportable surplus 
to Europe also aided in bringing lower 
wheat prices, 

“It was apparently all we could do 
to look after our own domestic affairs. 
However, this problem should have the 
serious consideration of a commission of 
the wisest men in the country to seek a 
plan under which Europe can buy and 
we can sell. If there had been a commis- 
sion called immediately after the war, 
and its recommendations sanctioned by 
the government and approved by bankers, 
the present wheat situation might have 
been averted. 

“Farmers are talking of holding their 
wheat at a time when we should be for- 
mulating plans to enable the people of 
Europe to buy at a fair price. The 
whole thing is a problem of co-operation 
between the farmer, the banker and the 
merchant. No new laws are needed, and 
no government guaranty is necessary to 
work out such a plan.” 


* * 


Kawnsas Crry, Mo., Oct. 16.—In a bitter 
attack against the Chicago Board of 
Trade, delivered in a speech at Smith 
Center, Kansas, Oct. 13, Senator Arthur 
Capper, of Kansas, announced that he 
is preparing a bill “to stop gambling in 
futures on the big grain exchanges.” 
Senator Capper said: 

“Years ago the people of the United 
States demanded the suspension of the 
infamous Louisiana lottery. It is against 
the law to run a gambling house any- 
where in the United States. But today, 
under the cloak of business respectabil- 
ity we are permitting the biggest gam- 
bling in the world to be operated on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. The grain 
gamblers have made the Exchange Build- 
ing in Chicago the world’s greatest gam- 
bling house. By comparison, Europe’s 
suicide club at Monte Carlo is as inno- 
cent as a church bazar. 

“As soon as it became evident that the 
option traders of the Chicago Board of 
Trade had learned no lessons of modera- 
tion from their enforced war-time vaca- 
tion, I several weeks ago began work on 
a measure to abolish this wanton and in- 
jurious form of robbery, and have since 
given it much thought and study. I have 
submitted this measure to a good many 
men whose judgment and knowledge I 
consider exceptional and _ trustworthy, 
and their verdict is, it will be effective. 
I shall shoot this bill in on the first day 
of the next Congress, and will undertake 
to put this den of thieves out of busi- 
ness.” 

R. E. Srerune. 


Barnes on the Wheat Situation 

Cuicaco, Inn, Oct. 16—Julius H. 
Barnes, former United States Wheat 
Director, passed through Chicago early 
this week, and gave out a statement. on 
the wheat situation, in which he said: 

“I have been out of official position 
for two months, and what I might say 
has no color even of official information. 
Over-sea needs are large for grain, but 
people as individuals.cannot buy, except 
for money or credit. They have no 
money, and not enough of home produc- 
tions to bring money, and as for credit, if 
we had made peace and entered a world 
association to stabilize over-sea relations 


15 months ago, we should probably have 
been a long way on the road to set- 
tled finance that provided credit. For 


instance, if sterling exchange was nor- 


mad : lees of wheat in England 
en? ga A = a $1 bu more than 


Ender ,Jadpy’s oyer-sea_ exchange condi- 
tions. ¢ 2% : 
| “Wheat may. prove an exception to the 
gperel tendency toward lower commod- 

y prices until Russia resumes her an- 
nual 200,000,000-bu export contribution. 
Fortunately for. the agriculturist, the 
tendency is downward on articles he must 
buy. Perhaps the fall in farm products 
has been overdone, but at least it is ap- 
parent that those were in no wise friends 
of the farmer who persisted in edvieing 
him that he could dictate a high worl 
price without taking note of the inability 
of apparently needy buying countries. to 
pay at all. The fact is that war prices 
on everything are becoming things of the 
past, and the intelligent farmer, as also 
the merchant and banker, will give that 
fact due consideration.” 

C. H. Cuaten, 


Indiana Farmers Applaud Capper 

Evansvit1E, Inp., Oct. 16.—Farmers in 
this section hailed with delight the speech 
of Senator Arthur Capper in which he 
proposed to introduce a bill in the Unit- 
ed States Senate as soon as possible to 
close up the exchanges of the country in 
which food and provisions are dealt in 
with speculative intent. The farmers be~ 
lieve there is a conspiracy to-rob them 
of a just price for their products by 
speculative trading, and will welcome 
action by Congress. L. Aleon, president 
of the Farm Federation in this district, 
has issued a statement supporting Sena- 
tor Capper, and he will move to have the 
national body take up the matter with 
Congress. 

W. W. Ross. 


Effect of Prices on Acreage 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Oct. 16.—Grain 
raisers in Indiana, it is estimated by 
George C. Bryant, statistician for the co- 
operative crop reporting service, a union 
of state and federal agencies with head- 
quarters in this city, had marketed 60 
per cent of their 1920 wheat crop up to 
Oct. 1. Taking into consideration declines 
in its price in the last two months, he 
says that “on this basis Hoosier farmers 


have suffered a loss of approximately . 


$7,500,000 since the crop movement start- 
ed the latter part of July.” 

Current prices, he added in a state- 
ment issued this week following an: in- 
vestigation in various parts of the state, 
are causing grain raisers to consider the 
advisability of reducing their acreage 
this fall. In Bartholomew County, one of 
the leading grain sections of the state, it 
is estimated that not more than 40,000 
acres will be seeded in wheat this fall, 
compared with 60,000 last year, which 
was a reduction over the preceding year, 
when the federal government’s guaran- 
teed price for wheat was in effect. Farm- 
ers contend that under existing condi- 
tions they cannot raise the grain at a 
profit, even at $2 bu, the prevailing wag- 
on market price in many Indiana cities 
for No. 1 red. In addition, they point 
out that they have no guaranty that they 
will get even this next year, when the 
crop now going into the ground is mar- 
keted. 

Millers and grain dealers. are not 
blamed for the price decline, although 
there is much criticism of boards of trade 
by the farmers. Indiana grain raisers 
were represented at Washington this 
week at conferences held with David F. 
Houston, Secretary of the Treasury, and 
E. T. Meredith, Seeretary of Agriculture, 
in which relief was sought. The Indiana 
Federation of Farmers’ Associations, 
with headquarters in Indianapolis, is giv- 
ing the situation much attention, but 
thus far has made no recommendations 
as to a course of action. 

The sympathy of millers generally 
seems to be with the farmer, they point- 
ing out that he has no quick turnover of 
his stock in trade, since it takes six 
months to produce a crop of winter 
wheat, and that the grain raiser has had 
to produce the 1920 grain at a high price, 
with labor and supplies at an abnormal 
level. But with supply and demand again 
assuming a more normal status, it is 
pointed out that it, is. difficult, if not im- 
possible, to get’ a solution that will hel 
the farmer without doing injury to all 
other classes of business. 

The agitation in some quarters for an 
embargo on imports of Canadian wheat 


_ into this country, -in view-of re 
_bus for delivery at lake rts 
seasqn closes, is believed. in 









cles inthis ws 
conception of the situation. To-.bar 
grain fromi_the United States poul 
decrease the world supply. éffect: 
would be to drive the Canadign surplus 
elsewhere, but the American grain raised 
would have to deal with it when he at; 
tempted to market his surplus in Europe! 
The old law of supply and demand would, 
be at work. WASt ear 
Corn, too, is presenting a puzzling 
problem to Hoosier farmers. The price 
of new corn in this region is not ex- 
pected to be more than 65c bu,on Wagon 
markets. | Farmers who keep careful rec+ 
ords estimate that in many sections -of. 
the state this year it cost $1 bu to raise 
the corn, Epwarp H, Zieoner. 





OGELVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. 

Monvrreat, Que., Oct. 16—At the an- 
nual meeting of the shareholders of thé 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., held on 
Thursday of this week at the offices of 
the company the statement of the year’s 
business ending Aug. 31, 1920, was pre- 
sented. The statement shows net profits 
amounting to $959,065, as against $1,- 
632,516 for the year ending Aug. 31, 1919: 
The company carries, however, a “rest 
account” of $2,500,000 and a “contingent 
account” of a like amount, so is in a very 
strong position financially. The state~ 
ment follows: 


ASSETS 

Cash on hand and at bank........ $1,508,505 
Accounts and bills receivable...... 1,345,268 
GROCKsS. OB. BORG, oo gc bb ore 4.600% acne ve 436,101 
War loans and other investments... 6,562,978 
Investments for pension fund...... 430,049 
Real estate, water powers, etc..«.. 5,798,891 

Good-will, trade marks, patent 
SR, GOS ce cecsecccbvevocctess 1 
$16,070,796 

LIABILITIES 

Accounts payable .......cesseeuses $1,877,990 

Provision for bond interest and 

Pn OEE TEE Fe TI Be 395,250 
Officers’ pension fund ...........6 438,972 
First mortgage bonds ..¢......... 2,350,000 
Capital stock, preferred and com- 

See bakectestoursad se tbaaee ce ate 4,500,000 
ROME BOCOUME 5.4 6 oo bs here ees oteds 2,600,900 
Contingent account .....cseeecse%5 2,500,000 

Profit and loss account— ; 
Amount at credit Aug. 31, 1919.... 1,244,516 
Profits from all sources, less divi- + 

dends of $690,000 .........4c00e 269,065 


$16,070,796 
T. J. Grices. 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ CONFERENCE 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 16—How to 
solve the problems arising out of the 
process of credit deflation now in prog- 
ress throughout the country will be the 
most important question to be discussed 
at the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, which con- 
venes here Monday. ' 
Joun J. Marrinan. © 








FARM-TO-FARM BARBERRY SURVEY 
Wasurnoton, D. C., Oct. 16.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture has just ‘com- 
pleted a survey of the prineh al cities 
and towns of the country to determine 
the distribution of the common barberry, 
eradication of which is counted an es- 
sential measure in fighting wheat rust. 
A farm-to-farm survey is under way also 
in portions of the 13 states included in” 
this campaign to locate the thousands of 
cultivated and escaped bushes’ on “the 
farms. A resurvey of cities and towns’ 
also is being made to guard against 
sprouting, and to find isolated bushes 
which have been overlooked. ied 
: Joun J. Manarvan. ” 





AMERICAN BANK RESOURCES | - 
Wasurneoton; D. C., Oct. 16—The re- 
sources of all banks in the United States, 
estimated at $53,000,000,000, exceed the 
combined bank assets of all other leading 
nations of the world, according to a 
statement made publie by Comptroller of 
the Currency Williams. This figure ‘does 
not include the resources of the Federal 

Reserve banks. 3 
All records: for bank deposits any- 
where in the world were broken by those 
in American banks for the year ended 
June 30, 1920, according to Mr. Willianis. 
Total resources of the bankinj ins 

stitutions under state supervision, it 
stated by Mr. Williams, amounted to 
$29,667,855,000, an increase for the. year: 
of $3,287,326,000. rie 


Joun J. Manatwan?” . 
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FEED DISTRIBUTORS ORGANIZE 





Permanent Association Formed at Chicago Meeting—Will Co-operate with 
Millers and Grain Dealers Toward Formulating Uniform Rules, 
Regulations and Sales Contract for Wheat Feeds 


The outstanding feature of the first an- 
nual convention of the United States Feed 
Distributors’ Association, held in Chicago 


. Oct. 14-15, was to continue it as a perma- 


nent association. Feeling had been preva- 
lent that, since the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association at its convention earlier 
in the week at Minneapolis had practi- 
cally decided to organize a branch to 
formulate rules and regulations pertain- 
ing to the marketing and handling of 
millfeed, a separate organization of feed 
dealers. was not necessary. It was felt 
that there was no need for two national 
organizations working along parallel 
lines. However, after discussing the mat- 
ter, it was decided that until the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association had or- 
ganized its feed department, and was 
functioning to the satisfaction of the 
trade, it would be the part of wisdom to 
continue the Feed Distributors’ Associa- 
tion. 

The opening session was called to or- 
der by the temporary president, E. C. 
Dreyer, of St. Louis. L. C. Newsome, of 
Pittsburgh, read the resolution and sug- 
gestions drawn up by the feed men and 
presented to the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association at Minneapolis, explaining 
the reasons for the various suggestions 
made. These met with the approval of 
the members present. 

Mr. Dreyer read a letter received from 
a member of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, relative to shipments of millfeed 
spoiling in transit. This letter expressed 
the opinion that if feed spoiled in trans- 
it it would of necessity be, in whole or in 
part, decomposed vegetable matter and 
would, therefore, be subject to seizure 
under the pure food and drugs act. 

The subject of the discrimination in 
ocean rates in favor of wheat as against 
flour, with the subsequent decrease in 
millfeed production, was discussed, and 
a committee was appointed to draw up a 
resolution protesting to the United 
States Shipping Board against the 
present ocean rate situation. The reso- 
lution was similar to that presented by 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and that of the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League, both of which have been pub- 
lished in recent issues of The North- 
western Miller. A copy of the resolu- 
tion was also presented to the Millers’ 
National Federation for its guidance. 

The secretary’s report showed a bal- 
ance on hand in the treasury of $2,029. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: E. C. Dreyer, St. Louis, president; 
L. C. Newsome, Pittsburgh, Roy P. Pur- 
chase, Minneapolis, W. O. Fehling, Sam- 
uel Bell & Sons, Philadelphia, H. Vest 
Lancaster, St. Louis, and Frank J. Cain, 
Toledo, Ohio, vice presidents; Charles G. 
Wehmann, of H. Wehmann & Co., Min- 
neapolis, treasurer, and Robert T. Beatty, 
Minneapolis, secretary. 

Directors: Oscar C. Opsal, Minneapo- 
lis, C. W. Wagar, Philadelphia, H. R. 
Wilbur, Jamestown, N. Y., and Nico J. 
Blydenstein, Pendleton, Oregon; C. M. 
Woodward, Kansas City; H. L. Strong, 
Wichita; H. A. Smith, Buffalo; P. R. 
Lowe, Pittsburgh; J. B. Picard, Chicago; 
Edward L. Pierce, Washington; Charles 
R. Matthews, New Orleans; B. F. 
Schwartz, New York; W. C. Northern, 
Memphis; Seth Catlin, Boston; Maurice 
J. Cohen, Minneapolis. 

At Friday’s session, the convention 
went on record as adopting the defini- 
tions on feedingstuffs established by the 
Food Control Officials of the United 
States. 

G. C. Wheeler, of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, Washington, D. C., spoke briefly on 
the attitude of the department toward 
the feed trade. The department, he said, 
favored organized effort, and he con- 
gratulated the feed trade on making their 
organization permanent. He said they 
could accomplish more by co-operation 
and that the government was prepared 
to help, where possible, in determining 
responsibility for feeds arriving unsound 
at destinations. 

When the question of trade rules came 
up for discussion, it was decided to con- 


fine the activities of the association for 
the present to wheat feeds. Later, when 
it is functioning satisfactorily, regula- 
tions governing other feedingstuffs can 
be considered. As soon as the rules have 
been drawn up, a copy is to be mailed 
to each member for approval or criti- 
cism. 

One of the most encouraging results of 
the entire- meeting was the conference 
of the feed men with a committee of the 
Millers’ National Federation. This con- 
ference was arranged at the suggestion 
of William G. Crocker, chairman of the 
feedingstuffs division of the Federation. 
Attending the conference were William 
G. Crocker, G. A. Breaux, Louisville, and 

i. C. Andrews, St. Louis, representing 
the Federation, and A. C, Robinson, St. 
Louis, W. O. Fehling, Philadelphia, H. A. 
Smith, Buffalo, and E. C. Dreyer, St. 
Louis, representing the feed distributors. 
. The question of hot bran was dis- 
cussed, and the millers promised that this 
would be given consideration at the Fed- 
eration meeting that afternoon. They 
promised that the Federation would also 
take action relative to the drawing up of 
rules and regulations governing trans- 
actions in millfeed, and would work in 
harmony with the feed distributors. One 
miller said that bran containing in ex- 
cess of 13 per cent moisture could not 
safely be shipped so as to insure its ar- 
rival at destination cool and sweet. The 
result of this conference, it is hoped, 
will be the adoption of a uniform con- 
tract and trade rules. 

H. B. Dorsey, secretary of the Texas 
Grain Dealers’ Association, spoke in 
favor of association team work. He said 
that many retailers do not recognize the 
sanctity of a contract, and that the chief 
duty of an association is the educating 
of the smaller dealer to live up to his 
obligations. 

The remainder of the day was devoted 
to informal discussion of the various 
troubles the individual members meet 
with in their day’s work. One speaker 
said that, on the present break, his com- 
pany had received in one day wires from 
12 different concerns asking for cancel- 
lations of contracts. He hoped the asso- 
ciation in time would be able to handle 
problems of that kind. 

Another speaker said it was about time 
mills should remove the war-time restric- 
tions in their contracts. He said he had 
had several contracts unfilled by mills 
on the ground of embargoes, etc; had had 
to thresh these out with customers, and 
lost money on each. He believed the 
mills should make more of an effort to 
protect jobbers in instances of this kind. 

The secretary was instructed to write 
members of the association and get de- 
tailed information for future reference 
relative to cases of hot bran each had 
had within the last three to five years; 
how they had been settled by the mills 
or railroads, or whether not settled at all. 

On the suggestion of Edward L. 
Pierce, of Washington, the appointment 
of a committee to look after traffic prob- 
lems was approved. Of this committee, 
Mr. Pierce is to be chairman. 

Adjournment was then in order. 

Following adjournment, the officers 
and directors met to appoint standing 
committees, with the following results: 

Arbitration committee: Frank J. Cain, 
Toledo, H. R. Wilbur, Jamestown, N. Y., 
A. C. Robinson, St. Louis, C. W. Wagar, 
Philadelphia, H. L. Strong, Wichita, 
Kansas, Oscar C. Opsal, Minneapolis, and 
Seth Catlin, Jr., Boston. 

Rules and regulations committee: A. 
C. Robinson, chairman, St. Louis, Roy P. 
Purchase, Minneapolis, H. L, Strong, 
Wichita, Kansas, W. O. Fehling, Phila- 
delphia, and H. A. Smith, Buffalo. 

Transportation committee: Edward L. 
Pierce, Washington, I. B. Swanson, Min- 
neapolis, George E. Rogers, Pittsburgh, 
H. Vest Lancaster, St. Louis, and Mr. 
Hogan, Kansas City. 

The opinion was freely expressed that 
more good work had been done at the 
Chicago meeting through concerted effort 
than could possibly have been accom- 


plished by individual effort in five years. 

Now that the association has been 
made permanent, and with capable, effi- 
cient men on each of the standing com- 
mittees, a big step forward has been 
taken toward solving the innumerable 
problems that are constantly confronting 
the feed jobbers of the country. 

It is conceded that, with the promised 
co-operation of the Millers’ National 
Federation and of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, the feed jobbers 
of the country are on a better footing 
than ever before. It is therefore hoped 
that those who refrained from joining 
when the temporary organization was 
formed in St. Louis last spring will enroll 
now and help the good work along. 
About 12 new members were added at 
the Chicago meeting. An active drive to 
increase the membership will be begun 


at once. 
Rosert T. Bearry. 


List of Attendance 

New York: Buffalo, M. F. Cohn, Sunset 
Feed & Grain Co., H. T. Morey, H. T. Morey, 
Inc., H. A, Smith, Chippewa Feed & Grain 
Co,, A. E. Yardley, Clover Leaf Milling Co; 
Jamestown, E. C, Kissler, Ames-Burns Co; 
New York, Paine Whitman, B. F. Schwartz 
& Co. 

Massachusetts: Boston, Seth Catlin, Jr., 
Catlin Brothers. 

Wisconsin: Milwaukee, C., O. Dickelman, 
Cc. O. Dickelman & Co., J. H. Emery, Mil- 
waukee Crushed Oyster Shell Co., E. H., 
Hickey, flour and feed, 

Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, Ww. oO. 
Fehling, Samuel Bell & Sons, Frank M. 
Rosekrans, Rosekrans-Snyder Co; Pittsburgh, 
L. C. Newsome, Newsome Feed & Grain Co., 
George E. Rogers, George E. Rogers & Co. 

District of Columbia: Washington, Ed- 
ward L. Pierce, W. S. Hoge & Bro., G. C. 
Wheeler, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, 

Michigan: Grand Rapids, F. Rudolph, E. 
L, Wellman Co. 

Kansas: Wichita, H,. L. Strong, Strong 
Trading Co. 

Ohio: Lima, B. Ackerman, Hyman & 
Ackerman; Lodi, C. P. Brinker, R. F. Mor- 
gan and E. W. Plant, Lodi Mill & Elevator 
Co; Cleveland, Frank C. Cain, of E. 
Bailey & Co., and C, H. Hitch; Youngstown, 
D. H, Owen, Ohio Milling & Feed Co. 

Missouri: St. Louis, William Altenbernd, 
Midwest Flour & Feed Co., J. W. Cohn, 
National Feed Co., E. C, Dreyer, Dreyer 
Commission Co., H. Vest Lancaster, Lan- 
caster Commission Co., F. Marx, Temptor 
Corn & Fruit Products Co., A. C. Robinson, 
Hunter-Robinson-Wenz Milling Co., David 
N. Sosland, Milling & Grain News; Kansas 
City, F. J. Landon, Opsal-Fleming Co.,. W. 
B. Wood, Wood Alfalfa Products Co., J. M. 
Ernst, J. M. Ernst & Son, Arcola and St. 
Louis. . 

Minnesota: Minneapolis, A. J. Gallagher, 
Gallagher & Mitchell, A. E. Neass, Schreiber 
Milling & Grain Co., Oscar P. Opsal, H. 
Wehmann & Co., S. N. Osgood, Commercial 
Feed Co., R. P. Purchase, Inter-State Flour 
& Feed Co., F. C. Ropte, Meinrath Brokerage 
Co., Charles G. Wehmann, H. Wehmann & 
Co., Robert T. Beatty, The Northwestern 
Miller. 

Oregon: Nico Blydenstein, Pendleton. 

Illinois: Chicago, Fred W. Colquhoun, 
Modern Miller, R. W. Chapin, Chapin & Co., 
W. H. Cohn, Bridge & Leonard, H. E. Hoag- 
lund, Young Commission Co., F. R. Johnson, 
F. W. Brode & Co., A. E. Mealiff, Kensing- 
ton Elevator Co., Frank W. Martin, Hayes 
Grain & Commission Co., H. A, Olendortf, 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., George Oliver, 
Community Miller, J. B. Picard, Young Com- 
mission Co., S. A. Pederson, Burton-Joseph 
Co., R. R. Rossing, Grain Dealers’ Journal, 
E. H. Sherwood, Community Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, H. A. Shepard, Price Current Grain 
Reporter, Louis J. Weitzman, Weitzman 
Flour Co; Elgin, A. L, Cottrell, Cottrell & 
Welherel; Harvard, R, L. Herrick, Herrick 
Feed Co; Dixon, H. T. Noble, Dixon Cereal 
& Feed Co. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Mryxn., Oct. 18.—Bullish ac- 
tivities in wheat last week forced a ma- 
terial advance in price. Mills raised their 
flour prices 50c bbl on the upturn, This 
apparently drove buyers out of the mar- 
ket instead of acting as a stimulus to 
demand. With the trade so indifferent 
to taking on supplies, mills did not suc- 
ceed in much booking. Such sales as were 
negotiated were chiefly of small lots, and 
in most cases quick shipment was asked. 
Today a break in wheat failed to stir 
buyers into action, but mills made no 
cut in quotations. 

A fair inquiry was reported in durum 
before the late advance, but on the up- 
lift buyers were scared away. Mill ad- 
vanced its price 50c bbl last week, and 
on today’s decline in wheat made a 10c 
reduction, with few transactions record- 
ed. 

Business in the rye market was large- 
ly of a home character, which is limited. 
However, a few outside inquiries came in 
for mixed cars, and were cared for. 

Mills reported a slow trade in millfeed, 
with some call for light stuff, but with 
heavy feeds not wanted. Sales are be- 
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ing made as output becomes available, 
and there is no effort on the part of mills 
to encourage booking for future deliy- 
ery. Bran seems to be the one feed 
wanted. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activit 


Tile WEG cccicnccvesences 19,130 
EG WOO cb escvcpetccces 15,630 
Year ago ...... 32,315 
Two years ago 28,475 





The screenings situation is reported 
very unsatisfactory by interests special! 
ing in this commodity. 

C. F. Macdonald, secretary Dulit! 
Board of Trade, left for New York S 
urday evening, to attend the deep wat: r- 
way conference there this week. 

Rye stocks have been worked down to 
a low level, due to the delivery and cle: n- 
ing up of old sales to the East. Cash 
houses continue to care for the recei)ts 
but, with light supplies, the future mur- 
ket has become dull and trade narrow 

The Hallet & Carey Co. and Wood- 
ward-Newhouse Co. are complainants in 
custom cases that come before a repre- 
sentative of the general appraisal board 
of the United States custom service in 
this city Tuesday, Oct. 19. Protest hear- 
ings are brought by importers who object 
to classifications or rates of duty set by 
the collector. , 

The Lake Carriers’ Association has 
en notice that after April 21, 1921, the 
shoveling of grain in vessels unloading at 
Buffalo will be discontinued, and tha! no 
charters will be made for vessels in the 
association except upon the basis of free 
in and out to the vessels. No vessels will 
be chartered for the storage of grain for 
a period extending beyond March 1. 

Late advices from Argentina and In- 


dia are encouraging regarding both grain 
and flaxseed. While the exportable sur- 
plus of both may be reduced somewhat 
from last year, the present estim«tes 


given out, if maintained up to the har- 
vesting of the crops, make a very favor- 
able showing in volume. Developments 
there are being closely watched by the 
trade, and their bearing and effect a 
future market factor. 

Receipts of domestic spring wheat con- 
tinue light. At that, they seem to be in 
excess of demand, with the basis o! 
No. 1 dark northern reduced and quot 
able today 6@12c over the December. 
In durum a good movement and trade 
were noticeable last week. Today some 
cars were held over, the holders wanting 
better prices than buyers would pay. No. 
2 amber has gone on a parity with the 
December delivery, against a 2¢ premium 
previously reported. 

Shipping operations were activ 
past week. Grain moved out steadily 
both by boat and cars. Charters for ves- 
sels to load are being closed right along, 
though engagements are not being ade 


the 
1¢ 


as briskly as in some other years at this 
season. The water rate on wheat is now 
7c, Duluth to Buffalo, the high figure for 
the season. Should any rush develo) for 
vessel space, a further advance may be 


possible. With the closing of the ore 
movement, some boats may be available 
for handling grain and help out to hold 
down the rate. F. G. Carison. 





Exports for Week Ended Oct. 9, 1°) 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls us 

New York...1,508,000 180,000 120,000 1,000 

Boston ..... BAGUOS seen  seece ‘ 
Philadelphia 1,009,000 ..... 79,000 
Baltimore ..1,015,000 ..... 125,000 
WOPEOIM, “VG.«. secssee* sees 4,000 
Newp. News. 252,000 ..... 13,000 

New Orleans.3,052,000 10,000 10,000 = 1,000 

Montreal 948,000 ..... 15,000 000 





Tots., wk..7,999,000 190,000 366,000 
Prev, week..7,934,000 68,000 159,000 000 


BY DESTINATIONS 





Wheat Corn ‘iour 
bus bus bbis 
United Kingdom ...3,291,000 180,000 79,000 
Continent .........+. 4,650,000 cin 6 1,000 
S. and Ctl. America. ......  «+«:: 17,000 
Treat RAR osicvwic ches, “peees 6,000 
Other countries ..... 58,000 10,000 64,00 
Totale .cccccccecs 7,999,000 190,000 6,000 
Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1920, to Oct. 9, with 
comparisons; 
1920 1919 
Wheat, bus .......... 112,820,000 55,083,00" 
SS <a ee 4,753,000 7,504,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 134,207,000 88,852,000 
Core, WO 6. occ csrewe 11,145,000 1,085.00 
Oats, bus ....-...00% . 8,649,000 19,737,00 
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CHICAGO, OCT. 16 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 

f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

8 , per 196 lbs, to the retail 

n WODO abies ddscvens -$12.10@12.35 
Spr patent, Jute ..ccccccseee 11.10@11.75 
Sprir straights, jute ..... eoeee 10.25@10.75 
Spr clears, jute ....... eoeeces 9.25@10.00 
Ser clear, 140 lbs, jute ...... 7.50@ 8.00 


ills’ spring patents, jute. 11.15@11.30 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Cit 


Patent, southern, jute ......... $10.60 @11.25 

Straight, southern, jute ........ 10.00 @10.25 

Clear, southern, jute .....e.ee0- 8.75@ 9.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute ..... $10.75 @11.00 

Patent, 95 per Cent ...ceeeeeeee 10.25@10.50 

Clear, Kansas, jute .......+++- - 9.50@10.25 


RYE FLOUR 
ye ur, white, jute, per bbl....$8.90@9.25 
Ry¢ ur, standard, jute ........ 7.75@8.25 


W ‘AT—Market irregular. Prices ad- 
$@10c on Friday, and declined 4@6c 


van 

toda Milling demand fair. No. 1 red, 18 
2 ver December; No. 2 red, 18@19%c 
over; Ne. 1 hard 8@10c, and No. 2 7@8c, 
ov No. 1 northern closed today at 18c 
ove! No. 2 mixed, 8%c over. Range of 
pr with comparisons: 

This week Last week Last year 


@225% 226% @227 
@218 223 @224% 
@ 230 


11 15 @227 212 
@239 210 


1! 4 @219% 201 ore 228 
9 } 0 @218%199 @221% 225 @229 
1 n, 21% @ cece 196% g oai8% 265 @275 
21 ee 198 @200% 260 @272 
1d n.223% @225% 214 @224 278 @285 
CORN—White met a good demand for ex- 
port. rices averaged higher, with the close 
rreg Supply ample. The range: 
This week Last week Last year 
641 87% @91% 86 @ 93 134% @135 
5 mix... 88% @89 87 @ 93 136 @137 
41 88 @91 87 @i01 136 @140 
Son . 88% @91 87%@ 98 186%@141% 
6) . 87% @91 85 @101 134%@140 
bY 90% @93 89 @ 92° 1386 @139% 
1) 91% @93% 87 @104 136%@138% 
y 90% @94% 89% @105 137 @141% 
3 Ww 89% @94 91 @ 95 136%@141% 
OA Shipping demand good. Offerings 
lig rices firmer. The range: 


Last week Last year 


This week 





4 ow 52% @53% 67 @70% 
3 WW 52 @56 67% @73% 
2M 54 @56% 70% @73% 
1 w 54% @57 72 @72% 

RY iIxport demand good, with sales of 

er 00 bus. Cash houses large buyers 
of f s No. 2 ranged $1.60@1.71%, 


1.60@1.76 last week, and $1.36%@ 








1.42 year. The close, today, was $1.75 
for December, $1.67%; May, $1.59. 

BA Y Exporters were in the market, 
and ters sold 150,000 bus for export. 
Poor ney ranged 75c@$1.06, against 80c 

$1 st week, and $1.15@1.36 last year. 
The « was at 95c@$1.06 for cash, with 
Dece 97c and May 98c. 

COR GOODS—tTrade has improved 
sligh th prices showing little change. 
Corn $3.15 per 100 lbs; corn meal, 
gra $2.75, cream $2.65; pearl hominy, 
$2 ilated $2.75,—in car lots. Rolled 
oats it $3.35 per 90-lb sack. Oatmeal, 
$3.721 r 100 ibs. 

LINSEED MEAL—Buyers are beginning to 
inqu to whether prices have reached 
bottor The nominal price f.o.b, Chicago is 
$65 p 

WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Wee receipts and shipments of flour 
and g (000’s omitted): 

-—-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, cee 139 252 97 155 
Whea So a" 443 642 
Corn sees 2,094 1,247 1,410 639 
Oats, coos geen 2,198 697 1,685 
Rye, “bus.....0 88 145 224 11 
Barley, Sscce, ae 187 118 150 
MILWAUKEE, OCT. 16 

FLOI Wholesale prices, car lots, per 

bbl, f.o.b, Milwaukee: 
Spring Nt, SURE ks cos cdace $11.70@11.85 
Spring s ght, cotton ......... 10.40@11.25 
First tr, COGN Gincshish sacs 9.80@10.20 
Second AP, QUURGN Siscsiceias -@ 8.00 
Bye flour, cotta y.000s bavess's sss "9.60@10.20 
Rye fic straight, cotton ..... 9.10@ 9.20 
Rye flo lark, GUE wows tee ve 7.10@ 8.60 
Kansas ight, GURGRM. occcstes 11.25 @11.50 

-orn f 100 Ibs, cotton ...... o cee v ee te 
Corn n , 100 lbs, cotton ...... -@ 2.60 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs, cotton...... + osce ce ae 

MILL RED—Higher for bran, but lower 
for m idlings. Standard bran, $32@33; 
ere fine middlings, $32; rye feed, $31@ 
$4, flou middlings, $40@42; oil meal, $63@ 
r4; hominy feed, $40; red dog, $62@63,—all 
Mm 100-lb sacks, 


can tEAT—Advanced 15@18c. Receipts, 52 
Mille Demand, but chiefly for shipping. 
2.25, well supplied. No. 1 northern, $2.10 

5; No. 2, $2.05@2.20; No. 8 $1.90@2.15: 


BARLEY—Up 4@10c. Receipts, 129 cars. 
Low grades shared most in the advance. 
Demand was good, and offerings taken each 


day. No. 3, $1.08@1.12; No. 4, 84c@$1.12 
feed and rejected, 75@97c. 
CORN—Rose 4@5c. Receipts, 140 cars, 


Demand was fair from industries, especially 
for yellow and white. No. 3 yellow, 91@93c; 
No. 4 yellow, 90@92c; No. 3 mixed, 88@91c; 
No. 3 white, 983@94%c. 

Advanced 1% @2c. Receipts, 109 
cars. Demand good from shippers and in- 
dustries for all grades. Tables cleared each 
day. No. 2 white, 55% @57c; No. 3 white, 





55@56%c; No. 4 White, 53@55c. 
RYE—Up 13c. Receipts, 46 cars. Millers 
bought sparingly, having fair stocks. Ship- 


ping demand good. No. 1, $1.67@1.75; No. 
2, $1.664% @1.74; No. 8, $1.65@1.73. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 26,640 20,150 37,430 23,093 
Wheat, bus.. 70,200 120,600 23,840 54,546 
Corn, bus.... 199,500 91,740 77,537 69,140 


Oats, bus.... 220,180 669,630 383,428 209,550 


Barley, bus.. 190,035 248,060 81,950 78,440 
Rye, bus..... 61,650 63,450 198,066 9,650 
Feed, tons... 750 2,474 3,262 5,537 





DULUTH, OCT. 16 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b, mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 

1920 1919 
Family patent ....$11.25@11.50 $.....@..... 
Bakers patent ..... 11.00@11.2 @ 


oe eee e |. cove 
9.40@ 9.90 
6.65@ 7.15 
11.50@11.75 
11.25 @11.50 


First clear, jute... 9.75@10. 
Second clear, jute. 7.75@ 8. 
No. 2 semolina.... 11.25@11. 
Durum patent 11.00@11. 





RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
1920 1919 
BUG. BD GEPOITRE 6c eeveccces $5.00 $3.80 
PUlS. WHIG TIS cvccccvree 5.40 4.00 
Pei. DB GORE FHS cececavsce 3.55 3.30 
Ne. 5 GAPE FFE cccccccves 4.90 sone 
Pee 8 BPS 4666665 6s vtetene 4.45 3.55 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbis 1919 bbls 1918 bbls 
Oct. 16..18,910 Oct. 18..32,120 Oct. 


19. .28,045 
-82,175 Oct, 12. .29,200 
81,040 Oct. 5...32,415 
.27,255 Sept. 28.21,225 
18% @22\c. 


Oct. 9...15,505 Oct. 11. 
Oct, 2...13,950 Oct, 4.. 
Sept. 25.18,720 Sept. 27 

WHEAT—Futures 






advanced 


Trading active. Market closed 6@8ec under 
high, but 12%c on spring and 14%c on 


Oct. 9. Cash relatively strong. 
dark northern advanced 1@ 
5c, while durum lost. Considerable Canadian 
wheat coming, increasing receipts. Stocks 
increased 535,000 bus on week. 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


durum over 
Premiums on 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Oct. 9. -- @51% 5 70@ &5 
Oct. 11 . @523 70@ 92 
Oct. 12 . coeoe® 70@ 92 
Oct. 13 . -@ 70@ 92 
Oct. 14. -@ 70@ 92 
Oat. 15 csce oes eo GS 78@ 98 
Oct. 16 «+. @52 78@ 98 
Oct. 18, 1919 67% @7 95 @127 





Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth- Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


c—Domestic—, -——Bonded——, 


1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Oats .ccces 1,790 358 285 ° 3 
RV@ cccocves 248 4,377 653 ee es 
Barley .... 366 746 290 1 25 51 
Flaxseed ..1,190 143 os es 
COFM .cccce ee ee 3 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 





Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Spring .... 959 394 2,966 486 203 4,116 
Durum -1,656 296 1,440 1,502 734 
Winter .... 10 20 192 ee 2 36 

Totals ..2,625 710 4,598 1,988 205 4,886 
COFM .ccse ° 06 ee 5 
Oats ..... - 157 27 149 6 9 270 
BPG. ca vege 567 392 807 768 10 456 


Barley ... 231 129 — 264 186 128 
Bonded.. ee 6 ee ee ee 
Flaxseed .. 235 55 233 373 22 193 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 16, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

7~Wheat stocks—, rade——, 














1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1,2 nor } 228 511,625 439 16 1,674 
2 dak nor J} 
$8 dk nor ? 
3 nor § 157 74 212 22 74 69 
All other 
spring ...1,534 6532 3,361 88 111 268 
1 am dur 
1,2dur jf 491 619 1,581 144 48 372 
All other 
durum ..1,755 1,251 1,923 198 62 75 
Winter .... 9 6 816 10 +. 187 
Mixed ..... 294 - -» 718 1651 372 
Totals ..4,468 2,487 19,518 1,639 462 2,957 
FLAXSEED—fFutures unsettled. Early in 


the week prices advanced 2ic, but later sell- 
ing lowered prices. Crushers fairly good buy- 
ers around $3, but showed little interest at 


higher levels. Cash quiet. No. 1 spot and 
to arrive closed at October future price. Fu- 
tures finished on bottom, 1@8c lower than 


Oct. 9. 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
7———_Close——_, 
Opening Oct. 18 
Oct.11 High Low Oct.16 1919 
Oct. ..$2.85 $3.06 2.84 $2.84 $4.29 
Nov, .. 2.88 3.08 2.85 2.85 4.26 
Dec. .. 2.90 3.11 2.87 2.87 4.24 
May 3.01 3.22 3.00 3.00 4.21 





ST. LOUIS, OCT. 16 
FLOUR—Spring first patent 
standard $10.70@11.20, first clear $9@10; 
hard winter patent $10.90@11.30, straight 
$10.40@10.70, first clear $8.90@9.70; soft 
winter patent $10.90@12.40, straight $10.20@ 
10.60, first clear $8.90@9.10. 

MILLFEED—Bran firmer and in fair de- 
mand; middlings dull. Soft winter bran sold 
at $32, and gray shorts at $38.50 

WHEAT—In fair demand, with prices 6@ 
10c higher. Receipts, 327 cars, against 399 
last week. Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.38; 
No. 3 red, $2.33; No. 1 hard, $2.22; No. 3 
hard, $2.17. 

CORN—Demand quiet; prices 4@5c lower. 
Receipts, 279 cars, against 176. Closing 
prices: No. 1 corn, 91c; No. 2 corn, 9l1c; No. 
1 yellow, 93c; No. 2 yellow, 92@93c; No, 1 
white, 94c; No. 2 white, 93c. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, 
sacks: corn meal, $3.40; cream meal, 
grits and hominy, $3.65. 

OATS—Prices lic lower demand quiet. 
Receipts, 216 cars, against 155. Closing 
prices: No. 1 oats, 2 oats, 57@ 
57%c; No. 3 white, 56% No. 4 white, 
56c; No. 2 mixed, 56%c., 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
78,250 145,600 91,535 172,260 
839,518 1,206,376 553,060 819,090 
405,600 2,800 188,080 91,970 
522,000 524,000 288,945 257,2 
12,100 4,400 3,490 1,72 
48,000 20,800 2,630 6,600 


$11.30@12, 


in 100-lb 
$3.50; 






-—Receipts— 


Flour, bbis.. 
Wheat, bus. 
Corn, bus... 
Oats, bus... 
Rye, bus.... 
Barley, bus. 









KANSAS CITY, OCT. 16 


FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

Ss | PRERTEPERECEEREL I TLE $11.35 @11.50 
Btraignt 2. ccvcsccvccesccsascose 10.30 @10.75 
WUPME CIOOE cc ccvocreveccceceves 9.00@ 9.50 
WOCOME GCIGRP cs ccveccssevessces 7.75@ 8.00 


strength has 
dealers report- 
being with 
that no 


MILLFEED—Considerable 
been shown this week, some 
ing the bulk of their business 
country buyers and others stating 
sales can be made at the advanced prices 
except with Kansas City short sellers. Quo- 
tations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $28 
@30; brown shorts, $31@32; gray shorts, 
$34@35. 

WHEAT—Generally better demand this 
week, coupled with the action of the future 
market, resulted in an advance of approxi- 
mately 10c bu for cash wheat on the Kansas 





City Board of Trade. Cash prices: No. 1 

$2.15@2.18, medium $2.12@2.14; No. 2.18 

@2.18, medium $2.10@2.15; No. 3 1: 
2. 


2.14, medium $2.09@2.11; No. 4 $2.09 
soft wheat, No. 1 $3.27 
3 $2.20@2.22, 


medium $2.06 5 + 2.08; 
@2.28, No. 2 2.25 @2. 26, No. 
No. 4 $2.18@2. 33. 

CORN—Demand exceeded supply in the 
local market practically all week, and prices 
are approximately 8c above last week’s close. 
Cash prices: white corn, No. 2 94@95c, No. 3 
90@93c, No. 4 89@90c; yellow corn, No. 2 
$1.04@1.06, No. 3 $1.03@1.04, No. 4 $1@1.02; 
mixed corn, No. 2 97@98c, No. 3 95@96c, 
No. 4 93@94c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





7-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls. 9,100 29,575 66,950 92,650 
W’t, bus..1,551,150 951,750 1,139,400 1,264,950 
Corn, bus.. 43,750 85,000 23,750 37,500 
Oats, bus... 221,000 170,000 82,500 136,500 
Rye, bus... 17,600 4,400 12,000 = ccecse 
Barley, bus 21,000 22,500 9,100 57,700 
Bran, tons. 820 1,480 1,920 3,680 
Hay, tons.. 8,088 7,464 1,836 2,868 





NEW YORK, OCT. 16 


FLOUR—Market firmer, with advancing 
wheat prices. Little buying on the advanced 
prices, because of previous heavy purchases, 
Price situation a bit ragged on account of 
the anxiety of some mills to make sales for 
immediate shipment, cutting prices 50c@$1 
bbl. Canadian flours in light demand. 
Prices: spring fancy patent, $12.75@13.50; 
standard patent, $11.25@12; first clear, $9.50 
@10; soft winter straights, $9.65@10.60; 
hard winter straights, $10.75@11.50; first 
clear, $9@9.75; rye, $9@10; Canadian 95 per 
cent, $10.75@11,—all in jute. Receipts, 104,- 
680 bbls. 

WHBEAT—Market feverish, with heavy 
selling on all bulges and a general lower 
tendency in prices. Quotations: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., $2.37; No. 2 hard winter, $2.37; No, 2 
mixed durum, $2.25. Receipts, 2,819,000 bus, 

CORN—Market fairly active, with irregu- 
lar prices. There were some export inquiries, 
and a firmer feeling on light offerings. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 yellow, $1.16%; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.14%; No. 2 white, $1.15%. Receipts, 45,- 
000 bus. 


influenced by 


and 
Small offerings and light 
Quotations were 65% @66%c, accord- 
Receipts, 200,000 bus. 


OATS—Market quiet, 
wheat and corn, 
sales. 
ing to quality. 


BOSTON, OCT. 16 


FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short. ...$13.00@13.75 





Spring patents, standard ...... + 11.75 @13.00 
Hard winter patents ........... 11.50@12.75 
Soft winter patents ...........4. 11.50 @12.50 
Soft winter straights .......... 11.00@11.50 
GOkl WIMtOP CIORTS ooo cesseccese 10.50@11.25 
Rye flour, white patent ....... 9.50@10.25 


MILLFEED—Better demand for wheat 
feeds, with market held higher; other feeds 


quiet and lower. Spring bran, $39.50@40; 
winter bran, $40@40.50; middlings, $41@50; 


mixed feed, $44@55; red dog, $70; second 
clears, $72; gluten feed, $52.03; hominy feed, 
$44.50; stock feed, $47; oat hulls, reground, 
22; cottonseed meal, $49@54,—all in 100’s. 
CEREAL PRODUCTS—Buyers are taking 
hold slowly, with market lower on yellow 
corn goods and steady on white. Granulated 
yellow meal, $3.25; bolted yeHow, $3.20; 
feeding, $3.30@3.35; cracked corn, $3.35@ 
3.40; white corn flour, $4.25; white corn 
meal, $3.50@3.75; hominy grits and samp, 
$3.50@3.75; cream of maize, $5.50,—all in 
100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand quiet, with market 
lower at $3.50 for rolled and $3.85 for cut 
and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


--Receipts— -—Stocks—~ 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis...*24,955 60,460 ..... esos. 
Wheat, bus.. 73,100 125,650 598,537 1,358,080 
 MsGée atanae soho $230 § .cesve 
Oats, bus.... 26,350 46,300 35,407 85,024 
Rye, Wis. .s. 6,880 54,800 92,846 229,918 
Barley, bus.. 26,180 3,060 = kcecs 13,578 
Millfeed, tons 25 Se «sews aneeen 
Corn meal, bbls 1,260 TTT mrt tT) rT 
Gates, cums: STO- assce sovae ~ Saneen 
Oatmeal, sacks. ... BEES ciesse <seaves 


*Includes 770 bbls for 
with 32,700 in 1919, 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Oct. 16: to Liverpool, 88,000 bus wheat 
and 9,753 sacks flour. 


export, compared 





TOLEDO, OCT. 16 


FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 


98’s, f.o.b. mill, $10.55@11.20. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b, 

Toledo: 

Winter wheat bran ........ - $34.50 @40.00 

Winter wheat mixed feed...... 41.75 @45.00 

Winter wheat middlings ....... 49.00 @50.00 

Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ - @65.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... --@11.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 40 cars, 18 contract, 
CORN—Receipts, 15 cars, 13 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 57 cars, 28 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7—Receipts—, -Shipments— 





1920 1919 1920 1919 

Wheat, bus.. 472,400 175, ns 18,900 53,180 

Corn, bus.... 18,750 13,7 9,270 1,955 

Oats, bus.... 116,850 on 386 30,650 40,500 
PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 16 


FLOUR—Receipts, 1,900 bbls, and 10,962,- 
532 lbs in sacks. Exports, 20,302 sacks to 
Liverpool, 5,130 to London and 8,650 to 
Glasgow. Quotations per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-1b jute sacks: 


BOTS BEGE PEtORe occ ciiccovws $11.75 @12.25 
Spring standard patent ........ 11.25 @11.50 
SPCTes. GIG COOP cic cscccaccsse 9.50@10.00 
Hard winter short patent ...... 11.35 @11.75 
Hard winter straight .......... 11.00@11.50 
Soft winter straight ........... 9.50@10.75 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet but steady. 
tions, $10.25@10.75 per 196 Ibs, 
according to quality, for new. 

WHEAT—Market alternately higher and 


Quota- 
in sacks, 


lower, closing at a net advance of léc for 

the week. Receipts, 333,989 bus; exports, 

500,499; stock, 1,499,728. Quotations, car 

lots, in export elevator: 

Wa 8 206 WEE bc00 cc ie qeisswors $2.37@2.42 

No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 2.22 @2.27 
Other grades quoted at the following 


schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 5c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No, 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lic under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 


ity. ; 
CORN—Scarce and 3@5c higher, but trade 
quiet. Receipts, 2,424 bus; stock, 48,814: 


Quotations, as to quality and location, $1.15 
@1.18, the latter for No. 1 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Demand slow, and market 
showed little change. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-Ib nr 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ...... $2. 
Granulated white meal, fancy ...... 308 
Yellow table meal, fancy ........... 2.80 
White table meal, fancy ............ 3.00 

White corn fiour, fancy .........5006s 4.60 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks ........ 3.00 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases ........ 2.90 
MILLFEED—tTrade slow, and prices fa- 

vored buyers. Quotations: 

Spring bran ..... Sc eewsdipwctces $41.00 @42.00 

Soft winter bran ........ éescee . 42.00@43.00 

Standard middlings ........... - 42.00@43.00 

Flour middlings ............e65 §2.00@53.00 

ROG GOR ccccccsscaseccsqcccecce 70.00 @72.00 


OATS—Quiet, but eitertngs light, and mar-’ 
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Quotati # ‘ 
sacks, $4.66%; rolled, steam or ilin-dred, 


{ $7.10; patent, icut, 
499- ; “parleyy An, .100- oib 
Wham 5 tactic sz wold ao mm 


aoa: “ BALTIMORE, OcT. 16: ; 
15PROUR—Closing, car ite» “bbl, in 98-16 





ft 


got >i 
patent waa ce ss sonypf2 812 
Spring nc ptandara Brands ........ 11.50@1 rH 


ard winter short patent .....:- 11.75 @12:26 
Hard winter: standard grade ... zu 00 @11.50 
Soft winter short patent ....... yt? Fc «25 
fort winter straight (near by). 10.00 
ye flour, white .....-.5..:.0.- .25@ 9,75 
bey my standard | kee 0k lat 8.50@' 9.00 
City, mills’ Jobbing prices: ,, 
mills’ spring patent ....,,. .,...-@12.75 
milis’ btended patent ...., .....@12,75 
ty mills’ winter patent . we cee 6 @12.00 
Qity.mile winter ‘straight . & samp s oe ow GILITE 


4_MILLFEED—Steadier in instances, with 
demand improving. Quotations, in 100-lb 
per ton: spring bran, $39@40; soft 
Wintér bran, $42@43; standard middlings, 
$38@39; flour middlings, $52@53; red dog, 
$62 @64; city mills’ middlings, $42, sales. 
WHEAT—Up 15@17c, as to grade; moye- 
mient and demand smaller. Receipts, 955,408 
bus;. exports, 1,171,731. Closing prices: spot 
No; 2 red winter, $2.43; spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $2.24; October, $2.24; Novem- 
via range of southern for week, $1.60 
2:29: 


CORN—Gained 8@7c, as to grade; de- 
mand and movement light. Receipts, 53,287 
bus; stock, 291/235. Closing prices: contract 

»$1,.12@1,18, nominal; domestic No. 2 
yellow or better, $1 ae o 20; range of south- 
etn for Week, $1.15 @1.2 

OATS—Advancea og movement and de- 
Ward slightly better. Receipts, 103,282 bus; 
etdek, 443,836. Closing: prices: No..2 white, 

mestic, 64@64%c; No,. 3 white, domestic, 

@63%e. 

“RYE—Jomped 14c; démand and movement 
mederate. Receipts, 174/764 bus; stock, 704,- 
&T%. {Closing price of No. 2 western for 
export, $1.93 asked; a bag lot of southern 
brought $e bu during week. 





| , BUFFALO, OCT. 16 

\ FLOUR—Prices per bbi, cotton %’s, car- 
Spring 
Best patent spring ............. $ - @12.50 
ee oes @12.25 
TREVUC WNP i ois we tle. Se sweete @ 9.50 
Second clear ..... +. escnceees wh a scew@ G96 
GPMNOM BOUT’... oo cc.c co eaigeccccce ceoes @12.25 
Tepe, WUT WHILST 20. ccc cence - see» @10.60 
_— straight ......... gricrveswie --@10.00 
Sackefl 

Bran, Ee COM.... wp 6-0:0°> + 6.9:0-es 09> © + oes @35.50 
Sle wes middtings, per ton ... ....!@36.60 
SAR PY oo CSA See @ 41.00 
Far miadlings oodbee Seve wds oe ..- @51.00 
Red dog, per ton ......--seee5. -@61.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 55. 5.00 @ 56. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... - @46.00 
Cracked: corn, per tom ......... @ 46.00 
Hominy feed, per tom .:........ seas © @ 42.00 
,Gluten Shad, Dar teD, o% « <y09.0 006-9009 @ 46.18 
‘Cottonseed meal; 43 per cent ... .....@55,00 
Oil meal, per-tonm ...6......6..6. .. -@58.00 
Rolled oats, 90<Ib sacks ......... ss... @ 3.55 


WHEAT—No offerings’ on track, and the 
few..cars in store are held above buyers’ 
ideas of values. 

‘CORN—Receipts light and prices advanced 
steadily, closing 8c higher than last week. 
There was a good inquiry atthe close of 

e week at that advance, and, no offerings. 

losing: No. 1 and No, 2 yellow, $1.10; No. 3 
yellow, $1:09; No. 4 yellow, $1.05; No. 5 yel- 
low, $1.¢3,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—aActive and higher, with offerings 
‘light of desirable weights. Receipts were 
fajrly heavy, but mostly went to the oatmeal 
mills. Closing: No. 1 white, 63%c; No. 2 
‘white, 48¢; No. 3 white, 61%4c; No. 4 white, 
59%c,-—-on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—No offerings, and little inquiry. 
Malting was quoted at $1.10@1.20, and feed 
$1@1.08, on track. 

RYE—There were buyers of No. 2 on 
‘track, at the close, at $1.80@1.81. No offer- 
ings. 


| Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winn peg for six days were: 
‘\-=Mpis— -Duluth— ren abek 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
(Oct, 13 ...5- 486 517 452 85 69840 ‘oes 
Oct. 14 ...- 802: .466 . 214 182 1,128 618 
Oct. 41s... 468 438 92 91 1,042 676 
et! 16 id. 440 643 208 52 1,024 553 
1Octe 48 .... 752 1,088 296 51 *., 634 
Oct. 19 .... 35% 481 190 100 975 (831 


Totals’ ..2;799 3,432 1,452 561 5,009 4,065 
| *H Holiday. 


MINNEAPOLIS, OCT. 19 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside milis for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, per 196 lbs, were within the following 


range: 
‘ Oct. 19 
Shdrt patent, 98-Ib - 
~-reottom ....4.++.$11.50@12.25 $12.10@13,00 
Standard patent... 11.15@12.10 11.75@12.30 








Year ago 


Bakers tent'.... 10.865@11.85 11.40@11.85 
it clear, jute... 8.50@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.55 
‘Second ‘clear, jute 675@ 7.10. 6. 25@ 6.40 


4 2A AO-bb, jutes. 
“param flour. quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ae Minneapolis, today (Oct, 19), -in 
jute, “ We 
ear 
Medium ‘eeffiolina: . mata: $71. 20@11. 25 
PF veones 7 10.50@10.70 
Cher tt: Tie re 7.75 ' 7.50@ 8.00 
Te! " ; ; 


clint 


Kod ee con 





THE, NORTHWESTERN, ALLE 


Wks Ho Ae oa 


cee subjoined table: 

Bec 79D) gogo Ps 1918 ete 
“Oct. 23.. 455 385,270. 42 
Oet. 16... 0°32, it it to90° -898,890- 289! 365 
Oot. (Bw. 6 R55:260 454,390 845,870 BEE 516-060 
Oct. ; 8. ees a2ugi0 478,885 380,178 446,965 

‘Weekly foreign flour shipments: of Minne- 
apolis” mills for four weeks ended Saturday; 
1920 . 17s pp RA 





Oct. 38:73: 9 ‘ 5510 
Oct: 16... ‘Ss $60 25,976 © swe 5 7 5 
a Se 3,925 4,915 ‘ 10,546 
Oct, 2..... . 1,050 26,660 — .nnsus 13,715 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks; in barrels: 
Week Ca- ; i 
end- No, pac- .-—~-Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Aug. 21. 63 69,936 147,246 166,775 eee eée 
Aug. 28. 68 69,935 167,015 205,850 835 1,790 
Sept. 4. 68 69,935 118,895 189,735 . ... 205 
Sept. 11. 63 69,935 149,155 215,415 1,250 1,350 
Sept. 18. 63 69,935 188,100 224,750 335 305 
Sept. 25. 68 69,935 196,120 280,070 350 vee 
Oct. 2.. 63 69,935 215,440 263,790 see 610 
Oct. 9.. 63 69,935 206,880 272,305 645 1,685 
Oct. 16. 52 62,170 187,115 266,420 675 1,200 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of milifeed to- 
day (Oct. 19), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

: Oct. 19 Year ago 
Metts $30.50@31.00 $.....@38.00 
Stand. middlings.. 30.50@31:00 42. 00@ 48.00 
Flour middlings... 39.00.@40.00 50.00@54.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 53.50@58.00 62.00@63.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b, Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$41.50@ 42.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 41.00@41.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 41.00@41.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2000 Ibs*.... 41.00@41.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-1b sacks, 31.00@32.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.70@ 3.75 
COE MORE, FOOT cp ccicvccess 3.45@ 3.50 
Rye flour, white® ..........6006 10.30@10.40 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 7.65@ 7.75 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... - 9.30@ 9.40 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 9.10@ 9.20 
Rolled oata®® 2.03. 5c cede eee ve evees@ 8.55 
Mill screenings, light, per ton, 8.00-@ 12.00 


Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 12.00@16.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 8.00@12.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 12.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.; 28.00@85.00 
Recleaned buckwheat. screenings 35.00@40.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 9.00@15.00 
Recleaned flaxseed ‘screenings... 15.00@30.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 10.00@14.00 
Lingeed oi] meal*®.......5+0+ee05 59.00 @60.00 

*In sacks.. tPer 100 ibs. {Per bb] in 
sacks. **90-Ib cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No..1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


Oct: No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 

13... 220% @228% 218% @226% 213% @218% 
14,.. 218% @226% 216% @218% 211% @216% 
15... 228% @2383% 225% @228% 218% @223% 
16... 224% @229% 221% @224% 214% @219\% 
TS... 220% @225% 217% @222% 212% @217% 
19.... 214 @218 211 @216 206 @2i11 


Oct. No. 2 dark No, 2 nor No.-2 red 
13... 215% @225% 213% @217% 208% @213% 
14... 213% @223% 211% @215% 206% @211% 
15... 223% @230% 218% @225% 213% @218\% 
16... 219% @226% 214% @219% 208% @214% 
18... 217% @222% 212% @217% 207% @212% 
19... 211 @216° 206 @211 201 @206 


Dec. ‘ Dec. 
a BO keawes $2.13% Oct. 18 ...... $2,14% 
OOE.. BS ccccee So: ) Re A eee 2.12% 
Oct. 18.55. ius 2.18% Oct... 19 ...... 2.06 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks cnaing 
Oct 


Saturday were: . 18 

Oct. 16 Oct. 191 9 
Wheat, bug ..... 8,778,040 4e0t.ese 4,758,840 
Flour, bbis .....,, 14,105 9,980 23,101 
Millstuff, tong ... 1,936 2,336 3,192 
Corni*Dus’’...;..3- 103,200 97,920 67,000 
Oats, bus ....... 864,000 956,750 666,440 
Barley; bus co 472,630 - 498,300 817,370 
Rye, bus ........ 127,600. 135,680 251,550 
Flaxseed, bus ... 427,460 306,450 114,450 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
Oc 


ending Saturday were: t. 18 

Oct.16 Oct. 9 1919 
Wheat, bus .../. '.1,264,900 1,668,077 1,187,150 
Flour, bbis ...... 354,689 384,625 634,808 
Millstuff, tons .. 13,982 12/970 21,403 
Corn, bus ....... 65,190 100,620 27,600 
Oats, bus ....... 448,980 303,060 461,200 
Barley, Wus ..... 479,520 523,160 307,530 
Rye, bug ........ 75,040 107,440 61,200 

$8,860 31,750 26,500 


Flaxseed, bus ... 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators; as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Oct. 18 bigs" 19 











Oct. 16 Oct. 9 1919 18 

No. 1 dark ..... 320 296 202 11913 

No. 1 northern. 18 15 57+, 7,814 

No, 2 northern. . «, 21 5 19. 1,289 

Others ........: 2,609 1,959 5,254 ‘4,434 

—— La 

Totals ...... (£2,067) 2,276 26,581 15,390 

In 1917 ee . 458 359 oes —_ 
we Peer 7,305 6,784 

Byr19T6 20%. us 8 é . 





ts, 
18! . > 89@90- 50% @50% 


sel Hi abo o a : 


quotations ‘on ‘ Semercat te 
the week week were, per bushel 


oR fie dias Hi 


@187 % < 

16... coast 61 @61%1 coor 
16... 90 51% @52% 170% @iti% 14098 
18... 89 3 50% | 514% 170 @171 74@95 


‘ COARSE. GRAIN STOCKS 
‘Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Oct. T8 Oct. 19 Oct. 20 
: Oct, 16. Oct9'° 1919 1918 1917 
Corn ... 82 36 4 104 jes 
Oats . yt 4,203 . 3,555 4,188 2,635 1,710 
Barley” +. 856 926 917 996 655 
eee 72 40 6,084 1,693 332 
Flaxseed. 237 216 52° 66 69 
FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
‘Dally closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
———Mpls——, Duluth ‘ 
: Track To arr, Tratk Oct. Nov. 
Oct, 12... .$3.01 3,01 3.02 3.01% 3.04 
Oct. 13.... 3.01 3.00% 3.03 3.05 3.07 
Oct. 14.... 2.93 2.93 2.94 2.95 2.96 
Oct, 16....,2,85% 2.85% 2.91 2. rvs 2.92 
Oct, 26,.... 2.78: -3.73 234, 3.8 2.85 
Oct, 18...: 3.75 2.76 2.78% 278% 2.79% 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in. bushels (000’s omitted): 
——Receipts——, ——In store——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Ls rap arp 42% 114°° 202 287 52 56 
uluth....- 235 66 238°’... °§148° 20% 
Totals... 662 169. 435 (237 195 56 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to Oct. 16, 
1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
cReceipts—, -Shipments— 
1920 1919. 1920 1919 
Minneapolis .. 2,083 1,004 188 203 
BPUSORN cc ectones 1,005 888 647 221 














Totals ....+0+. 2,486 1,302 835 424 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Oct. 15, in bushels (000's omitted): 








' Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
P.. Te bene nos on 848 79 106 ors 
Consolidated seve. cohen 78 27 45 
Ogilvies .....4.4. 533 53 = s:105 ¥ 
Western .......-. 793 64 15 28 
Grain, Growers .. .,. 961 347 14] es 
Fort William .... 411 148 28 
Gee, Bre 362 118 32 26 
Northwestern ... 611 52 24 Ge 
Port Arthur +» 1,003 303 175 1 
Can, Gov't ..... 309 185 28 147 
Sask. Co-op. .... 1,715 72 29 64 
Dav. & Smith .... 10 1 ee oe 
Totals cccessee 8,686 1,500°, 745 340 
YOO? Q@BO .cccccce 3,834 2,055 752 147 
Receipts .......- 4,791 754 276 84 
Lake shipments... 2,921 56 211 ‘a 
Rail shipments... 38 85 25 2 
» STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
Special bin ..... S Bao Werasss 419 
No. 1 hard ..... 3° Me. FC. W...... 504 
No. 1 northern..3,973 Ex. 1 feed ..... 34 
No, 2 northern..2,049 1 feed ......... 91 
No. 8 northern..1,749 2 feed ......... 222 
We. GS cscugecess 244 Othefs ......... 230 
No. 5 4 de cvovd 4 
NO.) 6 idee vs. Hind 10 WRAR st vida cs 1,500 
Feed 245+ o0++4+> 1 
Durum ......... 75 
Witer it’. . io. 27 
Others. .o...--- 484 
Total .......- 8,686 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “‘outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbis, from 
Jan.. 1, 1920, to.Oct. 9, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

Th bees ert 7--Exports—, 
1919 1920 1919 








920 
Minneapolis . Aue 12,547 178 759 
St. Pawl .-cccss 81 413 ee eee 
Duluth-Superior aaa 801 nae cae 
Outside mills .. 6,309 8,759 38 69 
Totals -..... 18,360, 22,520 216 828 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimatés by Russell's Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States’ flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
28 to Oct, 2 (000’s omitted): 


Flour output, bbig— 1920 1919 1918 
Sept. 26-Oct. 2...... «» 2,847... 3,816 ., 2,764 
June 28-Oct. 2........ 28,100 ' 36,637 30,684 

Fidur exports, bbis— 

Sept. 25-Oct. 2........ 247 395 106 
June 28-Oct. 2..,...... 4,709 6,273 .. 4,037 


Wheat, June 28- 
Oct. 2, bus— 
Beets from cori. ay er 475,386 440,539 


Exports ..;~,-ie.+++ 4,100. 38,453. 45,422 
Ground by inilis ..... raat, 400 165,061 135,640 
Wheat! stocks, 
+ Oct’) 


At “poss ares op, 29,800 : 84,264 101,170 
At count go One - 
millé and in transit. 194,700 225,508 °172,668 


Qetober 20,.1920 


NEWS OF THE. « CORN CROP 


Reverie Indicate hep Gen Gettin tide wis. 
: ster Wheat Planting Now Well 
Under: Way: ; 


PwotAWaPous, Inp., Oct. 19.— — (Special 
Telegram)—Many Indiana farmers, w}\, 
are unwilling to pay the higher wages 
huskefs ‘are asking, are turning hogs i) 
to sonie of their cornfields, atcording ‘, 
the weekly crop report made publie yes- 
terday by Georgé C. Bryant, agricultu, 
statistician for” the United ‘States _ 7 
= rtment of Agriculture in ‘this sta‘, 

e ‘low Seo for thé’ grain, when co: - 
pated with the level that prey revailed 1: 
year, also is an‘ element. Winter wh: 
now is coming up in some fields in {!,¢ 
northern part of the state,’ where | 
seeding time is considerably earlier th.) 
in the central and southern count s. 
Rain is needed, and the acreage in {\\c 
northern sections is announced as _|\e- 
low that of last year. Sowing of ry« is 
practically completed, and in some co: n- 
ties Mr. Bryant says the acreage is al) ye 
that of last season. 

Epwarp H. Ziecnr; 


Continued Rains in Southwest 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 19.—(Spe ial 
Telegram)—Continued rains in ihe 
Southwest the last few days have | :en 
of much benefit to the wheat alreidy 
planted. Certain sections, however, \e- 
port the need of still further rain if the 
crop is to go into the winter seaso:: in 
the best of condition. 

R. E. Sreruis 


Ohio Corn Crop Matured 

Torepo, Onto, Oct. 16.—The wei her 
all this month has been ideal for ma‘ ur- 
ing corn and for fall field work. Farm- 
ers are busy cutting corn. The cro) is 
made, and is bercurt damage from frost. 
Cold weather would now be beneficial, 
and help dry it out. The crop is large 
and of good quality. 

Other field crops in Ohio are also large. 
The sugar beet yield is eereediarly good, 
and the refinery at Toledo is in full 
operation. 

No figures have been published as to 
the acreage to be sown to wheat. F.arm- 
ers are still busy seeding. Some sections 
are reporting an average, and others a 
decreased, acreage. Some wheat is al- 
ready up, and presents a good appear 


ance. 
W. H. Wicery. 


Corn Safe in Evansville Region 

Evansvii1eE, Inp., Oct. 16.—The great 
corn crop in this section of the state is 
about safe, farmers say, from any real 
damage from frost. The weather during 
the week hasbeen ideal for “making” 
corn, and the farmers are jubilant over 
the prospects that their work. will not be 
lost. -In much of the low groun: the 
corn planted was of the rapid growing 
variety. that comes to fruition as soon 
as. the early planted grain. This will 
mean thousands of dollars in the pockets 
of the farmers this year, and wil! help 
to recoup losses formerly borne, for there 
have been three successive years o/ lean 
crops in this part of Indiana. 

W. W. Ross. 





Marketing of Kansas Wheat Cro; 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 16.—In t!e Oc- 
tober report of Edward C. Paxton, Kan- 


sas agricultural statistician for the \nit- 
ed States Department of Agricultui«, the 
following comment is made on the mar- 
keting of the state’s 1920 wheat crop: 
“Correspondents estimate that ‘') per 


cent of the 1920 winter wheat cro; had 
been marketed by Oct. 1: An an ilysis 
of the report shows that some w:>tern 
counties of large production hay not 
yet disposed of more than 15 per « «t of 
their crop. “Reasons assigned for this 
retarded movement are: shortage of ars; 
reluctance on the part of the farmer to 
part with his crop at a price generally 
considered less than the cost of p:oduc- 
tion; too wide a ‘spread between local 
bids and terminal market prices te covet 
what the local grain dealer claims 's 2" 
unusual risk; a determination the 
part of many farmers to hold unti! they 
ean get a price which they have fixed 4s 
being a profitable one. ° 

“Threshing is reported to be carly 
completed, p Ail in the case of bound 
grain which was well stacked. The 
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‘., Wares 2 we 22s 
Hiredhed gratth is geticrally #el and Sate 
ly stored, but there-are reports of inci- 
dents where grain is piled on thé ground 
and exposed’to the weather, except for a 
covering of tarred’ paper.” 

R. E.. Sverre. 


Nebraska’s Corn Crop Estimate 

Omana, Nes, Oct..16.—A Nebraska 
corn erop,of 251,619,000. bus, based upon 
the Oct. 1 condition of 97 per cent. as 
compared with 93 per. cent a month ago, 
is ‘he. estimate of A. E. Anderson, of 
the Bureau.of Crop Estimates, and 
Stubr, of the Nebraska department of 
agr culture. Last ear’s production was 
18! (96,000 bus, and the five year avera 
wa: 192,430,000.bus. The present condi- 
tion indicates the highest average yield 
since 1906.. _While killing frosts came 
slightly earlier than the overage date, the 
we: her had been so favorable for dry- 
ing and maturing corn during the pre- 
vious three weeks that the posentage of 
damaged corn. is, small. few of the 
correspondents. report some damage, but 
mos! of them state that. corn had ma- 
ture:| sufficiently to escape damage. An 
esti ate of the yield will be made next 
month. The report says: : 
ie average yield of oats is 35 bus 
per ccre, compared with 32.8 last year. 
The total production is 74,655,000 bus, 
com ared with 69,962,000 last year and 
the ive year average of 78,374,000. The 





viel. are exceptionally good over the en- 
tire state, except in parts of the north- 
eastern quarter. 


“lhe yield of spring wheat is 11 bus 
per acre; last year, 8.5. There was a 
heavy reduction in acreage this year, 
and he production is 4,411,000 bus, com- 
pared with 5,678,000 last year. Black 
rust and seab are responsible for the 


light yields. Some of the spring wheat 
was not worth threshing. The prelimi- 
nary estimate of, all wheat is now 56, 
177,000 bus, compared with 60,675,000 


last ‘ar. 

“The yield of barley is very good, be- 
ing 30 bus, compared with 25.7 last year. 
The production is 5,850,000 bus, com- 
pared with 5,577,000 a year ago.” 

Leion Lesxie. 





Montana’s Threshing Well Advanced 
Ger it Farts, Mont., Oct. 16.—Thresh- 
ing is well advanced, according to C. D. 


Greentield, commissioner of agriculture 
for the state. His latest report says that 
most of the counties have experienced 
killing frosts, and the late flax and other 
crops have been damaged. He states 


that l’ergus County has reported the 
highest wheat yield, with crops of 40 bus 
to the acre in the Lewistown-Judith Gap 
territory. The flax crop is much lighter 
than iad been anticipated. 

Fall seeding is proceeding slowly -be- 
cause of lack of moisture, andthe fore- 
cast now is for smaller acreage than 
usual in the winter grains, Part of this 
is duc to the recent drop in wheat prices. 


Rai totaling one third of an inch fell 
in Great Falls during the past week, and 
in th: mountain portions of the state 
there was considerable snow. Butte, 
Hele:\. and other points in the higher 
altitu.cs were in the snow belt. The pre- 
cipita‘ion interrupted threshing activities 
to sone extent, but they were resumed 
after « couple of days’ delay. Again, on 
Wedn:sday, snow general over northern 
Mont. a fell to a depth of three inches. 


Joun A. Curry. 


California Crop Reports 


Sa» Franeisco, Cat, Oct. 16.—The 
Unite: States Department of Agricul- 
ture, jureau of Crop Estimates, reports 


that September weather was favorable 
for tic growth of corn, and in the ab- 
sence vf pests it has matured under these 
favoriile conditions, as is reflected in the 
condit..n figure, 90 per cent of normal. 
This i seven points better than one year 
ago. n this basis the total production 
in California is forecast at 3,240,000 bus. 

The average yield of oats has been bet- 
ter tlan was expected, and the. state’s 
— tion has been.a little over, 5,000,- 


The yield per acre of barley in Cali- 
fornia has been a little disappointing. 
se prolininase estimate of the. total 

roduction of this.year’s crop is 27,820;- 
000 bus. The quality is only 84 per cent; 
last ycar it was 95 per-cent, the. 10- 
year average is 91 cent. 

The condition of the rice crop in Cali- 


fine WorTHWESTHRN Sei 


fornia at harvest. time talig_ dow two 
points from what was reported a pionth 
ago... On this. basis,:and assuming: that 
the entire acreage sown Will bé ee 
the forecast for the state’s etgp woul! 
be! 9,387,900. bus, providing, of course, 
weather conditions remain favorable for 
harvesting and threshing. * 

The present year has not been a suc- 
cessful one for the bean growers, either 
from the standpoint of production or 
market conditions. High temperature in 
July and the absence of fogs in the coast 
counties played havoc.with all varieties 
of beans on unirrigated lands. 

R. C, Mason, 


Utah’s Winter Wheat Acreage ' 

Ocven, Uran, Oct. ,16—Reports to 
grain dealers of the intermountain coun- 
try are that the winter »wheat acreage 
planted is approximately the same as that 
of last year. Farmers are now plowing, in 
preparation for the planting of spring 
wheat. 

Excellent weather conditions through- 
out Utah were reported this week by J. 
Cecil Alter, representing the United 
States Weather Bureau in the Salt Lake 
district. His official statement for the 
week says the weather was satisfactory 
for final work in threshing, and that “the 
growth of early sown grain in the north- 
ern part has progressed favorably, but in 
the southwestern portion the compara- 
tively long continued drouth has become 
detrimental,” W. E. Zurpann. 








Pennsylvania’s Spring Wheat Yield 

Puitapvevpni, Pa., Oct. 16.—The state 
crop report indicates an average yield 
per acre of spring wheat of 16 bus and 
a total production of 368,000, compared 
with 390,000 last year. The quality of 
this year’s crop is 91 per cent of a nor- 
mal, compared with 89 per cent last 
year. It is estimated that 28 per cent 
of the total wheat crop (spring and win- 
ter) has been marketed up to Oct. 1. The 
condition of the corn crop on Oct. 1 was 
92 per cent of a normal, indicating a 
yield of approximately 44.2 bus per acre 
and a production. of 54,429,000, com- 
pared with 72,192,000 last year and 61,- 
115,000, the average production for the 
past 10 years, 

Samuet S: DanreLs. 





Hessian Fly in Indiana 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Oct. 16.—After an 
apparent discontinuance of the hatching 
of the Hessian fly in Shelby County, 
during which a great deal of wheat was 
sowed by farmers, the insects again are 
a in great numbers, according to 
H. R. Painter, a federal government 
entomologist, who has been in that region 
for several weeks to conduct tests, 

Wheat that is now above the ground 
is in danger, he says. The wheat that 
has been up for several days shows a 
large number of eggs already deposited. 
Mr. Painter says that a few days of real 
cool weather is the only solution of the 
epee at this time. Indiana during the 
ast month has been having temperatures 
far above the normal for this season of 
the year. 

The fact that the insects ceased hatch- 
ing for a while around the normal fly- 
free date, and then began to hatch again 
so extensively, is so unusual as to’ make 
all forecasts uncertain, Mr. Painter says. 


Epwarp H. Zreener. 





MOVEMENT OF BOX CARS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 16.—Review- 
ing the car relocation programme execut- 
ed by the railroads to relieve the grain 
car shortage, the car service division of 
the American Railway Association, in a 
statement issued. here today, reported 
that 106,247 empty box cars were for- 
warded from eastern and southern rail- 
roads to western roads between May 25 
and Sept. 15. During the past three 
weeks additional orders have been placed 
by the ear service division, it is stated, 
for the movement of empty box cars. to 
western roads at the rate of. 1,185.a day 
for 30 days. ’ 

ay = have bere issued _ 
marily for the purpose of increasing the 
car oupely in the rain loading districts,” 
the American Railway Association states, 
“but since they provide for,.the .move- 
ment of cars of western roads’ ownership, 


the orders also serve the purpose of re- 
locating .cars more in acco Ce, with 
ownership.” Joun J. Manrrnan. 


EMERGENCY DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


(Continued from page 294.) : 


>. Mr, Clark doubted if the support of 
the ‘trade body would be secured without 
a very vigorous effort. He heartily ap- 
proved thé ‘commiittee’s plan, but said 
its first problem would be to “sell” the 
cause to the milling ens itself. He 
urged the utmost vigor promptness 
of action. 

Mr. Stanard, in approving the com- 
mittee’s plan; spoke particularly of the 
necessity for those present at the meet- 
ing to enlist the services of their friends 
and neighbors upon their return home. 
He said he cordially agreed with Mr. 
Clark that to “sell” the’ cause was the 
first and most. vital necessity. 

Mr. Grigg said he represented a group 
of small millers in southern Illinois; that 
these millers were not themselves inter- 
ested in export, but that he believed their 
help could be enlisted in the movement. 
Unless this movement were properly 
financed, he thought flour millers would 
have trouble financing themselves. 

Following similar expressions by other 
millers, the report of the committee was 
enthusiastically adopted. 


RESOLUTION ON BRITISH BUYING 
The following resolution, prereots by 
the export committee, was also adopted: 

Resolved, That inasmuch as vari- 
ous items of the terms under which 
the Royal British Commission is buy- 
ing flour are such as to preclude the 
American miller giving as low prices 
as otherwise would be possible, we 
recommend that efforts be made to 
secure changes in said terms as fol- 
lows: 

(1) To buy on the basis not only 
of ocean bills of lading but also on 
the through bills of lading as now 
provided in Supplement No. 14 to 
C. F. A. Freight Tariff 130-L, which 
practically provides a definite ocean 
clearance with a continuity of con- 
tractual relations. 

(2) To fix the rate of exchange in 
payment of ocean freight either on 
the date of sale of the flour or on 
an arbitrary basis, or to arrange that 
ocean freight be quoted on the basis 
of British currency. 


EXPORT BILL OF LADING 


Luther Walter, commerce counsel, was 
called upon to explain the status of an 
effort to get a satisfactory through ex- 
port bill of lading. He spoke in part 
as follows: 

“Congress, in the transportation act, 
has undertaken to make it possible to get 
a single document to carry your export 
flour when you get the 50c per bbl off 
into foreign countries. It is provided 
that American owned véssels shall file 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a schedule showing the ports from 
which they sail, the approximate time 
when vessels will begin loading and sail, 
and the route to countries beyond the 


seas. 

“These schedules filed with the Com- 
mission are to be filed with the carriers 
at designated stations throughout the 
country, and the shipper can then go to 
the railroad representative and ask for 
space to a particular foreign port. It is 
then made the duty of that railroad 
agent to secure from the steamship the 
terms upon which it will carry your 
freight. Having communicated that to 
you, it advises the steamship line, which 
makes a firm booking to the foreign line, 
and a through export bill of lading to 
the final port is to be executed by the 
agent of the railroad. The duty of the 
railroad company as a common, carrier 
is not performed until it delivers that 
freight to the shipside. 

“Tt is our purpose to get an agree- 
ment in the form of a bill of lading 
which the transportation act authorizes 
the Commission to require, which will 
protect the shipper and at the same time 
give to the railroad and the steamship 
sufficient guaranty that will enable them 
to perform the services as common car- 
riers, and we-also want to get this bill 
of lading so that it will. protect the 
shipper, and so that you ‘will have a 
bankable document that will carry the 
undertaking clean through to final: desti- 
nation. < 

“We are trying to keep out of that 
bill of lading any unfair conditions that 
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RIK? 


ut a burden. w the ‘shi rot the 
United States: At the he in. Wash: - 
ington on Nov.-15 we.will put on finally 


the work’ for the  Millérs’’ Federation. 


We have already had hearings at which 
a number of the clauses in ute have 
been eliminated. The carriers have prac- 


tically agreed that in. this new day those 
old ‘conditions were absurd, and are obso- 
lete now. in 

“If there are po. questions that any 
of you want to as shall be glad to 
answer them, but the whole purpose: is 
to. get a bankable document that will 
eliminate charges at the ports and will 
put the transaction where you will know 
from the beginning just what you ‘are 
going to have to pay to get your articles 
—— and what your rights are under 
— —— so that if there is »vany 
oss or damage to your pro for 
which the carrier is liable ya 5 be 
plainly stated. If there are any ques- 
tions, I should be very glad to answer 
them.” 

The morning session then adjourned. 





Afternoon Session 

At the beginning of the afternoon ses- 
sion Mr. Goetzmann announced | the 
names of the members of the emergency 
defense committee, which appear else- 
where in this issue. There followed a 
general discussion of the personnel df 
the committee, and an insistence that 
Mr. Rothwell be continued as the chair- 
man over his protest. It was at this 
point that a proposal was made that Mr. 
Goetzmann be drafted into service as 
chairman, with the understanding that 
he should give his whole time to: the 
work, and the committee of three was’ at 
once appointed to consult with Mr. 
Goetzmann with a view to his abandon- 
ing his plans to engage in private busi- 
ness, and serve the millers for a year 
for a suitable compensation. This. com- 
mittee later reported that Mr. Goetzmanh 
had agreed to serve for a moderate gal- 
ary, and he was thereupon elected chair- 
man of the committee. 


OTHER COMMITTEE REPORTS 


The committees on legislation, trans- 
portation, millers’ mutual insurance, crop 
improvement and feed laws were then 
presented, as published elsewhere in this 
issue. All of these were. passed without 
discussion, except the report of the:com- 
mittee on feed laws, which was itifortmal- 
ly discussed, but nothing of particular 
interest brought out. 

The report of the committee on>uni- 
form sales contract was also passed ‘with- 
out any considerable discussion. 

At this point the secretary announced 
that the United States Feed Distributors’ 
Association in session at Chicago had 
indorsed the resolution passed by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in 
favor of elimination of ocean rate dif- 
ferentials. 


THE BOBBITT PATENT 


Mr. Moses presented for discussi 
and action the matter of payment. 
royalty by millers on their use of ‘ihe 
long cone type of dust’ collector. “ He 
stated that the Southwestern Millers’ 
League had made some preliminary ih- 
vestigation. of the Bobbitt claims, but 
that he believed the Federation’ could 


take the ma up and determine ‘the 
soundness: 0F ‘ti —— He introduced 
to the : . H. Lieber, a patent 
attorney, explained some of ‘the 
points involved, and pointed out. what 


would ,bé né@essary to do in order to 
make a sué@essful contest of the Bobbitt 
claims. aM 
There followed 4 Senerel: diac ines f 
the question, ——— in by i 
millers and by Mr. gers, Federation 
counsel. The os was finally ‘con- 
cluded by the adoption of.a motion, pro- 
posed by a, Moses, that a special ‘com- 
mittee appointed to inves "the 
subjeet for members of the Federation. 
The chairman appointed ‘on’ the com- 
mittee George H. Lewis, Lawrenceburg, 
Ind. E.. C.” Andrews, -St,° Lotiis, “and 
Theodore F. Ismert, Kansas City... .°’: 


“TRANSPORTATION SIBUARION 97% 0 
Henry L. Goemann, chairmah ‘Of, ‘the 
transportation committee of the Grain 
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Dealers’ National Association, then ad- 
dressed the meeting as follows: 

“The National Industrial Traffic 
League is the organization that today 
stands as the shippers’ end in consulta- 
tion with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the American Railroad Associa- 
tion and Congress in Washington. The 
grain trade and the products of grain 
are not represented in the committees of 
the National Industrial Traffic League 
and, in consequence, national matters 
like demurrage, the liability clause in 
leases and sidetrack agreements, war tax, 
and all other matters are taken up by 
special committees of the league, and 
arrangements are closed before any 
members of these particular trades have 
had an opportunity to say a word. In 
consequence, we go into hearings with 
the case practically closed against us. 

“On the demurrage situation the com- 
mittees conferred with the railroads and 
agreed upon practically restoring war- 
time demurrage rates. On the Industrial 
Traffic League case of liability on side- 
track and leases, a hearing was set and 
indefinitely agp oer giving an oppor- 
tunity for the members of a committee 
of the league with a committee of five 
presidents of railroads to decide on that, 
and they practically closed a case against 
us, although the National Association has 
intervened and its petition has been al- 
lowed, and the case set for hearing Nov. 
5 in Chicago. The result is that we shall 
go into that hearing with an agreed basis 
staring us in the face, a shippers’ or- 

anization having agreed to certain con- 
ditions, which means that the shipper 
who handles that track liability has got 
to pay this in order to protect himself. 

“It occurred to me that your organiza- 
tion is similarly taking care of its trans- 
portation matters by having some busi- 
ness man look after the transportation 
end as chairman, with a committee to 
help him. It is impossible for any busi- 
ness man to take up these matters, be- 
cause they are burdensome, they are long 
drawn out affairs’ and, therefore, it 
should be in the hands of some one man 
who is thoroughly familiar with the work. 
It also occurs to me that if the grain 
trade and the interests allied with it 
could get together upon one man and 
demand of the Traffic League a represen- 
tation on all of its committees, its ex- 
ecutive committee and these conference 
committees so that the interests of this 
industry would have consideration before 
the conclusions are reached, then we 
would take a long step toward having 
solved our problems on the proper line. 

“I brought this matter before the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association 
meeting in Minneapolis day before yes- 
terday, and a resolution was passed 
adopting that suggestion, to the effect 
that the Millers’ National Federation, the 
‘Corn Millers’ Federation, the National 
Hay Association, the American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association and _ the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association join 
together and employ one traffic man to 
ios up national matters only, keeping 
the various organizations thoroughly fa- 
miliar with all that is going on, and 
through their organization and their con- 
stituent memberships get a result that 
cannot otherwise be obtained. 

“F mentioned the matter to Mr. Marr 
and Mr. Allen over on the Board of 
Trade this morning, and they requested 
that I come here and put the matter 
before you, because it will be taken up 
by our organization with yours, and as 
you were in session I thought possibly 
I might be able to explain the matter a 
little more fully and get you. interested 
in: it, because I think it is so-vital. 

“I do not believe that any business 
man can afford to be made chairman of 
_the transportation. committee and give 
it the attention that is necessary to keep 
sin touch with all the conditions that arise 
-from day to day, and while I thought 
;some three or four years ago that these 
-questions would all be settled, new ones 
are coming up, the railroads are press- 
-ing to get all the tax out of the shippers 
that they can, and I think that the trade 
must organize to protect itself. I hope, 
therefore, that you will give this matter 
consideration and that you can see your 
way clear to join with these other or- 
ganizations of grain dealers in establish- 


ing a bureau of that kind.” 

On motion of Mr. Stern the proposal 
of Mr. Goemann was referred to the 
Federation’s transportation committee. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CUBAN SITUATION 

The secretary then read the following 
letter sent to him by F. H. Price re- 
garding trade conditions in Cuba: 

“TI have just had a very extended argu- 
ment with some flour exporters regard- 
ing the meaning of the term c.i.f. The 
misunderstanding about the meaning of 
that term is responsible for a great deal 
of trouble in Cuba. Could it not be 
made clear to all exporters that c.i-f. 
means practically f.o.b. cars at point of 
shipment, covered by through bills of 
lading for contract of carriage to desti- 
nation, or freight charges paid or al- 
lowed, and covered by the customary in- 
surance? 

“In other words, the c.i.f. price is the 
price f.o.b. cars at mill, plus the cost of 
freight and insurance. There seems to 
be an impression that cif. Havana 
means f.o.b. Havana, and in fact the 
merchants in Havana are acting as 
though it meant f.o.b. Havana, by refus- 
ing to pay the drafts until the flour is in 
Havana, and not then sometimes.” 

There followed some discussion of 
present conditions in Cuba, with particu- 
lar reference to the recently declared 
moratorium, but no formal action was 
taken on the subject. 

FEDERATION MASS MEETING 

President Goetzmann proposed the 
early holding of a mass convention, and 
suggested December and Washington, 
D. C., as a desirable time and place. 

Mr. Moses moved that such a conven- 
tion be held at Washington, Dec. 10 to 
15, inclusive, urging that a meeting there 
at that time could be made to have a 
definite effect in connection with Con- 
gress being then in session. Mr, Tanner 
seconded the motion, but Mr. Milnor and 
others suggested that the time mentioned 
was too near the holiday season, and that 
January would be a better date. At the 
end of the discussion it was decided to 
leave the question of the mass conven- 
tion to be decided by the emergency de- 
fense committee, 


CAPTAIN BARBER’S REPORT 


Captain Barber, of F. H. Price & Co., 
then presented the following report on 
ocean transportation conditions: 

“In the absence of Mr. Price, who is 
in Cuba, I desire to express thanks for 
the appreciation already expressed by 
your officers in regard to our efforts in 
the direction of adopting mechanical de- 
vices for handling flour at the seaboard, 
and in the various skirmishes with the 
Shipping Board and other ocean carriers’ 
interests in order to obtain a satisfac- 
tory ocean freight for flour. 

“We have been able to enlist a thor- 
oughly up-to-date manufacturing con- 
cern which can furnish satisfactory guar- 
anties to the railroad companies, dock 
authorities and steamship concerns, and 
this company has established a special 
branch to give this matter earnest con- 
sideration. The immediate result has 
been a contract for the port of Norfolk, 
with the express purpose of turning out 
what we hope will be a satisfactory me- 
chanical unit to start the ball rolling on 
the eastern seaboard in the way of han- 
dling flour mechanically. 

“My own opinion is that when one or 
two ports have convinced themselves, the 
shippers, the railroads and the general 
shipping world that mechanical handling 
is not merely a theory, but a fact, on 
the eastern seaboard, the remainder of 
the ports will flood these equipment 
manufacturers with orders for the equip- 
ment of all the piers on the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

“We hear reports from the Pacific 
Coast with respect to rate of speed, espe- 
cially in the handling of flour, which is 
normally 75 tons per hatch per hour, 
and a recent case came to my notice at 
one of the flour mills in Tacoma of a 
loading performance of 133 tons per 
hour per hatch, which I believe estab- 
lishes a record for flour. The very best 
performance that can be done by a steam 
winch and hand storage, hand labor and 
hand trucking, is at Philadelphia, where 
a very expert stevedore works something 
like 45 to 50 tons per hatch per hour. 

“The Lamson is: furnishing the 
equipment at Norfolk. It has its engi- 
neer down there, and I shall be down 
there myself. We shall use our utmost 
efforts to make a thoroughly good show- 
ing, and I think the estimate of 50 tons 
an hour will be considerably exceeded, 


although-we are hampered to a great 
extent by Negro labor. 

“The — at Philadelphia at pres- 
ent is that the Philadelphia people are 
sitting on the fence. They were almost 
convinced as to the inatainsent of very 
light portable equipment. All my advice 
to these various authorities has been to 
install something extremely light, speedy, 
flexible, because of the knowledge that 
so many of the old-fashioned stevedores 
do not want the mechanical equipment. 
They want the hand loading method. 
They want a large number of men em- 
ployed, the reasons oe obvious. 

“I suggested that Philadelphia should 
secure light, portable equipment and get 
its piers into a satisfactory condition. 
I urged the authorities there not to ‘try 
the scheme out in the midst of a lot of 
cotton and steel and similar cargo litter- 
ing up the pier, but to clear a pier with 
a satisfactory steamer alongside, get 
some portable equipment and give the 
thing a fair and thorough trial in the 
presence of all the engineers and all the 
steamship men they like. I think if they 
will do that we shall have something to 
show the Federation for our efforts. 

“On the other hand, Philadelphia is 
considering a very elaborate proposition 
to equip a pier completely, and has al- 
ready had plans submitted. One steam- 
ship company already had two very ex- 
pensive schemes submitted to it whereby 
a sack of flour can be picked up at the 
car door, conveyed to any part of the 
pier mechanically, and then delivered into 
the ship’s hold, picked for the destination 
for which it is billed. 

“New York is a very unsatisfactory 
proposition, simply on account of the 
lighterage. At the steamship conference 
on July 8 I was asked to render a report 
on the general mechanical situation. 
That report has not as yet been rendered, 
because I did not want to prejudice our 
interests in the direction of ports which 
were already considering mechanical 
handling schemes and which are bidding 
for business which New York at present 
has on account of the diversity of its 
sailings. A large amount of New York’s 
flour business is done by means of the 
lighter, and this would mean a special 
device on a special lighter, which would 
lift the sacks of flour from the lighter 
on board the ship and then, by chute, into 
the hold. This manufacturiig company 
that I speak of has already got some of 
its engineers working on the scheme of 
equipment suitable for lightering.” 

The meeting then adjourned, 

R. E. Sterne. 


Those Present 

Illinois: Killian Coerver, Schoening- 
Koenigsmark Milling Co., Valmeyer; George 
C. Ziebold, Waterloo Milling Co., Waterloo; 
J. L. Grigg, Eagle Milling Co., Sparta; Julius 
Huegely, Huegely Milling Co., Nashville; 
George E. Hincke, Pinckneyville Milling Co., 
Pinckneyville; M. D. King, M. D. King Mill- 
ing Co., Pittsfield; George S. Milnor, Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton; W. E. Meek, Meek Mill- 
ing Co., Marissa; W. L. Phelps, Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., Chicago; A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary Millers’ National Federation, 
Chicago; Frank B. Rice, Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., Chicago; John I, Logan, Indus- 
trial Appliance Co., Chicago; H. E. Cotter, 
Modern Miller, Chicago; H. B. Mitchell, 
American Miller, Chicago; Lawrence E, Rice, 
Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chicago; New- 
ton C, Evans, National Miller, Chicago; Wal- 
ter 8S. Johnson, V. Thompson Co., Chicago, 
and C, H, Challen, The Northwestern Miller, 
Chicago. 

Wisconsin: Walter Stern, Bernhard Stern 
& Sons, Inc., Milwaukee; A, L. Goetzmann, 
president Millers’ National Federation, La 
Crosse; F. R, Fisher, Fisher & Faligatter, 
Waupaca; K. L. Burns, Globe Milling Co., 
Watertown; Charles R, Decker, Milwaukee 
Bag Co., Milwaukee. 

Michigan: L. H, Hale, J. Hale & Sons, 
Ionia; F, ‘B. Drees, secretary Michigan State 
Millers’ Association, Lansing; William S. 
Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
ids; David Stott, director, Detroit; Frank A. 
Voigt, Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids; 
Frank King, King Milling Co., Lowell. 

Oklahoma: G,. G, Sohlberg, Acme Milling 
Co., Oklahoma City; K. E. Humphrey, El 
Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 

Nebraska: Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Omaha 
Flour Mills Co., Omaha. 

Massachusetts: Bernard J. Rothwell, Bay 
State Milling Co., Boston. 

Ohio: C, S. Lothamer, Canton Feed & 
Milling Co,, Canton; C. U. Rechsteiner, Well- 
ington Mills & Elevator Co., Wellington; P. 
J. Hanley, Hanley Milling Co., Coshocton; 
F. E. Barker, Carr Milling Co., Hamilton; 
J. A, Long, London Mill Co., London; Frank 
H. Tanner, secretary Ohio Millers’ State As- 
sociation, Columbus; Henry M. Allen, Allen 
& Wheeler Co., Troy; H. G. Spear; Mid-West 
Flour Mills Co., Columbus; B. W. Marr, 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus; R, D. Patton, 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield; L. A. Men- 
nel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; G. A, Ben- 
nett, Bennett Milling Co., Grafton; Mark 
Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
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Tennessee: Powell Smith, J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Inc., Knoxville; Ben Deutsch, Ameri- 
can Bag Co., Memphis; J. B. McLemore, 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, Nashville: 
G, A. Breaux, Ballard & Ballard Co., Louis- 
ville; F. Zimmerman, American Bag Co, 
Memphis; Joseph Le Compte, Lexington 
Roller Mills Co., Lexington; John D. Allen, 
Lexington Roller Mills Co., Lexington. 

Kansas: David G. Page, Thomas Page 
Milling Co., Topeka; Charles L. Roos, Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington; E. S. Rea, Rezs- 
Patterson Milling Co., Coffeyville; Ralph c. 
Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City. 

Indiana: Edgar H. Evans, Acme-Eyan< 
Co., Indianapolis; George H. Lewis, Law- 


* renceburg Roller Mills Co., Lawrenceburg: 


W. W. Suckow, Suckow Milling Co., Fran. 
lin; John F, Russell, Garland Milling Co. 
Greensburg; W. L. Sparks, Sparks Milling 
Co., Terre Haute; Carl W. Sims, Sims Mi); 
ing Co., Frankfort, 

New York: George P. Urban, George 1). 
ban Milling Co., Buffalo; Fred E. Pond, s¢v- 
retary New York State Millers’ Association, 
Buffalo; Fred J. Lingham, Federal Milling 
Co., Lockport; Captain R. A. Barber, F, H, 
Price & Co., New York, 

Colorado: F, R, Forsyth, Longmont Farm. 
ers’ Mill & Elevator Co., Longmont, 

Montana: H. E. Marshall, Montana \}}|- 
ers’ Association, Great Falls. 

Missouri: Charles F. Rock, The Millers’ 
Exchange, Kansas City; H,. G. Craft, Bernet, 
Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis; f, 
T. Stanard, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Sst. 
Louis; E. C. Andrews, Kehlor Flour }\j\\s 
Co., St. Louis; Robert R. Clark, Aunt Jemima 
Mills, St. Joseph; C. V. Topping, secretary 
Southwestern Millers’ League, Kansas ( : 
Theodore F, Ismert, Ismert-Hincke Mi|!ing 
Co., Kansas City; F. E. Eichler, Modern 
Miller, St. Louis; L. E. Moses, Kansas | pur 
Mills Co., Kansas City; Robert E. Ster!ing, 
The Northwestern Miller, Kansas City: ©, 
M. Hardenbergh, Southwestern Milling ¥ 
Inc., Kansas City; David N. Sosland, Milling 
& Grain News, St. Louis. 

Minnesota: C, R. Anderson, Red River 
Milling Co., Fergus Falls; William G. Crick- 
er, Washburn-Crosby Co., Minnea; 
Franklin Edwards, Marshall Milling 
Marshall; G. W. Everett, Everett, Aug 
baugh & Co., Waseca; B. B. Sheffield 
Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis; Char! T. 
Olson, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 


GRAIN MEN END MEETING 


National Association Elects B. E. Clement, 
of Waco, Texas, President—Condemns 
Federal Trade Commission 


At the closing sessions of the annual 
meeting of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association at Minneapolis, on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 13, the following resolutions 
were adopted: 

“That federal, state and local officials 
be urged to encourage and promote the 
improvement of highways, to facililate 
the movement of products from the farm. 

“That, owing to wide dissatisfaction 
with the service of the Federal Trade 
Commission, Congress be asked to repeal 
the statute creating the commission. 

“That the Secretary of Agricultur 
petitioned to stabilize grain grades, and, 
when changes are made, to prevent addi- 
tional changes during the next three year 

eriod. 

“That the activities of radical agita- 
tors, preaching class hatred and discon- 
tent, be condemned.” 

A national committee of represcnta- 
tives of 20 grain exchanges and allied or- 
ganizations was authorized to disseminate 
constructive information as to the pur- 
poses and functions of the various rain 
exchanges. This action was taken «| the 
suggestion of the legislative committee, 
which recommended such a committee to 
combat unrest among the farmers o! the 
country. 

B. E. Clement, of Waco, Texas, was 
elected president; F. E. Watkins, Cleve- 





e 


land, Ohio, first vice president; |). M. 
Cash, Indianapolis, Ind., second vice 
president; C. N. Quinn, Toledo,  hio, 


secretary-treasurer. For the first time 
Canada was given representation 0: the 


board of directors by the election of J. 
W. Bashaw, of Montreal. The board of 
directors was authorized to select the 


next meeting place. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER TRAFFIK 

G. H. Anderson, a Chicago traffic man- 
ager, has given out some interesting fig- 
ures on the movement of freight on the 
Mississippi River from St. Louis to New 
Orleans and vice versa. From Sept. % 
to Dec. 31, 1918, there were shipped from 
St. Louis 20,176 tons of grain, flovr and 
merchandise, and from Jan. 1 to Oct. 4, 
1919, 41,950 tons. On the downstream 
shipments, 70 per cent were export and 
30 per cent domestic. Commodities Te 
ceived in St. Louis by river from Jan. 1 
to Oct. 21, 1919, were 1,522 tons of cof- 
fee and 1,278 tons of sugar, a total 0 
2,258 tons. Indications are that the 1920 
traffic will be greater than that of 1919. 
—The Nation’s Business. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FEDERATION CONVENTION REPORTS 


The Following Reports Were Presented at the Meeting of the Millers’ National Federation Direc- 
tors, Delegates and Members in Chicago on October 15 


Report of Secretary 
The export situation has seemed to be 
the most important matter requiring at- 


tention since our last meeting; much 
time, therefore, has been devoted to ef- 
forts to improve the situation. When 
the millers’ committee held a conference 


with the United States Shipping Board, 
on March 11, 1920, in regard to the dis- 
crimisation of 25c per 100 lbs against 
-flour in ocean transportation, our com- 
mittee was promised a prompt reply. No 
reply being forthcoming, another com- 
mittee of millers held a conference with 
the Shipping Board at Washington on 
May ‘, 1920, the Federation being repre- 
sented by F. H. Price, export agent, 7 
tain barber, of Mr. Price’s office, and the 
secretary. 

L. oo was spokesman for the 
millers’ committee and presented the mill- 
ers’ arguments in very concise form. We 
were prepared at that meeting to present 
to the Shipping Board facts and figures 
to prove that the ocean rate on flour had 
not been arrived at with a full knowledge 
of the facts; Mr. Price and Captain Bar- 
per, out of their wide experience in sur- 
veying ships, and supervision of loading 
both lour and wheat, were prepared to 
presen! figures based upon operation of 
ships under control of the Shipping 
Boars 
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. Taylor, however, who seemed to 
arge of the collection of data up- 
h the rates were predicated, stat- 
they had all the information of 
iracter they desired, and his ques- 
emed to indicate that what the 
¢ Board desired was information 
ie millers as to how much above 
in rate for wheat millers could 
n flour. It was explained to the 
¢ Board that constantly changing 
is made it impossible to indicate 
gure, and that our data, covering 
hipments of flour and wheat, in- 
dicated that there should be no difference 
in ocean rates. 

Admiral Benson, chairman of the 
Shipping Board, promised that the mill- 
ers’ arvuments would receive the careful 
attention of the board, but as far as we 
have been able to learn no communication 
regarding this meeting was received by 
any member of the millers’ committee. 
The Shipping Board, however, on June 
18, 1920, passed a resolution in which the 
discrimination of 25c per 100 lbs against 
flour over wheat in ocean transportation 
was stated to be “justified.” 

Under the terms of the merchant ma- 
rine act, 1920, approved by the President 
on June 5, 1920, and becoming operative 
at once, the rate making power was re- 
moved :rom the Shipping Board, but we 
unders'ind that the Shipping Board still 


exercises a certain amount of supervision 
over oc. an rates, 

Failivg in efforts to secure an adjust- 
ment ocean rates from the Shipping 
Board, the Federation committee on ex- 
port (ade arranged for a conference 


with the North Atlantic Steamship Con- 
ference, made up of steamship lines sail- 
ing fron: Atlantic ports. This conference 
was he!’ in New York on July 8, 1920, 
and the entire export situation as affect- 
ing flour was covered in great detail. The 
steamsi'p managers expressed sympathy 
for the contention of the millers, but 
naturali: they were fortified by the previ- 
ous action of the Shipping Board, which 
Was incorsed by the resolution passed by 
that bocy, in which the 25¢ per 100 Ibs 
discrimi ation was “justified.” 

The \'camship managers, while making 
no definite promises, indicated that there 
would ;robably be an adjustment of 
these rites by an advance in the ocean 
tate foc wheat, while the rate for flour 
would not be changed, This has not trans- 
pired, however; in fact, the situation has 
become more acute, as we are advised 
that within 10 days from the date of this 


report steamship lines sailing out of 

age hia have been naming a rate for 

a : : oe 100 lbs above that quoted 
whcat, 


In an effort to secure the co-operation 





of American industries affected by this 
discrimination, the secretary prepared a 
statement indicating the great loss to this 
country in feedingstuffs by the exporta- 
tion of wheat, and copies of this state- 
ment were mailed to 50 farm, stock and 
breeders’, and poultry journals through- 
out the United States. A large number 
of these were kind enough to print the 
statement and a few made editorial com- 
ment upon it. Our efforts to secure any 
reply from the national organization of 
farmers have been unsuccessful. 

The secretary also prepared a state- 
ment showing how the bakers of the 
country were affected by the lack of ex- 
port flour trade, in the increased cost of 
manufacturing flour for domestic pur- 
poses; copies of this statement were 
mailed to every bakers’ journal in the 
United States and it was printed by all 
of them. 

The committee on export trade, and 
particularly B. J. Rothwell, chairman of 
that committee, have been untiring in 
their efforts to secure an adjustment of 
these rates, but so far all efforts have 
proved of no avail. We feel, therefore, 
that our only hope for securing oo 
is through Congress, and we recently sent 
a bulletin to all members requesting them 
to call upon their senators, members of 
Congress and congressional candidates, 
review this matter and urge action look- 
ing to a removal of the discrimination, 
and the passage of such legislation as 
would prevent a repetition of the difficul- 
ty. Later a bulletin was sent to all mem- 
bers, in which the entire subject was re- 
viewed. 


TERMS OF PURCHASE BY THE NETHERLANDS 
GOVERNMENT 


During April there reached the Fed- 
eration office a copy of revised terms up- 
on which the government of the Nether- 
lands proposed to buy flour from 
America. While these terms were com- 
mercially workable, the committee on ex- 
port trade considered that recommenda- 
tions should be made to the Netherlands 
government looking to a revision of some 
of the features of these terms of tender. 

On June 25, therefore, the committee 
on export trade held a meeting and dis- 
cussed these terms by paragraphs, indi- 
cating changes which they considered 
veil be advantageous alike to the gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands and to Ameri- 
can millers. Copies of these suggestions 
were sent to leading importers in Hol- 
land who are members of the two asso- 
ciations .of importers in that country, 
with requests that these associations con- 
sider the suggested changes and, if agree- 
able to them, recommend to the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands that these 
changes be made in the terms of tender. 

A reply recently received from one of 
those addressed on this subject indicates 
that no purchases of American flour will 
be made by the government of the Neth- 
erlands in the near future. This letter 
stated that perhaps no further tenders 
would be asked. We have written to our 
correspondent to ascertain just what is 
meant by this, fearing that the buying 
powers may again favor Argentina, as 
was the case during last winter. 


TERMS OF PURCHASE BY UNITED KINGDOM 

During June, Colonel H. B. Tasker, 
who since the outbreak of the war has 
been located in New York City as buy- 
ing agent of American flour for the 
United Kingdom, returned to London 
and assumed the position of flour buyer 
for the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies. 

On Aug. 2 the Federation office re- 
ceived a cable from Robert Henderson, 
secretary of the National Association of 
Flour Importers, advising that the Roy- 
al Commission would be in position to 
consider tenders for American flour, 
made through flour importers in Great 
Britain, on Aug. 4; this cable gave 
briefly the general terms upon which pur- 
chases would be made by the Royal Com- 
mission. There reached us by mail 10 
days later a copy of the scheme of pur- 


chase of American flour by the Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies, and a 
copy of the London Flour Trade Con- 
tract No, 1 giving the terms under which 
such purchases would be made. Copies 
of both these documents were sent to all 
members of the Federation in connection 
with a bulletin. 

Owing to the varying exchange, and 
the fact that steamship lines refuse to 
quote ocean freights on other than a 
basis of dollars and cents, that feature of 
the scheme of purchase which provides 
for the allowance of freight, to be paid 
in London in sterling, creates a hazard 
which few American millers care to as- 
sume. We are in hopes that an agree- 
ment can be reached with the Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies whereby 
a basis for this freight allowance can be 
established. 

Under the terms of the scheme of pur- 
chase by the Royal Wheat Commission 
it was indicated that tenders on the basis 
of through export bills of lading and 
ocean bills of lading would both be con- 
sidered. We have been unable to find 
any evidence of sales by American mill- 
ers on the basis of through export bills 
of lading; in fact, we have seen quota- 
tions from letters written by importers 
in Great Britain, which quoted from a 
letter written them by Colonel Tasker, in 
which he made the statement that his in- 
structions were to buy only on ocean bills 
of lading. 

When the secretary was abroad last 
winter there seemed to be a very sin- 
cere desire on the part of British im- 
porters to return to the ‘prewar basis of 
doing business, and all of them expressed 
a desire for a quick return to business 
under the through export bill of lading. 
It would seem, however, that these im- 
porters have not succeeded in convincing 
the Royal Commission on Wheat Sup- 
plies that the through export bill of lad- 
ing is entitled to consideration. 

In an effort to adjust some of the dif- 
ficulties brought out by the scheme of 
purchase by the Royal Commission on 
Wheat Supplies, we have asked members 
of the Federation to express their views 
to the Federation as to these terms of 
purchase; we regret to advise that very 
few millers have taken sufficient interest 
in this matter to express their views for 
the information of the export trade com- 
mittee of the Federation. 


SUGGESTED TERMS FOR EXPORT TRADE 


At a meeting on June 25 the Federa- 
tion committee on export trade made rec- 
ommendations to exporting millers as to 
terms upon which export trade should be 
conducted. This was put out in bulletin 
form, but for the guidance of millers 
generally these recommendations for 
terms are repeated here, as follows: 

1. That transactions with the United 
Kingdom be upon the basis of 60 days’ 
sight draft attached to through export 
bill of lading, issued at point of ship- 
ment, ‘or upon three days’ sight draft at- 
tached to ship’s bill of lading; drafts in 
all instances to be accompanied by all- 
risk insurance certificates. 

2. That transactions with continental 
and Mediterranean markets be made in 
American currency only, payment to be 
made through New York or other Ameri- 
can banks, upon surrender of ocean bills 
of lading accompanied by insurance cer- 
tificates. 

8. That transactions with West Indies, 
Central and South American markets be 
strictly upon basis of sight or arrival 
draft attached to bill of lading. 


TRADE TREATY BETWEEN CANADA AND 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 

During August our attention was called 
to the terms of a proposed trade treaty 
between Canada asa the British West In- 
dies. Under the terms of this treaty 
flour manufactured in Canada is to re- 
ceive preferential tariff treatment in the 
West India Islands of not less than Is 
per bbl of 196 Ibs. We at once took it 
up with the State department by wire, 
urging that the interests of American 
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millers be protected in this matter, and 
suggesting that, if necessary, retaliatory 
measures be taken to protect our in- 
terests. 

Our reply from the State department 
advised that the proposed trade agree- 
ment does not appear to differ ginstly in 
principle from arrangements in force for 
several years between Canada and the 
West India Islands, or from similar ar- 
rangements between other parts of the 
British Empire. We were advised that 
since no treaty stipulations between the 
United States and Great Britain stand 
in the way of such arrangements, nor 
secured to citizens of the United States 
benefits thereof, the State department 
would not have legal grounds for objec- 
tions to the provisions indicated. It is 
further stated that under the existing 
laws of this country there appears to be 
no means of resorting to retaliatory 
measures, even though such measures 
might be regarded as justifiable. 


THROUGH EXPORT BILL OF LADING 


For several years the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has had under consid- 
eration a revision of the through export 
bill of lading; these proceedings are be- 
ing conducted under Docket No. 4844. F. 
H. Price, export agent of the Federa- 
tion, has been acting as chairman of a 
subcommittee of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, charged with the duty of 
preparing conditions for the inland fea- 
tures of the through export bill of lading, 
and recently submitted to the National 
Industrial Traffic League and to the ex- 
port trade committee of the Federation 
copies of the recommendations of his 
subcommittee. These recommendations 
were adopted by the National Industrial 
Traffic League, and hearings on the sub- 
ject were announced for Chicago, Sept. 
20, and Washington, Oct. 4. 

In order that the interests of export- 
ing millers might be properly looked 
after, the Federation committee on ex- 
port trade instructed the secretary to 
secure the services of Luther M. Walter, 
commerce counsel, who has been promi- 
nently identified with the subject of re- 
vision of bills of lading since its incep- 
tion. Mr. Walter represented the Fed- 
eration at the hearing in Chicago on Sept. 
20 and 21; the hearing set for Oct. 4 has 
been postponed until Nov. 15, at which 
time we will be prepared to appear in 
Washington for the discussion of such 
features as were not covered at the hear- 
ing in Chicago. 


MECHANICAL LOADING DEVICES 


Under instructions given to the com- 
mittee on export trade at the annual 
meeting in April, a subcommittee of our 
committee on export trade has co-oper- 
ated with a similar committee from the 
Southwestern Millers’ League in efforts 
to have installed at New Orleans and at 
Atlantic ports modern mechanical de- 
vices for the handling and loading of 
flour for export. This committee visited 
New Orleans on May 4, 1920, and report- 
ed that considerable progress had been 
made at that port as a result of this visit. 

On July 1, 1920, the committee visited 
Philadelphia and made an inspection of 
the docks at that port, and endeavored 
to interest the city authorities in the 
project of installing flour handling equip- 
ment. These visits and the discussion of 
the subject also had the effect of stimu- 
lating interest among the port authori- 
ties of Norfolk and Newport News, Va. 

Following these visits F. H. Price was 
very active in efforts to secure the co- 
operation of leading steamship lines in 
the matter of installing handling and 
loading devices for flour. Some progress 
has been made, but those in authority 
seem to take the position that a given 
quantity of flour should be guaranteed 
to a port before the expenditure is de- 
termined upon; under existing export 
conditions it would be folly for the mill- 
ers to enter into any such arrangement, 
so that while considerable progress has 
been. made in this direction, no definite 
results have been secured. 

The secretary feels that attention 
should be called to the very large amount 
of work that has been performed by F. 
H. Price, and by Captain Barber of his 
office, since our annual meeting in April. 
Both these gentlemen have been called 
upon many times for action in behalf of 
exporting millers, and have freely given 
of their time. For these activities they 
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are entitled to the thanks of millers gen- 
erally. 

The secretary regrets to advise that 
the attention of the Federation office has 
been called to instances of conduct in 
some export transactions which are at 
least uncommercial, if not downright dis- 
honest. There are sufficient difficulties in 
the way of export business today with- 
out having the situation aggravated by re- 
sorting to such methods as misbranding, 
false dating of bills of lading, etc., and 
it is to be hoped that exporting millers 
and flour merchants doing an export flour 
business will have sufficient regard for 
the good name of American flour that 
eases of this character will not be re- 
peated. 

TRANSPORTATION 


On May 3, 1920, the secretary attended 
a conference in Washington which was 
participated in by millers, grain mer- 
chants, stock raisers, bankers, etc., to con- 
sider the car shortage situation. This 
conference secured a special hearing be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and similar special hearings before 
the House and Senate committees on in- 
terstate commerce. At all these hearings 
the acute situation brought about by the 
car shortage was emphasized, and every 
effort was made to bring those in authori- 
ty to a realization of conditions existing 
in the West and the necessity for taking 
some steps to secure an improvement in 
this situation. It is doubtful, however, 
whether any improvement of a perma- 
nent character resulted. 


INCREASE IN FREIGHT RATES 


During the early part of this year, car- 
riers made application for a general in- 
crease in freight rates. There seemed to 
be no special objections offered by ship- 
pers generally, except by that element 
which is constantly opposing the rail car- 
riers. As it seemed probable that the in- 
crease asked for would be granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
that it might be made effective upon 
short notice, the Federation office, in a 
bulletin under date of May 12, 1920, and 
again on June 21, 1920, warned millers to 
protect themselves by indicating upon all 
letters and telegrams referring to sales, 
as well as upon all sales contracts and 
confirmations, that the sales were made 
upon the basis of freight rates then in 
effect, and that any increase in freight 
rates authorized by the Commission to 
become effective before shipment should 
be borne by the buyer. We have been 
advised that these warnings had the ef- 
fect of making millers very careful in 
their transactions during this period, and 
we have no doubt that a number were 
saved from loss, as the advance in rates 
when allowed was said to average about 
30 per cent. 

CHANGE IN WEIGHTS OF MINIMUM CARLOADS 


After careful consideration of all fea- 
tures involved, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, under date of Aug. 21, 1920 
(Special Permission 50450), gave the car- 
riers authority to file with the Commis- 
sion on one day’s notice tariffs providing 
for change in minimum carload weights 
of grain and grain products. That por- 
tion of the order relating to grain prod- 
ucts indicated a minimum weight of 48,- 
000 Ibs, subject to certain conditions, all 
of which was sent to members of the 
Federation in the form of a bulletin, 
No. 2331; a correction in the same order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
affecting weights from transit points, was 
sent out to all members under date of 
Aug. 30, 1920, in bulletin No. 232. 


REGULATIONS AS TO MARKING PAPER SACKS 


Under Consolidated Freight Classifica- 
tion No. 1, page 208, the Consolidated 
Classification Committee issued a regula- 
tion, effective July 1, 1920, that required 
the stamping of all paper bags used in 
the shipment of grain products with a 
phrase indicating that the bag complied 
with requirements of Consolidated 
Freight Classification. Later the effec- 
tive date of this regulation was changed 
to Aug. 15, 1920. Information regarding 
the original regulation and change as to 
effective date was sent to all members in 
bulletin form. 


PROPOSED STANDARDIZATION OF CLOTH SACKS 


In a recent docket the Consolidated 
Classification Committee submitted pro- 
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posals that all cloth sacks used for the 
shipment of flour should be made of a 
material of a minimum tensile strength 
and of standard cut. A hearing on this 
question was held at Chicago on Aug. 
28, 1920, at which the Federation was rep- 
resented by E. S. Wagner, member of the 
committee on transportation, and _ the 
secretary. At this hearing there developed 
quite a controversy between the bag 
manufacturers present as to some of the 
features suggested. 

As representatives of the Federation 
we opposed a standardization of cut, 
feeling that this would penalize such 
mills as had installed sewing machinery 
and were using sacks slightly smaller 
than those required where ae. are tied. 
No definite action was taken by the com- 
mittee, but the chairman stated that the 
subject would probably be listed for dis- 
cussion in a future docket and, after a 
reasonable notice, millers would be given 
an opportunity to present their views. 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN DEMURRAGE RATES 


The American Railroad Association, 
representing all rail carriers, has recent- 
ly started an agitation for a return to 
wartime basis of demurrage, the pro- 
posal being that demurrage rates shall be 
$3 per day for the first four days, and 
$10 per day thereafter. Under instruc- 
tions from James C. Andrews, chairman 
of the Federation committee on trans- 
portation, we are prepared to oppose this 
increase in demurrage rates, feeling that 
the present scale protects carriers against 
misuse of their equipment, and that the 
recent generous advance in freight rates 
should provide sufficient income without 
resorting to other methods of securing 
increased revenue. 

The subject was listed for discussion 
at a meeting of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, of which the Federation 
is a member, at its meeting at Louisville, 
Ky., Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 1920. The Fed- 
eration was represented at this meeting 
by Fred Borries, traffic manager of the 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, and 
Mr. Borries presented the objections of 
the Federation to any increase in de- 
murrage rates. We will, of course, keep 
watch of the matter and be prepared to 
oppose any further movement looking 
toward an increase. ‘ 


NEW FORM OF DOMESTIC BILL OF LADING 


Under Supplement No. 9 to Consoli- 
dated Classification No, 1 provision is 
made for the use, in Western and Of- 
ficial Classification territories, of a re- 
vised form of bill of lading, effective Oct. 
10, 1920. Southern Classification Terri- 
tory is not affected by this change. 

As it would be physically impossible to 
secure a general distribution of revised 
forms of bill of lading by the date indi- 
cated, even if copies of the revised form 
were now available, the secretary took the 
matter up with R. C. Fyfe, chairman of 
the Western Classification Committee, and 
R. N. Collyer, chairman of the Official 
Classification Committee, and secured 
their approval of the continued use 
of the old form of-bill of lading, pro- 
vided there is stamped across the face 
with a rubber stamp a phrase to the ef- 
fect that the shipment is made under the 
conditions of the bill of lading prescribed 
by the Consolidated Classification Com- 
mittee. This information was given to 
all members of the Federation under date 
of Sept. 30, 1920. The phrase to be 
stamped across the face of each bill of 
lading is as follows: 

“The conditions of this Bill of Lading 
are amended by Supplement No. 9 to 
Consolidated Classification No. 1, effec- 
tive October 10, 1920, or subsequent re- 
issues thereof, as filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and State Com- 
missions, and to the extent to whieh they 
are inconsistent with such amendments 
they are superseded thereby.” 


FINANCE 


The beneficial effects of the pledges 
secured by the Federation committee on 
finance and membership last year are 
evidenced by the comfortable financial 
condition of the Federation. Our bank 


balance on Sept. 30 was $12,693.75. 


LEGISLATION 


Congress adjourned for its summer 
vacation without action on the decimal 
weight bill, S. 9755. As previously re- 
ported, this bill passed the House with 


little opposition and is now in the hands 
of the Senate committee on standards, 
weights and measures, and although 
promised action by the chairman of that 
committee, Senator Reed, we did not se- 
cure action before Congress adjourned. 
Upon the reassembling of Congress in 
December we hope to secure favorable 
action by the Senate, and will be pre- 
pared to watch all legislation now in Con- 
gress, or that will be submitted during 
the coming term, that might affect the 
milling industry. 
SALES CONTRACT 


In accordance with instructions given 
by the annual meeting in April, the com- 
mittee on sales contract, with E. V. Hoff- 
man as chairman, wrote a revised form 
of sales contract, which was distributed 
to the trade under date of July 19, 1920, 
and we believe is being quite generally 
used by members of the Federation. 


LABELING OF “BLEACHED” FLOUR 


In accordance with the understanding 
reached between a committee of millers 
and representatives of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, in April, 1919, in settlement 
of the old bleached flour case, the Bureau 
of Chemistry, under date of July 31, 
1920, issued a statement in regard to 
the shipment of bleached flour in inter- 
state commerce and the labeling of same. 

(The text of this statement, included in 
the secretary’s report, was published in full 
in The Northwestern Miller of. Aug. 4.) 

As we received a number of inquiries 
from millers as to the size of type neces- 
sary to be used in the branding of 
bleached flour, we addressed a letter to 
Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, asking whether the bureau 
had promulgated any special rules in re- 
gard to this matter. The reply of Dr. 
Alsberg was given to the trade in Fed- 
eration Bulletin No. 232, under date of 
Aug. 30, 1920, and is quoted below for 
the future information of members: 

“The bureau has not felt it necessary 
to specify the exact size of type in which 
declaration that the flour has _ been 
bleached should be made, since the rela- 
tive prominence of such declaration would 
vary with the size of the package and the 
amount of printing upon the label. We 
would simply advise that the single word 
‘bleached’ appear upon the principal label 
in type of sufficient size and distinctness 
and in such a position that it will be 
readily observable when the label as a 
whole is viewed. The bureau’s announce- 
ment applies to flour bleached by any 
treatment whatever. 

“We have had a number of inquiries 
as to whether a statement such as ‘ar- 
tificially matured’ or ‘artificially aged’ 
would meet the requirements. The bu- 
reau would not regard this as a clear or 
satisfactory method of indicating that 
bleaching had occurred.” 


FEEDINGSTUFFS LAW 


Since our annual meeting, New York 
state has passed a feedingstuffs law which 
contains several features which may be a 
source of trouble to millers. These are 
discussed in the report of William G 
Crocker, chairman of the committee on 
feedingstuffs, to be presented to this 
meeting. A hearing as to the interpre- 
tation of some of the features of this 
law is to be held before the commissioner 
of agriculture of New York, at Albany, 
on Oct. 6, 1920, at which time the Fed- 
eration will be represented, and we hope 
to submit to the meeting on Oct. 15 the 
definite conclusions reached at that hear- 
ing. 

PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


In order to bring the Federation pack- 
age differentials into line with changing 
prices of sacks, etc., the Federation com- 
mittee on package differentials issued 
revised package differentials to become 
effective on July 10, 1920, and another 
revision to become effective Sept. 13, 
1920. The rapid changes in prices of 
packages make it extremely difficult for 
the committee to keep the differentials 
in line, and some of the criticism that 
has reached the Federation office is no 
doubt due to the difference in character 
of material used in flour packages in 
various parts of the country. The pack- 
age differentials committee endeavors to 
maintain a fair average, and we believe 
this policy is carried out as well as pos- 
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sible, in view of the conflicting factors 
that enter into the task of arriving a 
one package differential schedule for the 
entire country. 

We believe the Federation package dif- 
ferentials are being generally observed, 
as we have had requests for copies that 
made it necessary to print 6,000 copies 
on each of the last two revisions. It is 
our opinion that the interests of millers 
are protected in the schedules published 
by the Federation committee, and we 
urge all millers to adopt the schedule 
and not to deviate from it under pressure 
from buyers. 


SALES UNDER GUARANTY AGAINST DECIIVE 


The Federal Trade Commission, sey- 
eral months ago, sent out a questionnaire 
seeking the views of merchants as to the 
soundness and desirability of the policy 
of guaranteeing sales against a decline 
in price. 

It is surprising that a very large nim- 
ber replied favoring such a policy. The 
Federal Trade Commission will hol! a 
business conference in Washington, on 
Oct. 5, 1920, to consider this subject. at 
which your secretary will be present, and 
a report of what transpires will be made 
at the meeting on Oct. 15. 


MILLERS’ EXPORT ASSOCIATION CEASES 
ACTIVITIES 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Millers’ Export Association, held 
at Chicago on May 20, 1920, the general 
manager made a report of replies io a 
questionnaire sent.out by that associa- 
tion to secure the opinions of its mem- 
bers as to the advisability of continuing 
in business. The majority of the replies 
favored a retirement from active }jusi- 
ness, with a return of the payments made 
for preferred stock, but that the common 
stock be left in the hands of subscrilers 
and the officers of the association con- 
tinued, in order that the association 
might be revived at short notice if a 
situation arose which demanded sucli ac- 
tion. This action was taken, and while 
out of active business, the association can 
be revived if occasion arises that would 
make a renewal of activities desirab|: 


THE UNITED STATES GRAIN CORPORATION 


The United States Grain Corporation 
ceased its activities, by legal limitation, 
on June 1, 1920. As there was no change 
in the price of wheat, below the guaran- 
teed price, during the crop year, tlicre 


was no necessity for operating under the 
terms of the agreement made between the 
Grain Corporation and the millers of the 
country as a result of the negotiations of 
the Federation committee in June, 1119. 

The activities of the Federation during 
the last six months are but briefly out- 
lined in the report of the secretary and 
committees. The unusual conditions that 
have prevailed in the industry called for 
continued activity on the part of the 
committees and officers. As usual the 
trade journals have been generous iu de- 
voting space to Federation activities. 
The secretary desires to make grateful 
acknowledgment of this co-operition 
given by officers, committees and milling 
journals. 


Report of Export Agent 


The work of the export committce for 
the past year has been concerned chiefly 
with reconstruction of the export trade. 
It was said during the war by many men 
of vision that, after the war, trade would 
never be as it had been, and in all proba- 
bility many old established trades \ ould 
resume under almost totally diticrent 
conditions than those which existed be- 
fore the war. This seems to be partly 
true of the export flour trade. 


FLOUR, AND WHEAT RATES 


Under the able leadership of out 
chairman, Bernard J. Rothwell, there 
have been a number of conferences with 
the United States Shipping Board and 
with the steamship lines for the purpose 
of procuring if possible a rate of freight 
on flour no greater than that on wheat. 
The economic necessity for such a rate 
has been strongly emphasized, statistics 
have been produced to prove that, from 
the steamer operating standpoint, our Te 
quest for an equalized rate was not un 
reasonable. Officials of the Shipping 
Board have admitted the propriety ° 
our argument; but they have not yet 
taken any steps to afford us relief. The 
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steamship lines also have failed to act 
and, on the contrary, the liner companies 
have, generally speaking, maintained 
their attitude of opposition to any such 
adjustment of flour and wheat rates. 

There is no question that flour is com- 
pelled to compete in the same foreign 
markets with its own raw material, and 
at the same time suffers under the handi- 
cap of being transported and delivered 
to steamers by methods which ought long 
ago to have become obsolete, and which 
have become obsolete as far as wheat is 
concé rned. 

LOADING TO STEAMERS 

The attitude, scarcity, and abnormal 
expense of labor makes it necessary for 
four to be handled at seaboard by me- 
chanical conveyors. This office has given 
a very large part of its time during the 
past several months to the problem of 
advising and recommending suitable con- 
yeyor equipment for use at the seaboard. 
One prominent steamship company defi- 
nitely advised us at one time that it 
would install conveyor equipment on one 
of its piers, but later raised some objec- 
tions which we think can be met in due 
course. 

In the meantime, other seaboard inter- 
ests have become interested in our plans 
for mechanical conveyor equipment and 


it may be possible by the time this meet- 
ing convenes to state that contracts for 
conveyor equipment have been signed. 
Captain R. A. Barber, of this office, has 
given his time for the past several 


months to this class of work; has at- 
tended conferences of shippers and car- 
riers at Washington and New York, not 
alone for the purpose of securing the 
adoption of conveyor equipment, but to 
assist in the argument for equalization 
of freight rates on wheat and flour. 

In effect, the ocean carriers have de- 
nied an equalized rate on flour and wheat. 
The difference in the rate is so great as 
to menace the continuance of the export 
flour trade; consequently, we have con- 
centrated our efforts on mechanical con- 
veyors in order to bring about a lower 
cost of handling at the seaboard and 
shorter time of loading steamers, a sav- 
ing of expense of human labor, and a 
saving of loss and damage, all of which, 
added together, we hope would make suf- 
ficient difference to warrant an equalized 
rate or a much smaller difference between 
the rates on flour and on wheat. 

It was first proposed that the millers 
themselves should finance the installation 
of mechanical conveyor equipment, but 
that was found to be impracticable. The 
duty falls upon the carrier, either inland 
or ocean, depending upon circumstances. 
In fact, both inland and ocean carriers 
are equally interested, but inasmuch as 
many steamship lines load their steamers 
at terminals owned and operated by the 
railroad companies, it has been found 
necess to interest the railroad com- 
panies in this new method of unloading 
flour from cars and conveying it through 
the warehouse to steamers’ holds. 

Many railroad terminals are not in fit 
condition to be equipped with conveyor 
machinery, but there are enough along 
the coast which can be equipped and 
which ought to be equipped, and which 
probably will be equipped in the course 
of a short time. As an instance of what 
can be done, we beg to say that the ordi- 
nary loading by hand labor does not 
generally exceed more than 35 to 40 tons 
per hour, whereas by using conveyor 
machinery such as we have recommended, 
recent actual loading shows 132.8 tons 
per hatch per hour. 


FREIGHT CONTRACTS 


The ving to be effected in order to 
minimis the difference between the rates 
of freiviit on wheat and flour cannot all 
come trom the use of conveying ma- 
chinery Exporting millers must bear in 
mind mtinually that flour competes 
with its own raw material in many for- 
eign morkets, and as the raw material 
seems to have the lead, it is necessary 
for flour shippers to take full cognizance 
of the means by which the export trade 
in wheat is conducted and adapt these 
methods as far as possible to the flour 
trade. Wheat is shipped to the seaboard 


on domestic bills of lading for export, 
ny part of the journey being financed 
*y the seller, who thereby maintains an 
Intimate connection with the shipment as 
far as the seaboard. 

exporter makes his 


he seaboard 
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freight contract on the local freight mar- 
ket, and because wheat is a graded and 
not a branded article, it can be mixed 
with other similar grain, and delivered 
to steamers out of store or elevator as 
convenient and in accordance with the 
fluctuations of the ocean freight market. 
Wheat for export is sold to the foreigner 
on an ocean or steamer bill of lading, 
against 10 days’ draft. Wheat is loaded 
to the steamer mechanically and dis- 
charged mechanically at a saving of ex- 
pense, of labor and of ship’s time. It 
is only necessary to refer to the old 
method of exporting flour to show the 
very wide difference in the handling of 
the two commodities. 

The flour exporter has used a through 
export bill of lading which, when in- 
dorsed and delivered to the bank, became 
the property of the buyer and, conse- 
quently, the sellers’ interest in the ship- 
ment of flour practically ceased. Flour 
embarked upon its long journey by rail 
and sea in the sole and tender mercies 
of a common carrier. Long delays in 
transit and loss of market have occurred 
at the risk and expense of the buyer, but 
this risk and expense really fell upon the 
property or the “trade.” Flour export- 
ers should therefore consider the follow- 
ing propositions very seriously: 

1. Abandon or limit the use of the 
through bill of lading. 

2. Refuse to book your ocean freight 
contracts in the interior. 

3. Use a domestic bill of lading to the 
seaboard. 

4. Maintain your interest in the ship- 
ment itself exactly as though you were 
shipping to an important, hard-to-please 
merchant, 

5. Make your ocean freight contract 
at the seaboard through a reliable broker 
with a reliable steamship company. 

6. Sell at seven days after arrival, 
draft attached to steamer bill of lading. 

In this way a saving of freight rates 
may be effected by booking at the mar- 
ket, but, more important, the personal 
interest of the seller is maintained in the 
shipment until it is actually on board 
the steamer. 

The risk of delay and loss of market 
should not fall upon the buyer or the 
property. It is true that this procedure 
involves engaging a seaboard agent, but 
this matter can be arranged without dif- 
ficulty. I believe that the interests of all 
parties concerned would be better served 
thereby. 


BILLS OF LADING 


* By the legislation of 1920 amending the 
interstate commerce act, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was given the 
power to prescribe the forms of bills of 
lading, including the through export 
form, and as regards foreign shipments 
in steamers of American registry, to pre- 
scribe the form of bill of lading to be 
used in connection with that service. 

For the past several years I have been 
interested in the form and substance of 
the bill of lading and, in anticipation of 
the present conference between the ship- 
pers and carriers, at the instance of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, I pre- 
pared and recommended a- form of 
through export bill of lading which is 
now being considered, copy of which is 
already in the files of the secretary. 

As regards the terms and conditions of 
the ocean service of steamers of Ameri- 
can registry, I have taken the view that 
that is a new field for us and one which 
must be studied very carefully, with the 
assistance of counsel familiar with ad- 
miralty law. The forms of bills of lad- 
ing heretofore used by foreign steamship 
companies have always been unsatisfac- 
tory to the shipper, and the occasion of 
controversy and litigation. 

Many court decisions have been ob- 
tained in connection with disputes arising 
out of steamer transportation, resulting 
in the enlargement and alteration of 
steamer bills of lading in order to secure 
to the carrier by contract that which the 
courts had previously denied. Conse- 
quently, the revision of the steamship bill 
of lading is one that should be under- 
taken by the shippers, whose interests 
are more nearly concerned, aided by a 
proctor in admiralty with wide experi- 
ence. 

Consequently, I have recommended to 
the bill of lading committee of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, and I 
now recommend the same to the directors 
and delegates and export committee of 





the Millers’ National Federation, that 
until admiralty counsel is arranged for 
it will be difficult for us to gain any 
satisfactory results by attending confer- 
ences of steamship lines or of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the pur- 
pose of drafting, from a shipper’s point 
of view, suitable clauses to be used in 
the steamship portion of the through 
export bill of lading. 

There are in New York a number of 
admiralty lawyers who have been on the 
cargo side, but who have also fought 
cases on both sides and who therefore 
have the requisite experience and knowl- 
edge to guide us in drafting for ship- 
pers such an ocean bill of lading as 
would be satisfactory to us, and who 
would assist us in the consequent legal 
arguments which would arise out of the 
attitude of the steamer operators. 

In the meantime, no action can be 
taken by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the steamship clause of the 
through export bill of lading used by the 
foreign steamship lines. However, it is 
very probable that the foreign steamship 
lines will adopt any form of through 
export bill of lading which may be pre- 
scribed and recommended by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and _ the 
United States Shipping Board. 


Package Differentials, Trade Marks and 
Publicity 


The downward trend of bag prices has 
made necessary frequent changes in 
package differentials in order to keep the 
differentials on a basis that would give 
the millers ample protection. 

While the majority of mills are main- 
taining the differentials, there are still a 
few scattering mills that are maintain- 
ing their own schedule of differentials. 
Their principal reason for doing so ap- 
pears to be that they do not approve of 
the margin of safety and extra packing 
charge to cover the additional labor cost 
of packing small bags carried in the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation schedules. 

In figuring the cost of packages there 
is one item that should rightly be in- 
cluded, viz., the interest on the investment 
in bags, which at their present high cost 
is probably more than 300 per cent great- 
er than during prewar times. 

The committee would recommend that 
the millers’ associations and millers’ clubs 
of the various states present to their 
members the advantage of maintaining 
the Millers’ National Federation package 
differentials, and especially bring this to 
the attention of the mills that are not 
maintaining the Federation differentials. 

The differentials as they are now pre- 
pared are intended to cover all states, 
hence it is not possible to prepare one 
set of differentials for all states that will 
not enable millers in some sections to 
figure the differentials a little different, 
especially where such millers figure the 
actual day-to-day difference in the cost 
of the various packages. 


Export Trade 


The Committee on Export Trade has 
devoted its efforts to five principal prob- 
lems: 

1. The discrimination in ocean rates in 
favor of wheat and against flour. 

2. Adoption of mechanical loading ap- 
pliances at seaboard terminals, 

3. The adoption of a workable through 
export bill of lading. 

4. Modification of buying terms by 
foreign governments. 

5. Curtailment of indefinite credits in 
Cuban and West Indian trade. 

To these five subjects the committee 
has given much time and thought, many 
personal interviews involving consider- 
able travel and a large amount of cor- 
respondence, both by wire and mail. 


OCEAN RATES 

Through a specially favorable intro- 
duction a personal interview was had 
with Admiral Benson, chairman of the 
Shipping Board, alone. He was courte- 
ous, attentive, admitted the apparent 
justice of the millers’ contention, but 
stated that he was obliged to leave all 
matters of details to subordinates, and 
arranged for an interview with W. L. 
Taylor, who was at that time in charge 
of freight rates and who has since be- 
come vice president of a prominent 
steamship company. 

Mr. Taylor proved to be absolutely im- 
movable in his determination to penalize 
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flour. He was impatient in his manner, 
let it be understood that there was no 
information that could be given him on 
this subject that would add to his store, 
and altogether gave an exhibition of “the 
insolence of office.” The apparent igno- 
rance and prejudice of this individual, 
if he was not animated by any other 
motive, would yield to no argument. 

Under these circumstances appeal was 
made to Captain Paul Foley, a member 
of the board, a thoroughly intelligent, 
capable and sympathetic official. Several 
interviews were had with him. He did 
what he could to secure favorable ac- 
tion by the board, but Taylor, posing as 
a traffic expert, dominated it. 

There was much correspondence by 
letter and telegraph with Chairman Ben- 
son, Captain Foley, and with Mr. Taylor, 
and at least four different interviews 
were had at Washington and elsewhere 
with them. A final special hearing, to 
which the chairman of the committee was 
summoned by telegraph, was held at 
Washington before Mr. Donald, of New 
York, a member of the board, who had 
been engaged in shipping in New York. 
This party displayed little grasp of the 
problem. As a matter of fact, he con- 
sumed considerable portion of the time 
allotted to the hearing in talk which 
showed but slight grasp of the funda- 
mental issue. 

Finally, the board issued its opinion 
that a differential of 25c per 100 lbs on 
flour over the wheat rate was justified. 
This decision was evidently arrived at 
with difficulty, in view of the facts which 
had been placed before the Shipping 
Board, and was, in itself, contradictory. 
A strenuous effort was made to have this 
decision withheld, but unsuccessfully. 
This decision, in itself, was not binding 
upon private shipping interests or upon 
private parties operating government 
owned ships. Its chief harm was as an 
official expression of opinion, of which 
private owners and operators were quick 
to take advantage, although the differ- 
ential was practically five times the av- 
erage differential of some 10 prewar 
years, and of which, just before the out- 
break of the war, the milling and steam- 
ship representatives were discussing a 
reduction. 

Following the decision of the board, 
a meeting was arranged at New York, 
July 8, 1920, between our committee, to- 
gether with a _ representative of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, and a 
committee of the North American 
Freight Conference, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the principal transatlantic 
lines, such as the International Mercan- 
tile Marine, Cunard and Anchor lines, 
Furness, Withy & Co., Robert Ramsay 
& Co., and Robert Reece & Co. 

At that meeting the following gentle- 
men represented the millers, and all of 
them took part in the discussion: Cap- 
tain A. R. Barber, of F. H. Price & Co., 
New York, formerly commander in the 
Cunard Line, and for the past few years 
inspector of cargoes for the United 
States Grain Corporation; R. F. Baus- 
man, representing the Washburn-Crosby 
export department; C. H. Cochran, as- 
sistant manager Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Buffalo; J. W. Craig, Atlantic Seaboard 
Flour Mills, Philadelphia; Thomas L. 
Moore, president Dunlop Mills, Rich- 
mond, Va; Bernard J. Rothwell, presi- 
dent Bay State Milling Co., Boston, and 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co; 
F. O. Shane, Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 
Philadelphia; H. G. Spear, Mid-West 
Flour Mills Co., Columbus, Ohio; H. S. 
Yoder, Topeka, Kansas, representing the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, delegated 
by President Moses; George A. Zabriskie, 
representing the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., and himself a very large exporter. 

The attitude of the steamship commit- 
tee was entirely friendly. The position 
which it took in regard to the question 
was a reasonable one. The chief obstacle 
that our committee had to contend with 
was that wheat moves largely in cargoes, 
while flour moves almost entirely in par- 
cels. The grain cargo carrier rate in- 
fluences very largely the rate which the 
general cargo steamer accepts on wheat. 
The steamship men expressed themselves 
as entirely willing to accept the same net 
rate on flour as on wheat. They main- 
tained, and our committee was unable to 
disprove, that the cost of loading and 
unloading flour in parcel cargoes is con- 
siderably more than that of loading and 





unloading wheat. There was a wide dif- 
ference of opinion among the steamshi 
men themselves as to just what this dif- 
ference is; it undoubtedly varies greatly, 
according to local conditions. 

The steamship committee suggested the 
combining of flour freight contracts 
ota a central seaboard office, and the 
grouping of shipments from different 
mills through that office in such way as 
to enable it to always provide flour for 
vessels on berth, as is the case with 
wheat. This suggestion has the strong 
indorsement of this committee, which be- 
lieves that such action is essential toward 
securing a closer approximation of ocean 
rates on wheat and flour. 

The committee contended that it was 
entirely unfair to contrast the cost of 
loading and unloading wheat by the most 
approved mechanical methods, and that 
of flour by obsolete hand labor, rope 
sling methods; they showed the steamship 
committee drawings of conveying and 
piling machinery that would reduce these 
costs by 50 per cent or more, making it 
fully as cheap as wheat. The steamship 
committee promised to investigate thor- 
oughly, pe our committee placed it di- 
rectly in touch with the builders of such 
machinery, and Captain Barber later 
acted in an advisory capacity regarding 
the matter of developing the most effi- 
cient installation. 

The steamship committee finally stated 
that it believed the situation would work 
out in the near future toward what the 
millers desired, viz: closer approximation 
of rates on the two commodities; while 
it was intended to advance ocean rates 
on grain in the near future, there was no 
intention to advance the then existing 
rate on flour. The committee believes 
that the steamship representatives were 
sincere in this opinion, but various cir- 
cumstances, as railroad dock, coal strikes, 
fuel shortage, foreign preference for 
wheat, etc., resulted, finally, in a very 
great surplus of available ocean tonnage 
and, as a result, the grain rates could not 
be advanced. 

The committee also advised the steam- 
ship representatives of the intention of 
millers, in the event of the failure of the 
rates to be more closely equalized, to un- 
dertake an active educational campaign 
with congressmen and senators regarding 
the effect of the discrimination upon 
American milling, and the necessity of 
such legislation regarding exports in for- 
eign bottoms as would give the millers a 
favorable opportunity to export their 
product in competition with wheat. This 
campaign has already been started, as 
per Bulletin No. 235, under date of Sept. 
28, 1920. 

Efforts have been made to secure an 
appointment with the President, in order 
that the matter of discrimination against 
flour in ocean rates might be laid before 
him. Up to the time of writing this re- 
port our efforts to secure such an ap- 
pointment have not been successful. 





MECHANICAL FLOUR LOADING 


Further efforts to bring about handling 
conditions at ports that would promote 
the equalization of rates were made by a 
subcommittee consisting of Messrs. An- 
drews, Sparks and Spear, of the export 
trade committee, which made one trip 
to New Orleans, another to Philadelphia, 
and had conferences with the dock com- 
missioners at both places, with a view to 
the installation of mechanical devices for 
the loading of flour. These trips were 
made in conjunction with a committee of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League. 

The subject was also actively taken up 
with the Canton Terminal Co., of Balti- 
more, and the port authorities at New- 
port News and Norfolk. As a result of 
these efforts the city of Philadelphia has 
decided to equip one of its biggest piers 
with a complete mechanical equipment, 
and Norfolk has already ordered a 
rather more modest, but still very effi- 
cient, unit for mechanical loading. It 
is further evident that, but for the slump 
in flour exports, one of the largest steam- 
ship companies, operating various Euro- 
pean lines out of the port of Philadel- 

hia, would also have equipped its pier. 
Tn fact, contracts were drawn for such 
installations, but the dearth of flour of- 
fering for export influenced the company 
to postpone action. 

In this connection the committee de- 
sires to record its appreciation of the 
untiring, persistent, and effective efforts 
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of F. H. Price, export agent of the Fed- 
eration, in urging this matter on various 
large steamship companies, and also of 
the very valuable co-operation of Cap- 
tain A. R. Barber, who is associated with 
him. 

EXPORT BILL OF LADING 


The revised export bill of lading has 
had the attention of the committee, who 
have had the expert assistance of Luther 
M. Walter, in the framing of a through 
export bill of lading that will protect, hh 
equitable fashion, the rights of the ship- 
per, the carrier, and the consignee. 

A proposed form has been gone over 
carefully, and certain alterations sug- 
gested. A hearing was held in Chicago 
on Sept. 20. Our counsel, Mr. Walter, 
decided that it would be best not to pre- 
sent the millers’ case at that hearing, but 
to watch proceedings and file intention, 
stating our case in detail at the ad- 
journed meeting which was announced to 
be held in Washington, Oct. 4. This 
meeting has since been postponed until 
Nov. 15, in Washington, at which time 
the views of the millers will be fully set 
forth and every effort made to protect 
their interests. 


FOREIGN BUYING TERMS 


Correspondence has been carried on 
with representative Holland importing 
houses, which undertook to place the rec- 
ommendations of the committee before 
the Dutch government. These proposed 
modifications of the existing terms were 
drawn up by Secretary Husband in con- 
sultation with the committee. As a result 
of these representations, some important 
modifications were adopted by the Dutch 
government, facilitating the trade to 
some extent. 

The buying terms of the British gov- 
ernment have also been a subject of cor- 
respondence with Colonel ‘Tasker, who is 
now advisor to the commission, concern- 
ing the buying of flour, and the objec- 
tions of the millers to the terms which 
the Royal Commission has imposed were 
called to his ‘attention. As this corre- 
spondence was of comparatively recent 
date, no definite reply has yet been re- 
ceived. 

It must be borne in mind, however, 
that during the progress of the war the 
dictation of terms was in the hands of 
the United States Grain Corporation, 
and the foreign buyers had to accept 
such terms and conditions as it imposed; 
there was no alternative. Now, however, 
the situation is radically different. The 
foreign governments are still controlling 
the importation of breadstuffs; the 
sources of supply have very largely in- 
creased; and they are in a position to 
impose rather than accept trading terms. 
Their policy is to favor their own milling 
industry and to promote the importation 
of wheat rather than of flour to the 
fullest possible extent. The policy of the 
United States Shipping Board, in penal- 
izing the flour industry, as set forth 
herein, has been a contributory factor, 
but has not been the fundamental cause 
of the decrease in exports of American 
flour. ” 

CUBAN CREDITS 


The matter of almost interminable 
credit on Cuban and West Indian busi- 
ness was brought to the attention of the 
committee by several exporters, who 
urged that some action be taken, looking 
to a curtailment of such hazardous and 
costly terms. It was shown that drafts 
had in many cases been outstanding from 
four to six months, that vessels had re- 
mained in harbors for weeks, if not 
months, unable to discharge; that flour 
had been unloaded from ships into leaky 
lighters; that extensive damage had oc- 
curred, and that there were possibilities 
of enormous damage. 

The situation was considered by the 
committee, and recommendations were 
drawn up, with a view to placing this 
trade on a sight, arrival, or Fimit time 
draft basis. The recommendations were 
submitted to a considerable number of 
representative millers and exporters, and 
while there was a general opinion that 
such reform was highly desirable, and 
that the existing conditions were unde- 
niably bad and hazardous, none would 
agree to adopt any of the proposed al- 
ternative methods; each was willing to 
have his competitor try it. Under these 
circumstances it was deemed advisable to 
withhold the recommendations. 


. Legislation 

We regret to be forced to rt no 
successful activities. The consideration 
of the treaty of peace with Germany, or 
rather of the League of Nations, and the 

residential election now in progress, 

ve so completely held the attention of 
many senators that it has been impossible 
to secure consideration of Senate Bill 
No. 9755 (known as the decimal weight 
bill). We have had interviews with sev- 
eral senators, members of the committee 
before which this bill will come. We 
have been promised hearings on the bill, 
but in each case something has occurred 
to prevent them being held. 

We trust that, with the presidential 
election over in November, we may suc- 
ceed in securing action by the Senate 
before Congress adjourns March 4, 1921. 

The importance of this decimal weight 
bill is becoming more in evidence since 
the country has gone back to state laws. 

Fortunately the package differential on 
flour has continued since decontrol, and 
this differential practically establishes a 
correction of the variations of weights in 
different states, but unfortunately many 
small or local mills do not follow the 
changes in this package differential, and 
resulting confusion is certain to creep 
in, as competition will force others to do 
likewise. 

No new legislation has been considered 
or brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee since our report of last March, 


Transportation 


The present committee was organized 
under A. L, Goetzmann, president of the 
Federation, and in April, 1920, took over 
the duties of said committee. 

The first matter that was brought to 
our attention was the question of proper 
equipment for the loading of grain and 
grain products at producing points, and 
I am pleased to state that your commit- 
tee co-operated in full with the transpor- 
tation companies, and through national 
industrial associations identified with the 
grain trade, for the relocating of box 
car equipment in order to make it avail- 
able at the producing points and so liqui- 
date the large amount of wheat, rye and 
other grains that had been accumulating, 
due to the car shortage. 

The results of these combined efforts— 
the writer having made two trips to Chi- 
cago and one to Washington, on this 
subject—were orders from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to the American 
Railway Association, which, during June, 
July and August, placed in the pro- 
ducing territory north, northwest, west 
and southwest of Chicago, sufficient cars 
to practically complete the liquidation of 
grain prior to the first of September. 

The committee | gag we through 
the membership of the Federation the 
rules put into effect by the carriers with 
reference to the paper bags in which 
grain products are to be shipped, and it 
is presumed that the mills throughout the 
country which ship their products in pa- 
per sacks are using the form of state- 
ment that was to be printed on the bags 
under the rules of the Consolidated Clas- 
sification Committee. 

One of the extremely important ques- 
tions which came before this committee 
early in May was the proposed change 
in minimum weights, and at a meeting 
of the committee, held in Chicago, June 
18, 1920, this subject was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, the viewpoints of the different 
sections of the country — full consid- 
eration, and it was finally decided that, 
rather than make any opposition to such 
changes as might be proposed, it would 
be better to leave the decision for the 
minimum in the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission without opposi- 
tion. The final result has been the estab- 
lishment of the new minimum weights 
under which we are now operating, which 
have been bulletined to the members, and 
seem to meet with general approval. 

There are some other matters under 
discussion and still pending, report upon 
which will be made from time to time as 
the subjects are concluded. 


Millers’ Mutual Insurance 


As chairman of the insurance commit- 
tee of the Federation, after correspond- 
ence with each of the other members of 
the committee, I find that at the present 
time there is nothing of any importance 
to be reported by our committee. 
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We are very much pleased that condi- 
tions are in such shape that they do not 
require any action of our committee. 


Crop Improvements 

The committee on crop improvements 
in preparing its report, believes the gviq. 
ing thought in connection with this  j))- 
portant matter is that each loc,|ity 
should select the particular type of wieat 
best adapted for its soil and clini te, 
and concentrate its efforts in pusling 
that particular type of wheat, and jp 
raising its standard. And in order to 
accomplish this, we believe the grees} 
results can be obtained by organized ¢f- 
fort. 

The question of crop improvemey! js 
one of very vital importance to the ; ,j|- 
er, and the committee urges the a: |ive 
co-operation of all millers in helpin: to 
promote this important work in their re. 
spective localities. 

Some features that should be emyha- 
sized in addition to urging that wat 
acreage be maintained, if not incre» ed, 
are as follows: 

1. Seed wheat selection. 

2. Testing for germination. 

3. Treating for smut. 

4. Elimination of weed seeds an 
mature kernels. 

5. Preparation of seed bed. 

6. Reducing the rust menace, 

No one plan can be advocated for any 
special section of the country, as ev ndi- 
tions in the different territories vary so 
materially. Best results can always he 
accomplished by millers in each loc lity 
organizing for the purpose of raising 
more and better wheat and, through such 
organization, working out a definite }lan 
of action. Each individual miller, |iow- 
ever, is in a position to exercise a certain 
sphere of influence. A large majority 
of the millers come in actual contact with 
the farmers and are thus afforded an ex- 
cellent opportunity of encouraging crop 
improvement. Millers are familiar with 
the strains of wheat which produce the 
best results from a milling standpoint in 
their locality, and they should endeavor 
to influence the farmers to confine t\iem- 
selves to those strains best adapted to 
their soil and climate, and enconrage 
them in better farming methods. 

Particular attention should be given to 
means for preventing soil exhaustion. 
Farmers should be encouraged to rotate 
crops. Yields in all territories are much 
less than they should be, and there is no 
reason why these yields cannot be ma- 
terially increased if the farmers cin be 
educated to put back into the soi! the 
essential elements that have been taken 
out of same. Wheat, if properly jour- 
ished, is naturally resistant to discase. 
Wheat growing, we believe, can be made 
more profitable to the farmer, !arger 
yields established, and a better gricde of 
wheat grown, if millers will stu the 
problem and work together for « com- 
mon purpose. 


im 


Commercial Feedingstuffs Law 


Since our report of March 3!, 1920, 
new legislation in New York st has 
been enacted, and will become e'!«ctive 
Jan. 1, 1921, and we would sugge' that 
all millers secure a copy of the nc law. 

Grain screenings are now cons lered 
under this law as “roughage,” «:(1 we 
call your attention to this clause in the 
bill: 

“In case of compounded feeds ¢«:tain- 
ing roughages the percentage 0! total 
roughages when the total fiber « :ntent 
exceeds 10 per centum, with an al!: ance 
of 2 per centum of fiber conte :t for 
variation.” 

This means that if you are in: |uding 
your screenings, and your bran is ! :beled 
“Wheat Bran with Ground Scr «nings 
not Exceeding Mill Run” and yor guar 
antee over 12 per cent fiber yor must 
give the percentage of screenings. 

Metal fasteners with sharp poin » shall 
not be used to attach a tag to tic com 
tainer. 

‘The bill places a further burde:: up! 
millers by insisting that where ‘ced is 
shipped in burlaps, whether branded of 
not, it must bear tags giving the required 
information. We have had this up with 
the authorities, but they insist th:t they 
cannot, by regulation, waive the prov 
sions of the statute. 

A conference to consider rules amd 
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regulations will be held at the commis- 
sioner’s Office at Albany, on Oct. 6. 

In Mississippi there is now a registra- 
tion fee of $2 for each label. 





Address of President Goetzmann 

In addressing you today on the general 
business conditions and the state of the 
industry, I feel most apologetic for the 
blue haze which has gotten upon m 
glasses and which I am unable to ru 
off. On the subject of the Federation 
I am happy to say, however, the haze 
disappears and the glasses are crystal 
clear, since our organization is from 
every standpoint, of membership, finance 
and morale, in the best possible condition. 
But the milling conditions as they exist 
and as they have been since the com- 
mencement of this crop are bad almost 
beyoud precedent. 

The factors contributing to the situa- 
tion sre many. Most of them are general 
and apply to practically every industry 
and every line of business, production, 
manufacture and merchandising, but a 
few are confined to the manufacture and 
merchandising of flour, and it is to these 
we suould direct our special attention in 
a consideration of the methods whereby 
we inay, as a national organization, do 
the necessary things to assist the trade 
to a better condition. 

It is a source of some consolation, al- 
thouvh extremely little satisfaction, in 
consileration of the difficulties surround- 
ing us, that we all expected just about 
what has come to us. ‘ 

No one who took the trouble to an- 
alyze the situation and had read history 
could look for a different outcome than 
is wiih us. The general deflation now in 
process, with its dear money, its labor 
unres!, its slackening in production, its 
restriction of credits and all the attend- 
ant difficulties of business, is but the in- 
evitable outcome of the inflation of the 
several past years. And it is ours to 
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correction, and I am most happy to tell 
you that the committee into whose charge 
this has been intrusted reports real prog- 
ress, 

We need expect no action, in my opin- 
ion, which will be effective upon this 
crop; we do believe, however, that if we 
impress our needs strongly enough upon 
the new administration, bring our influ- 
ence to bear upon the new administra- 
tion in appointment of the new Shipping 
Board, and follow up closely, as we shall, 
the installation of mechanical devices for 
flour loading, to remove the only real 
basis for a discriminatory charge, we 
may confidently expect an adjustment 
of the charges for ocean transportation 
and a return of our export trade. 

We would recommend, in order to im- 
press our needs upon the new administra- 
tion, that the suggestion made of holding 
a mass convention in Washington be giv- 
en earnest consideration. 

We would recommend, further, that the 
duty be placed upon one of our stand- 
ing committees of placing before the 
farmers and the farmers’ organizations 
of the country the value to them of 
stimulating export flour trade; and we 
would recommend that the committee on 
export trade be given every help and en- 
couragement to the following up of the 
commendable work it has done. 

I wish to express my personal thanks 
and the thanks of the Federation to the 
chairmen and members of committees for 
the most excellent work done in behalf of 
the industry. The amount of this work 
and the real sacrifices entailed are little 
known to the average member, but de- 
serve whatever showing of appreciation 
we may give. 

I also wish to thank Mr. Husband, per- 
sonally and for the Federation, for his 
zeal in our interest. You all must, I am 
sure, share with me the comfort I feel 
in the possession of this organization so 
admirably constituted to further our in- 
terests, and to have that organization un- 


sible information to members of Con- 
gress and candidates for Congress by the 
appointment of a committee of five mill- 
ers from each state, whose duty will be 
to present and acquaint the representa- 
tives of that state of both parties to the 
discrimination existing to our milling in- 
dustry to the end that they be urged to 
take immediate action by writing the 
United States Shipping Board protest- 
ing and urging that immediate relief be 
granted. Failing to secure relief from 
the Shipping Board, Congress itself will 
not fail to act to prohibit the employ- 
ment of American shipping in the de- 
struction of the hitherto great world 
trade in American flour; 

-(5) That the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, having completed such an or- 
ganization in the six states they repre- 
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sent, now tender such organization to the 
assistance of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; and be it further 

Resolved, That a numerous delegate 
committee from this League attend the 
forthcoming meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation and there urge the im- 
mediate appointment of a ways and 
means committee to give this subject im- 
mediate and most vigorous attention by 
all of the means herein suggested, and 
such others as it may find desirable. 

Resolved, That we ask the Millers’ .Na- 
tional Federation to make appeal to the 
Royal Commission requesting the modifi- 
cation of the flour purchasing plan to the 
extent that that part of the c.if. price 
pertaining to the rate of freight be pro- 
tected by an agreed pound sterling quo- 
tation at time of purchase and sale. 








Wholesale Feed Prices 


Prices for feeds on Oct. 2, 


in dollars per ton, for ton lots or more, as reported by the 


Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture: 
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Farm Grain Values 
Department of Agriculture estimates of farm values of grain on Oct. 1, 1920 and 1919, 


in cents per bushel, by states: 
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condition this country has ever seen, League, on Sept. 24, was presented at the jyejaware .........: 228 «216 Ss «180—Ss:180 a. @ sa & 148 150 
without panie and without serious gen- Federation meeting in connection with Maryland .......... 220 =. 216 140 180 78 95 125 125 177 174 
eral loss. the ocean freight rates discussion: hi ng asbas a 59.00 +4 ae — 185 115 106 125 153 179 171 
al se ila tha : : ° é ‘ est Virginia ...... 225 218 92 187 101 87 161 168 194 161 
_ There likewise is comfort to be gained Whereas, Under the direction of the North Carolina ..... 249 «2320=« 194-197-112 105 54 me 207-189 
in a consideration of the remarkable im- United States Shipping Board, the gov- South Carolina ..... 281 258 192 203 119 111 xs at 322 267 
provenent in our rail transportation since ernment owned merchant marine has for [POrSi® ---- ++ +--+ + Ss 6 a one | oak ~ Te -s+ 810 828 
the lines have been returned to private many months past been grossly discrimi- Onio ../))/)')'''''' 396 211 125 158 57 69 97 120 168 146 
owner hip, and, as the necessary financ- nating against American agriculture and Indiana Kcebaee ences 227 210 112 150 53 66 110 122 160 139 
ing becomes easier and labor approaches American manufacturers by charging a 0 ere ee 224 210 109 141 52 64 85 109 171 128 
all iati th - : Michigan ........... 223 208 140 162 58 67 92 107 155 129 
more nearly to an appreciation of the very much higher rate on flour and other Wisconsin ..... 1.1! 209 «204 «180—Ss«186 60 66 96 114 159 130 
value resting in employment, collateral products of wheat than upon wheat it- Minnesota .......... 2120212 95 124 49 58 74 102 159 130 
business will be speeded up and a fur- self; and TOWS 0. sce seccccseee 203 195 95 132 48 60 94 105 159 131 
ther improvement may be looked for. Whereas, Such discriminatory rate, av- egg SET ae tapal as fa be a 7 pe 4 S00 oe ae 
rc 3 z 7 : é MR sevecee 2 2 5 2 f 27 
In consideration of the general dif- eraging 25c per 100 lbs in favor of wheat, south Dakota ...... 190 210 92 125 43 61 69 101 158 128 
ficulties of this deflation period, the mill- is greatly in excess of the actual differ- Nebraska ewes sheets 197 197 83 138 51 62 76 83 152 124 
er may take further comfort unto him- ence in handling and transportation ex- Kansas $0 58 6566 806.0% 204 200 109 154 59 69 67 95 169 137 
in | Kentucky .......... 24320211 156 187 95 96 162 165 214 178 
self in the thought that the people must pense; and eee eee 245 220 159 183 98 94 158 168 215 205 
eat, aud that while the country as a Whereas, The result of this rate in- Alabama ........... 270 237 185 185 113 107 ean nee 221 275 
whole tnust pass through the strain and equality is the upbuilding of European Mississippi My ete acne 300, 2300159 175110 «106 oe s+ «= - 80 
he mus! bear his share, there will always mills at cost of American flour milling, [OUISI@R® ------- +++ a ie ae - - eee a) 
be a dcmand for his product, and as the the shipment abroad in the form of wheat Oklahoma .......... 211 200 106 = 128 58 64 100 105 150 135 
strain :rows greater the consumption of of enormous quantities of millfeeds gene see eeeeeees 213 206 143 170 82 80 see oes 211 210 
Ms product Meat : : : DM soiedcc ses 20222 175 rath 80 87 129 = 146 147 156 
Ss product likewise grows which should be reserved for American ale... ++ oY 26 ie 266 Sen fee 
An «nalysis of the causes of the slack meat and dairy herds, and the reduction § Colorado 2)... 2.22! 188 198 107 179 80 86 75 «124 0=«126—Ss«136 
demanii on the miller shows but little of America to a Russian raw material New Mexico ........ 230 212 150 198 98 98 80 118 as ‘a0 
remedi:ble export basis instead of advancing it as Arizona ...........4. 220 230 tee eee 90 109 144 137 vee eee 
emedisble other than by the passage of J oer s. Re ES os ves were 197 198 186 212 98 101 188 148 «178 190 
time and a readjustment to normal con- an exporter of manufactured products; Neyaaa 1... )!221 1"! eee .. ta. Se Se & oes - 
ditions therefore be it . CIT a one's wb 4 ua0'i 202 208 132 160 81 86 137 140 131 157 
The ‘jour jobber has in many cases Resolved, By the Southwestern Millers’ Washington ........ 218 198 172 205 76 90 114 132 222 168 
: 4 - : . ‘ 
met hesvy loss on many if not all his League, that it urge upon the Millers’ Oregon ---------.--. 210 Ley 14g 160 oy 
staple »roducts of sugar, coffee, flour, National Federation the immediate or- ee Oe ee ome 
ete; the markets have had a consistent ganization of a great movement of pro- United States ... 214.3 209.6 121.8 153.9 60.7 68.4 91.2 115.38 162.3 135.8 
downwird trend throughout the entire test against this misuse of American 
crop, and he declines to stock up in the shipping, by the following methods: Northwest—Wheat Crop and Acreage 


face of his previous losses, this declining 
market and the difficulty in finance; the 
baker is buying from hand to mouth, and 
the export situation is practically dead, 
due primarily to the discrimination 
against flour by our Shipping Board, as 
will be disclosed in the admirable report 
of Cheirman Rothwell, of our export 
trade committee. 

The et result of these things, natural- 
ly, is a very keen competition for what- 
ever business is passing, and the inevit- 
able re..]t of such competition, much idle 
Capacity and a general cry of unprofit- 
able business, 

A study of these concrete troubles 
shows ciscrimination against flour in ex- 
Port trade to be about the only one upon 
which we may work with expectation of 


(1) Immediate and vigorous protest 
and demand for immediate relief by the 
United States Shipping Board; 

(2) Effort to enlist the early co-opera- 
tion of cattle and dairy interests in or- 
der that further exportation of raw 
wheat in preference to its flour content 
be prevented and the feedstuffs thereby 
retained in this country; 

(3) Immediate acquaintance of wheat 
growers with the fact that the destruc- 
tion of the American export flour trade 
will tend sharply to reduce the price of 
wheat to the lowest level of Russian, Ar- 

ntine and Australian wheats and put 
y earl irrevocably on the noneconomic 
basis of a raw materials exporter in the 
breadstuffs trade; 

(4) Organization for the earliest pos- 


Wheat acreage, yield per acre and total crop in Minnesota, North Dakota and South 
Dakota, as estimated by the Department of Agriculture (000’s omitted in acreage and crop): 


-—— Minnesota——. 

Year— Acres Yield Bus 
1920*. 3,411 9.70 32,940 
4,015 9.40 37,710 
++ 8,619 20.09 75,792 
1917... 3,310 67,965 
3,466 7.60 26,410 
1915... 4,160 70,870 
- 4,050 42,975 
+ 4,200 68,040 
1912... 4,326 67,038 
- 4,350 43,935 
1910... 5,880 94,080 
- 5,600 94,080 
1908... 5,356 68,6567 
1907... 5,200 67,600 
1906... 6,119 65,802 
1905... 5,446 72,434 
1904... 5,339 68,344 
1903... 6,393 70,653 
1902... 5,738 79,752 
1901... 6,210 80,103 
1900... 4,906 51,509 


Acres Yield 
6,915 9.50 
7,770 6.90 


8.00 
5.50 


11.20 
10.50 


o—North Dakota—, 
Bus 
65,692 
53,613 
13.06 105,672 
56,000 
39,325 
18.20 151,970 
81,592 
78,855 
18.00 143,820 

0 73,200 
36,1056 
90,762 
68,428 
65,130 
77,896 
75,623 
53,892 
65,241 


13,176 


-—South Dakota—, — Total 
Acres Yield Bus Acres Yield 
2,962 9.10 13,288 9.50 
3,725 8.10 15,610 8.13 
3,280 19.00 14,669 17.38 
3,716 14.00 14,026 13.18 
3,650 6.80 14,265 6.63 
3,726 17.10 16,235 17.43 
3,469 9.10 14,804 10.30 
3,775 9.00 15,485 11.90 
3,675 14.20 15,990 15.90 
3,700 4,00 17,200 
12.80 16,751 
14.10 15,600 
12.80 14,213 
11.20 13,613 
13.40 14,242 
13.70 14,069 
3,287 9.60 13,194 
13.80 13,167 
13,296 
14,742 
10,615 





Bus 
126,048 
121,498 
243,624 


4,005 


2,920 20,160 84,826 











—— Sa 


he. 














“Mandy,” said the philanthropic visitor 
as he put a $2 bill in a little black hand, 
“your little girl looks hungry, so I’m 
giving her some money so that she can 
get a nice chicken for your dinner.” 

“Mandy, Jr.,” said her mother as the 
door closed behind him. “Yo’ gimme dat 
two dollahs. Now yo’ go get dat chicken 
like de kind gemmun told yo’, only yo’ 
get it in de way what God meant yo’ to.” 

—Los Angeles Times. 
* 


“May I offer you some refreshment?” 
asked Boreleigh at the dance. 

“Yes, thank you,” replied Miss Caus- 
tique. “You might give me a few mo- 
ments to myself.” | . —Punch. 

The new quartermaster on the good 
freighter Sioux was at the wheel, and 
was rattled. First the ship swung madly 
to port, then to starboard, and then back 
again. The old skipper stood her antics 
as long as he could, and then burst forth. 

“Say, son,” he shouted, “T don’t mind 
your writing your name in the old pond, 
but, for the love of Mike, stop going 
back to read it.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* * 


Phil the Forger: “What made Safe- 
cracker Sam so sore at that prison 
worker this morning?” ; 

Charley the Con: “She gave him a 
calendar for 1920, and he’s doing 15 
years.” —Green Bag. 
. * *# 

“Hear you’re playing poker pretty 
regularly down at the club. Do you 
manage to keep even?” 

“Heavens, no. If I kept even, the 
game would lose its fascination. I’m 
losing right along.” —Chicago Tribune. 

* 

“Did you get the right men for the 
city offices at the last elections?” 

“Well, we elected a_ prohibitionist 
water commissioner.” —Ginger Jar. 
* * 

Lawyer: “You say your wife attacked 
you with a death-dealing weapon. What 

was it?” 

Meek Little Man: “A fly swatter, sir.” 

—London Fun. 
* * 

Louise: “Are you willing to give 
guests any recipes they ask for?” 

Julia: “Yes; I am perfectly willing, so 
long as they don’t take the cook.” 

—Judge. 
* + 

“My wife doesn’t understand the stock 
exchange.” 

“What now?” 

“She went there and they refused to 
exchange some stock.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
* * 


“All that the motion picture lacks is 
the mere matter of human speech.” 
“Well,” replied Mr. Stormington 
Barnes, who never will forget the palmy 
days, “that’s all a deaf and dumb asylum 
lacks.” —Washington Star. 
* * 


“T see two burglars, a man and a wom- 
an, got into an unoccupied apartment 
last night, and this morning they refuse 
to be dislodged.” 

“Burglars nothing. They’re successful 
house-hunters.” ' —Life. 

THE ALTERNATIVE 


Sign on a Kansas farm: 
WARNING TO TRAMPS. 
We keep a dog. 


And remember, there are just two 
kinds of folks— 
THE QUICK AND THE DEAD. 
—Kansas City Star. 
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“And how,” queried his best girl anx- 
iously, “did you acquit yourself in 
Paris?” 

The ex-doughboy looked disturbed. 

“I didn’t know you’d got wise to that,” 
he answered, “I didn’t acquit myself. 
They gimme two months.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* 


Judge: “Now tell me what you were 
doing in Colonel Pilkin’s chicken roost at 
2 o’clock in the morning.” 

Uncle Mose: “Jedge, ’scuse me, sah, 
Ah was jes’ takin’ de census.” 

—Film Fun. 
* * 

Sunday School Teacher: “Now, boys, 
there is a wonderful example in the life 
of the ant. Every day the ant goes to 
work and works all day.. Every day the 
ant is busy. And in the end what hap- 
pens?” 

Willie: “Somebody steps on him.” 

—St. Nicholas. 


+ * 
“John,” snapped Mrs. Gabb sharply, 
“vou’re the rudest man I know. ere 


I’ve been talking and you’ve been yawn- 
ing in my face for the last half hour.” 

“I wasn’t yawning, my dear,” replied 
her husband meekly. “I was just trying 
to say something.” —Green Bag. 

* * 
THE THIRTY-MINUTE EGGS 


“Lissen,” said the hard-boiled cop to 
the refractory tramp, “don’t get gay 
now. I’m a tough baby. Remember my 
wife’s pet canary barks back at the bull- 
dogs.” 

“Call that tough, do ya?” countered 
the bum. “Say, bo, crack me in the head 
with yer billy if yer want to. I’m so 
tough I'll just bleed wood alcohol.” 

—Los Angeles Times. 
* * 


He: “I suppose, when all women vote, 
the party managers will have to put 
handsome men on their tickets for can- 
didates.” 

She: “What makes you think women 
will demand handsome men to vote for 
when you look at the kind the most of 
them marry?” —Baltimore American. 

” + 


“Jack,” she asked, “was there a girl 
in France who was sorry to see you go?” 

The moon was full, the summer night 
was balmy, the hammock was built for 
two and it seemed a shame to break it 
all up. 

“I'd rather you didn’t ask me that 
question, dear,” he said. 

“But I must know. We’re engaged, 
and you should tell me everything,” she 
insisted. 

“Dear, I don’t like to talk about it—” 

“Then you did love her. You did, you 
did, you did.” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Yes, you did, or you'd tell me all 
about her.” 

“T didn’t, I say.” 

“Yes, you did. Oh, Jack, how could 
you, when all the time you were engaged 
to me!” Z 

“Listen a minute and Ill give you the 
whole story,” he said in desperation. 
“She was—” 

“Well?” 

“She was my laundress. I owed her 
12 francs.” —American Legion Weekly. 

* * 


He had been fishing, but with bad luck. 
On his way home he entered a fish- 
monger’s shop and said to the dealer: 
“John, stand over there and throw me 
five of the biggest of those trout!” 

“Throw em? What for?” asked the 
dealer, in amazement. 

“I want to tell the family I caught ’em. 
I may be a poor fisherman, but I’m no 
liar.” —London Tit-Bits. 

+ * 

“Now, professor, would it be intelli- 
gible if I descended from the hypotheti- 
cal and asked you a question in the ver- 
nacular?” 

“Oh, yes. I get you.” 

* * 


Buell: “Harvey is quite an old-timer, 
isn’t he?” 

Swope: “I should say so! He says he 
can remember when a person could make 
a statement regarding some national 
question and two or three men would 
immediately agree with him.” 

—New York Evening Post. 


—Judge. 


Teacher (to history class): “Can an 
one tell me what a pioneer is? Very well, 
Johnny, what is a pioneer?” 

Johnny: “Please, ma’am, a pioneer is 
a man who plays a piano!” —Life. 

* * 


“That’s the seventh time that young 

man has passed our house.” 
“Then why don’t you come away from 
the window ?” 
“Not likely. 
give in first.” 
—Blanco y Negro (Madrid). 


I don’t see why I should 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WE HAVE A POSITION OPEN FOR A 
flour salesman to travel in Southern Cali- 
fornia; answer immediately. Address 3674, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





CHEMIST WANTED FOR 600-BBL MILL 
in northern Oklahoma; state qualifications 
and salary expected in first letter. Ad- 
dress 3662, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis., 





WANTED—MILLER TO RUN AN EIGHT. 
hour shift in a 600-bbl mill, grinding 
spring and winter wheats; $35 per week, 
no lost time. Apply Superintendent Victor 
Milling Co., Victor, N. Y. 








WANTED — FLOUR SALESMEN BY 
northwestern mill for Illinois and Ohio 
territory; good salary and bonus arrange- 
ment for the right men. Address 3658, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—FLOUR AND EEED PACKER 
for 250-bbl mill; single man preferable; 
one that’s willing to make himself useful 
in a mill of this size; state salary in first 
letter. State Milling & Elevator Co., Cache 
Junction, Utah. 





WANTED—MAN WITH EXPERIENCE IN 
export trade in grain or flour, who under- 
stands cabling and handling of documents 
to England and the Continent; references 
required. Address 3628, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL MANAGER WANTED 


An excellent opportunity is of- 
fered to a mill manager of abil- 
ity and integrity to become 
associated with a _ successful 
moderate sized mill and line of 
country elevators. For particu- 
lars address 3652, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—SALESMAN OF GOOD CHAR- 
acter and exceptionally good ability, pref- 
erably one acquainted with the territory, 
to represent a northwestern mill with an 
established trade in the Pittsburgh terri- 
tory. Address 3645, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








WANTED, FOR MICHIGAN AND UPPER 
Indiana, flour salesman, one who can sell 
flour in carload lots; must be acquainted 
with the trade in that territory and must 
have a good record behind him; give all 
particulars, including salary expected, in 
first letter. Address 3668, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

WANTED—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
head miller and assistant to superintendent 
for plant running on both spring and soft 
wheats; must also have knowledge of pro- 
duction of corn meals and by experience 
be fully equipped to maintain the prop- 
erties; state your qualifications in detail 
and give references; place open only to 
man of high character and proven abili- 
ties. The Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








YOUNG LADY, BOOKKEEPER AND STE- 
nographer, five years’ milling experience, 
open for position; A-1 references. Ad- 
dress 3665, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





WITH LARGE MILLING OR BAKERY 
concern as manager of technical depart- 
ment; am well informed on science of 
milling and baking. Address 3661, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


- October 20, 1920 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN Fa. 
vorably acquainted with jobbing and I, rge 
bakery trade would like position in Inqj- 
ana, Ohio or western Pennsylvania; at |jp. 
erty Nov. 15. Address 3657, care North. 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT IN A LARGE oR 
medium-sized mill, by a miller of ex:en. 
sive experience and milling knowlejge: 
disengaged at present; kindly give ¢,: 

pacity of mill in replying. Address 71 

care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN A MILL UP Tv) ¢69 
bbis; results guaranteed; lifetime exp). 
ence; best of references; can do ord ry 
repair work; have milled all kinds o¢ 
wheat; can come at once. E. A. Hack. 

man, 936 Twelfth Street, Oakland, Co! 


—s 





POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
WANTED— 


Single, 30 years old, college edu- 
cation. Have had 12 years’ ex- 
perience with two mills of 3,000 
bbls capacity. Have handled al! 
domestic business of one mill for 
about six years, increasing sales 
over 100 per cent; have persona! 
acquaintance with most of trade 
in the East; have thorough 
knowledge of export business, 
and also have a fair knowledge 
of practical milling; employed at 
present and would only consider 
change to large mill in need of 
a high-class man and position 
with a _ future. Address 246, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





FLOUR MAN, PROVEN MERIT, 11 YRARs’ 
experience selling and branch offic: lan- 
agement; best of references; prefer posi- 
tion with spring wheat mill; would con- 
sider position in sales department at home 
office. Address 3681, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED 
Hustling, reliable broker want 
immediate connection with larg 


spring wheat mill, also a goo 
semolina and rye account fo 
New York City and surrounding 
territory. Answer. ‘‘American,” 
care The Northwestern Mille: 
23 Beaver Street, New York Cit 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP » 500 
bbls, or second in larger; am 46 rs of 
age and married; fair millwright; hav 
own tools; will guarantee results; am head 
miller in 300-bbl mill at present, | wish 
to change. Address 3672, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 30° BBLS 
and up; have 30 years’ experience mills 
up to 1,200 bbis; want a steady position; 
write for references; give size a kind 
of mill and wages you are willing (to pay 
to a first-class miller. Address &., 367), 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








UP-TO-DATE HEAD MILLER-SU!’ERIN- 
tendent wants connection with gov! con- 
cern; mill must be modern or willing 0 
make it modern; prefer Montana», Idaho 
or anywhere else where there is jemand 
for good results; please mention salary 
and full particulars in first lett Ad- 
dress ‘“‘Competent,’’ 3676, care N west- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 

YOUNG MAN WITH TWO YEA!:s' EX- 
perience in milling business des posi- 
tion as sales correspondent or sistant 
sales manager; understand offi work 
connected with sales department d also 
have had considerable experienc: alling 
on trade; education the best and pres- 
ent employed. Address 3667, car North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


— 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 300 to 700 bbis, by middle- 
aged man of experience; am able to kee? 
mill in good running order and can ml 
any kind of wheat; am at present holding 
head miller’s position but have good fa 
son for a change; can come short 
notice, Address ‘“‘Head Miller,” 222 Eas 
Spring Street, Columbus, Ohio. 





——————— 


FLOUR SALESMAN, NOW TRAVELLING 
Ohio for first-class southwestern milling 





company; in order to cut out avelliag 
will consider taking charge of warehous’ 
in good eastern or southern city; familia’ 
with both hard and soft whea' — 
large and small buyers; married, 4%; 8 


0 
health; good references. Address 36%! 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


( 


l| _ || 
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as MANAGER OF 5600-BBL MILL BY EX- FOR SALE—WELL EQUIPPED 100-BBL 












































perienced railroad and mill man; under- mill in Rocky Mountain territory, with 
stand fully traffic, rates, milling-in-transit, advantage of natural gas for fuel; present 
claims and transportation matters, also owners retiring account poor health and ‘ 
cost accounting and bookkeeping, with a other interests. Big Horn Milling Co., me TN CE eS ~~ - = 
general knowledge of the manufacturing Basin, Wyo. ro t re gd —— 
end: details past experience furnished to - ‘\ pom oO fh 
those interested; prefer Northwest. Ad- \ ——S— | al 
dress 3663, care Northwestern Miller, Min- MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE =—=— a ——. 
neapolis, . = —- —— 
—— FOR SALE—ONE PETERS 48-IN ALFALFA Y HRC (') eee as eee” L 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES grinder, in good condition. For price and + i uf 

i full particulars write Grain Belt Mills Co?, 7 > ——-— h y OF 

= - South St. Joseph, Mo. ¥ . : Z To (© 





> = = = > 5 = > 


100-BBL CORN MEAL OUTFIT, THE STORY OF 
PARTNER WANTED Allis machinery, new; our new 
» toe Batt fate 3 list just out; write for it. Mills 
? shia mee 7 neyo! 7 B paoen Machinery Exchange, 70 Cham- 
tying 100-bbl mill, with 25,000 ber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 
is storage; private switch; 
pper scales in elevator; mill BY W.F.DECKER 
ing good business; 100,000 bus 163 ILLUSTRATIONS 


rn to move this winter. One 


mpetitor, Address 3675, care MISCELLANEOUS CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 

















wrthwestern Miller, Minneapo- PUBLISHERS 
Ss. WANTED—SECONDHAND MACHINE FOR "One of the most interesting and practical books of the year 
closing bags, Union Special preferred; Herald 














write description and price. Address 3673, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








— WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE covering loss or damage to grain, A M OST ACC EPTABLE 


pn flour and mill products, Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 


market and _ deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 


ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 


Northwestern Miller. We are mem- for any MAN or BOY who is 


bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 











Association and the Traffic Club of ‘ Ps ® e 
Minneapolis. interested in things mechanical. 
KANSAS MILL FOR SALE This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 
bbl mill in excellent condi- THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT $2.50 postpaid 
COMPANY, 


ironclad frame _ building 


1132 to 1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ion, Mill is well equipped, BOOK SECTION 


good local trade as well as 
LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


eee outside oe Flour Mill Appraisers BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
nty of wagon wheat for mill- We make a specialty of Appraising O W EK R 


h 380,000-bu elevator in con- 














good town with schools and Mills and Elevators BOOKHUNTERS BOOK FINDERS 
ches. This is a good mill COATS & BURCHARD CO. BOOK IMPORTERS 
a well established business, Address: 17-25 W. Elm St., CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


only reason the owners have 








selling being that they plan 








go into milling in a larger Oo New Bi Bulleti No. 985 
Wink title ahead ends “Contains Seuss unease bargains tm FLOUR MILLERS 
MOTORS— ENGINES S i a | D EK 5 
Generators — Boilers i — Tanks CEREAL MANU FACTURERS 


Northwestern Miller, Kan- Power Plant and Milling Equipment . ice 
. : . FOR MOTION PICTURE Let us tell you why Sioux City offers your 
Send for your copy—No mill a more favorable location. 


or "ZELNICKER in ST.LOUIS ADVERTISING SIOUX CITY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Get Your Product 
Before the Public by 


FZ) STORAGE Using Norton Slides. 
TRANSIT NORTON SLIDE Co. | |] | : 


quick sale. Address 692, 








MILL R SALE, TRADE OR RENT, 50 

















s icity; plant in good condition. If THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. . " ‘. . 
sterested, aadseas Wabmend. #eleue ‘ill. Buffalo, N. ¥. 627 First Ave.No. Minneapolis, Minn. 
ing ¢ Temvik, N. D. 














Milling Efficiency, Profitable Mills Fegles Construction Co., Ltd. 


Sick mills need an Expert. I flow, plan, build, remodel, appraise and inspect mills. Superin- 


ten’ installations, any capacity. Make specialty Mill Bins; also corrugations for smooth rolls. :. ~— 

Lite experience my guarantee. Finest credentials. Res —, ee sone Se Engineers e - Contractors 

an “Milling Lessons”’ 75¢ each; ‘Book of Formulas” $1.50. evised 2nd edition the ‘Miller Whi : Specialists in Minneapolis, Minneso 
ani Milling Engineer’’ 300 pages and illustrations; The Book on Milling, price $6.50, for- Fort William, Ontario Designing and P . ta 


eign $6.75, CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind., U.S. A, Constructing Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, Docks,ete.,in any part of the world 


SAMPLE GCASES—ALL KINDS 


KNICKERBOCKER ‘“MADE-RIGHT”’ 


FOR FLOUR, CEREALS, 
FEEDS, GRAINS, SEEDS, 


Etc. Carry Samples conveniently, 
compactly, in a practical manner. 
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Display samples attractively, quickly, convincingly. Two ‘ 
Bringing bigger, better orders. Ask for Catalog Number 30. 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE COMPANY Headquarters for Millers and Grain Dealers. 


226-230 North Clinton Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MEVERELL L. Goop, Manager Joun A. Macnuson, Asst. Manager 
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